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PREFACE. 



The present work has been prepared at the request of 
the principals of several leading educational institutions. 
They have long felt the want of a text-book which would 
contain, within a reasonable compass, sketches of the great 
authors of antiquity, with such 'extracts as might give a fair 
idea of the style and spirit of their writings. The Greek 
and Latin languages are generally taught in our higher 
schools, but we know from experience how very limited is 
the number of students who acquire or retain that familiarity 
with these tongues which would enable them to read, appre- 
ciatively, any of the great classics. In view of this, no 
pains have been spared to obtain such translations as nearest 
approach the spirit of the original, and it is hoped that the 
general reader, as well* as the student, may find both 
pleasure and profit in their perusal. 

When we speak of the Classic Literature as a text- 
book, that term must not be understood in the same sense as 
when used with regard to a geography, or a work on natural 
philosophy. In these, large portions of the text must be 
committed to memory, and they necessarily count among 
the daily tasks of school. In the academies for which this 
work was originally projected, literature is taught by reading 
rather than study, and the teacher, when satisfied that the 
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pupil retains a clear and intelligent idea of the whole, 
requires no formal recitation. It is therefore believed that 
it will be found attractive as a Classic Reader in schools 
where no allotted time can be given to this brancli of edu- 
cation. 

In view of the vast field which such a subject presents, 
many authors of secondary rank have been either passed over 
in silence, or have received but a brief notice. For the same 
reason we have confined ourselves strictly to the ancient 
pagan classics, as any account of the Christian writers of 
the first centuries of our era would have extended the work 
beyond practicable limits. The best authorities have been 
consulted throughout, and quotations, when made, will be 
found duly credited. 

We have experienced much pleasure in the preparation 
of the present work. If this feeling be in any manner 
reciprocated, and if the interest of the young student should 
be awakened and directed to the higher walks of literature, 
we shall feel that ouj laboi which has not been slight, is 
amply repaid. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



GENERAL DIVISION OF LANGUAGE. 



Among the various classifications made by modern 
philologists, the most convenient is, perhaps, that 
which divides the languages of the world, according to 
their outward divergence of form, into three great 
classes : the Monosyllabic, the Agglutinated, and the 
Inflected. 

The Monosyllabic class comprises such languages as 
consist of separate, invariable monosyllables. These 
have no organization nor mutual affiliation, and they 
do not admit of scientific grammatical principles. 
The Chinese, with its kindred dialects, belongs to this 
family ; and the languages of the North American 
Indians have generally the same character. 

In the Agglutinated languages, also called Turanian, 
from Turan, a name of Central Asia, the words 
indeed combine, but in a mechanical manner, and 
without losing their identity or original form. The 
principal varieties are the Tartar, Finnish, Lappish, 
Hungarian, and Caucasian 
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The Inflected languages are completely systematic, 
with a full and living organization. They are scien- 
tific in their grammatical rules, and although more 
complicated in structure than the preceding classes, 
are better fitted for the uses of an advanced civilization. 
They are divided into two great families : the Semitic, 
and the Indo-European. 

Among the Semitic languages we count Hebrew, 
Aramaean, Egyptian or Coptic, Chaldean, Phcenician, 
and Arabic. The last named is the only living lan- 
guage of any importance belonging to this family. 

The Indo-European is generally divided into the 
Aryan, with its two principal branches, the Indian 
and Iranian, and the Graeco-Italic or Pelasgic. This 
latter comprises the Greek, with its dialects, and the 
Italic, which, in its turn, includes Etruscan, Latin, 
and the modern languages derived from the Latin. 
Among the remaining Indo-European families are the 
Slavic, LettiCy Gothic, and Celtic, with their dialects. 
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SANSKRIT. 

Of the Aryan languages the Sanskrit is considered 
as among the most ancient, having been introduced 
into the northwestern portion of the Indian peninsula 
at least as early as the fifteenth century before our 
era. The word Sanskrit means perfected ; the gram- 
matical system of the language is vast and logical, and 
was reduced to a definite form at a very early date. 
The more ancient works on this subject have been 
lost, but Panini, a writer of the third or fourth cen- 
tury B.C., has left a voluminous treatise, with four 
thousand grammatical rules, which have been com- 
mented upon and explained until this branch of litera- 
ture has assumed vast proportions. 

The leading characteristic of the Sanskrit, next to 
the abundance of forms and the facility of framing new 
derivatives and compounds, consists, without doubt, 
in the remarkable preservation of original materials 
and processes. So regular and clear are its formative 
methods, that in most words we can distinguish root, 
prefix, and termination, recognizing the original form 
and signification of each. While the etymology is 
thus elaborate, the syntax is of such inferior interest 
as to be frequently omitted in Sanskrit grammars. 
The charm of this language lies, not in the construction 
of sentences or periods, but in its boundless store of 
epithets. The formation and connection of clauses is 
extremely simple, but the number of cumbrous com- 
pound words is a serious defect in every species of 
composition. 
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The Sanskrit resembles Greek in its inflections ; it 
is richer in declension, but poorer in conjugation. 
Sanskrit nouns have three genders, three numbers, 
and eight cases. In conjugation we find three per- 
sons, six moods, and six tenses. Sanskrit is written 
from lefl to right ; its alphabet consists of fifty letters 
and two accessory signs. The construction of San- 
skrit metre is based, as in Greek, entirely on quantity, 
no regard being had to accent. The more ancient 
poems are written in very simple metre, generally 
iambic, but the later versification is elaborate and 
artificial. 

It is probable that the Sanskrit ceased to be a 
spoken language about the third or fourth century 
before our era. A variety of Indian dialects, classed 
under the general term Prakrit, are derived from this 
classic language. Among these we may mention the 
Hindui, spoken by the pure Hindoo population of the 
peninsula, alsp the Hindustani, the dialect used by the 
Mohammedan Hindoos. The former is written in the 
Sanskrit character, the latter in the Arabic. The 
ancient Sanskrit, thus superseded by mixed dialects, 
continues to be employed, not only for the sacred 
writings, but as the literary language of the Hindoos, 
their poetry and dramatic works being still preserved 
in this learned idiom. 

Sanskrit or Hindoo Literature. 

The Hindoos and Egyptians, both claiming an 
ancient and characteristic civilization, differ remarka- 
bly in this. In Egypt, we find pyramids, statues 
and inscriptions, historical relics; we know much of 
what the Egyptian has • done, little of what he has 
thought. In India, the case is reversed ; of authentic 
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history there is little. We know nothing certainly of 
the achievements of this remarkable people ; but of 
their search after truth, their thoughts and speculations, 
we have the fullest record. Egypt is the country of 
monuments — India, the land of books. 

The most ancient of the sacred books of the Hin- 
doos are known as Vedas. They were written, prob- 
ably, in the first centuries after the Aryan invasion of 
the peninsula, or, as Max Miiller conjectures, a little 
later, between 1200 and icxx) B.C. The Aryan invaders 
of India were a pastoral and agricultural people ; 
a race of sages rather than of conquerors. A con- 
siderable period elapsed before the increase of popu- 
lation, or the desire o( more extended dominion led 
them to penetrate the rich and fertile country lying 
between the Indus and the Ganges. Then followed 
wars with the aboriginal races, and these naturally 
gave birth to epic poetry. A third and later period 
embraces the golden age of Sanskrit literature, when 
the peninsula was ruled by enlightened princes, and 
poetry, art, and science attained their highest develop- 
ment. It is not easy to fix the chronology of any 
period with certainty ; the one last mentioned lies 
probably between 400 B.C. and 1000 A.D. 

The Vedas contain the primitive teachings of 
Brahma, and were collected by the sage Vyasa, under 
three heads : the Rig- Veda, the Yajur-Veda, and the 
Sama-Veda ; there is also a fourth, compiled at a 
more recent date. The Vedas consist of hymns, 
mystic prayers, invocations, imprecations, and relig- 
ious rites. They have been largely commented, and 
the Vedic literature may afford abundant occupation 
to the most studious Brahmin. 

Among other ancient writings we may mention the 
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PuranaSy which correspond in some manner to the 
Theogony of Hesiod, containing as they do, traditions 
concerning cosmology and the genealogy of gods and 
heroes. Also, the Upapuranas, conimentaries on the 
latter, and the Ordinances of Manu. 

Although Polytheism is distinctly taught in the 
Vedas, there is latent in the system a vague idea of 
the unity of God, and the earlier Vedic teaching con- 
tained probably more of primitive truth than was 
transmitted to later times. It has been thought that 
the fabled Orpheus, to whom the Greeks attributed 
such sublime conceptions of the Deity, was, in reality, 
a sage of Eastern, probably of Hindoo origin. In 
one of the sacred poems, Krishna instructs a certain 
prince as to the necessity of subduing his lower appe 
tites and passions. In his reply to the objections of 
his disciple we have the following sentence : 

" It is possible ; for though the organs are great, the mind 
is greater ; the resolution is greater than the mind, and 
there is One greater than that" 

Brahma is, however, identified with nature, all that 
exists being an emanation of his substance. Ac- 
cording to Hindoo teaching, the soul, purified by num- 
berless transmigrations, is at length absorbed in the 
divinity as a drop of water is lost in the ocean. 
Krishna thus assures his disciple : " A man, trusting 
in the Supreme, goeth not astray ; at the hour of death 
he shall mix with the incorporeal nature of Brahma." 
The Hindoo thus renounces for himself the personal 
existence which he denies to the Deity. This much 
desired uniao with Brahma was only possible to 
Hindoos of the higher caste. These might, by pro- 
found contemplation and an ascetic life, pass without 
further transmigration to be absorbed in the divine 
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essence. A Hiodoo of lower rank might only hope, 
after the most austere and virtuous life, to be born, 
after many transmigrations, in a purer caste. 

HYMN TO THE SUN. 
.F^vu tie Rig-Vida, 

" Risen in majestic blaze, 
I^ t the universe's eye. 
Vast and wondrous host of rays 

Sbineth brightly in the sky. 
Soul of all that moveth not^ 

Soul of all that moves below, 
Lighteth be Earth's gloomiest spot, 
And the heavens are all aglow 1 
*■ See I he followeth the dawn, 
Brilliant in her path above ; 
As a youth by beauty drawn ■ 

Seeks the maiden of his love I 
Hear us, O ye Gods 1 this day, 
Hear us graciously, we pray I 
As the Sun his state b^ns. 
Free us from alt heinous sins. 
" Mitra, Varun Aditi ! 
Hear, O hear us, graciously ; 
Powers of ocean, earth, and air, 
Listen, listen to our prayer." 

— GRlFprrHs, 
The philosophical systems of the Hindoos, gener- 
ally classed under six heads, are founded more or less 
upon the Vedas, but embrace a wide range of varied 
and conflicting doctrine. Portions of these writings 
have been praised as worthy of comparison with the 
best works of the Greek philosophers ; in others again 
we find the syllogism, dilemma, etc., handled with an 
ingenuity worthy of the sophists of any age or country. 
The scientific literature of the Hindoos is not ex- 
tensive. Of their grammatical works we have already 
spoken. Whatever accurate knowledge they have 
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concerning the heavenly bodies b of cot npa ratiYety 
modem date, and was borrowed principally firom the 
Greeks. In aritiunetic and algebra dieir original 
progre^ was truly remarkable ; the d^n'mat system 
of notation which Europe received from die Arabs is 
of Hindoo origin, and our arithmetical figures are 
derived from die Sanskrit alphabet. In medicine and 
surgery die Hindoos possess works which are supposed 
to be of considerable value. With regard to the fine 
arts, however, or die more pracdcal applications of 
science, diere is litde to attract die attention of the 
student. 

We win now pa^ to the niost interesting depart- 
ment of Indian literature. The principal epic poems 
of the Hindoos are the Mahibhirata and the R&mi- 
yana. The subject of the former is the feud between 
two royal races — the Pandavas and the Kauravas. 
It contains one hundred thousand double verses, and 
the date is variously stated from the year looo B.C. 
to the tenth century of our era. The Bhagavad-Gita 
is a remarkable episode, of which the following is the 
subject. Arjoon, a hero about to engage in batde, 
finds his soul oppressed by the mystery of life, its 
suffering and conflict, and believes that, whether he 
goes fors^'ard or declines the combat, he must equally 
sin. Krishna encourages the hero ; and, in the dialogue 
which follows, we have, as it were, the essence of the 
highest Brahminical teaching. Krishna, seeing the 
reluctance of Arjoon to contend with his kinsmen 
who arc in the hostile camp, thus speaks : 

" And be thou sure the mighty boundless soul. 
The Eternal Essence that pervades the whole, 
Can never perish, never waste away : 
''J'JR indestructible nor knows decay. 
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ITp tiien, and conquer t In thy mi^t arise 1 

Fear not to slay //, for // never dies I 

As men throw off their garments worn and old. 

And newer raiment round their bodies fold, 

The ethereal spirit leaves its mortal shell 

And finds another form wherein to dwell 

Essence of Life I It lives, undimnied its T2.J, 

Though fiercest 6re or keen dart seek to slay. 

Viewless, immutable, unshaken, still 

// rests secure, yet wanders where // wUL 

Incomprehensible, // knows not change, 

Boundless in being, boundless in its range, 

This is the nature of Ihe Soul, great chief. 

It lives forever — therefore spare thy grief: 

All that is bom must die, that dies be bom again." 

In the Bhagavad-Gita there is much of deep philo- 
sophic thought ; and this is not mingled, as in the 
Vedas, with grossness and puerile superstition. 

The Ramayana describes, in twenty-four thousand 
double verses, the trials and exploits of Rama, a dei- 
fied monarch, or rather an incarnation of Vishnu. 
He is the hero of some of the finest of the Hindoo 
poems and dramas. In all of these, nymphs, gods 
and demons play a distinguished part The following 
lines are from an address of Sita, the bride of the 
hero, who wishes to share his forest exile : 

" If thou, indeed. 
Depart this day into the forest drear, 
I will precede, and smooth the thomy way. 
O hero brave, as water we reject 
In which our nutriment has been prepared, 
So anger spurn, and every thought unkind, 
Unworthy of thy spouse, and by thy side, 
Unblamed and unforbidden, let her stay. 
O chide me not ; for where the husband i»^ 
Within the palace, on the stately car. 
Or wandering in the air, in every states— 
The shallow of his foot is her abode. 
My mother and my father having left, 
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I have no dwelling-place distinct from thee. 

Forbid me not. For in the wlderness. 

Hard of access, renounced by men and filled 

With animals and birds of every kind, 

And savage tigers, I will surely dwelL 

This horrid wilderness shall be to me 

Sweet as my father's house, and all the noise 

Of the three worlds shall never interrupt 

My duty to my lord. A gay recluse, 

On thee attending, happy shall I feel 

Within this honey-scented grove to roam, 

For thou e'en here canst nourish and protect ; 

And therefore other friend I cannot need. 

To-day most surely with thee I will go, 

And thus resolved, I must not be denied. 

Roots and wild fruit shall be my constant food ; 

Nor will I, near thee, add unto thy cares, 

Nor lag behind, nor forest food refuse ; 

But fearless traverse every hill and dale. 

Viewing the winding stream, the craggy rock, 

And, stagnant at its base, the pool or lake. 

In nature's deepest mysteries thou art skilled, 

O hero — and I long with thee to view 

Those sheets of water, filled with lotus blooms, 

Covered with ducks, and swans, and sylvan fowl. 

And studded with each wild and beauteous flower." 

2 Pancha-Tantra is the only work on morals com- 
I by the Hindoo sages. Among its most com- 
able maxims are the following : 

hy may not those riches, which are neither bestowed in 

lor enjoyed, be considered as mine as well as thine?" 

hat strength by which an enemy cannot be overcome ; 

nowledge of religion which does not produce religious 

s ; and those riches which are never enjoyed — are 

^ worthless." 

here are two excellent things in the world : the friend- 

f the good, and the beauties of poetry." 

he elephant, the lion, and the wise man seek their 

in flight ; but the crow, the deer, and the coward die 

ir nest." 

s long as a person remains silent, he is honored ; but 
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as soon as he opens his mouth, men sit in judgment upon 
his capacity." 

" Every one, looking downwards, becomes impressed with 
the idea of his own greatness ; looking upwards, he feels his 
own littleness." 

Women and kings form the subject of many of these 
sentences, and are sometimes classed together in a 
manner equally unflattering to both. 

" I^t none confide in the sea, nor in whatever has claws 
or horns, or carries deadly weapons ; neither in a woman nor 
in a king." 

'* Kings, women, and climbing plants love those who are 
near them." 

" He is mistaken who thinks the king is ever his friend." 

" Women neither love nor hate ; all their search is after 
new fiiends." 

The following is curious : 

** Very great sins, and very great acts of virtue, are certain 
to be punished or rewarded, either within three years, or 
three months, or three lunar quarters, or in three days." 

The lyric poetry of the Hindoos is remarkable for 
descriptions of natural scenery. Its beauties are, 
however, marred by softness and effeminacy of senti- 
ment. The Gita-Govinda, a pastoral, in which Krishna 
appears as a shepherd, has been much admired. 

The Hitopadesa is a collection of fables, in which 
Vishnu-Sarma is supposed to instruct certain young 
princes committed to his care. It has been translated 
into almost every known language. 

The Hindoo Theatre. 

The drama is supposed to have reached its highest 
development in the third or fourth century before 
our era. The Hindoos say that it was invented by 
Brahma, who drew the material from the Vedas. The 
first dramas were exhibited in presence of the god? 
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by the Gandharbas and Asparasas, spirits and nymphs 
of Indra's heaven. There is a pretty allusion to this 
fable in the play of " The Hero and the Nymph." 

Urvdsi, a nymph of the air, is, with a band of sister 
spirits, winging her flight from the crest of Himalaya, 
when she is seized by a powerful and malignant demon. 
Her companions shriek for aid ; the hero appears in 
his chariot, pursues the demon, and she is rescued. 
Urvasi is preoccupied with the thought of her adven- 
ture and of the hero by whom she has been delivered, 
so that when she is called upon to perform in the 
heavenly drama, she has forgotten her part. For this 
offence she is exiled from heaven, and is condemned 
by Indra to lead the life of a mortal until certain con- 
ditions be fulfilled. In this little episode we have a 
fine description of the pursuit of the demon through 
the air. For this and the succeeding extracts we have 
used Prof. Wilson's translations. 

" Hero {to his charioteer), — Bend our course 
To yonder point, and urge the rapid steeds 
To swiftest flight. 'Tis done ; before the car 
Like volleyed dust the scattering clouds divide ; 
The whirling wind deceives the dazzled eye, 
And double round the axle seems to circle. 
The wavering chowrie on the steed's broad brow 
Points backward, motionless as in a picture ; 
And backward streams the banner from the breeze. 
We meet — immovable." 

The drama from which we take the above lines pos- 
sesses much interest, and the passage in which the 
hero seeks for his vanished bride is of singular beauty. 
All nature, animate and inanimate, is invoked to aid 
him in his search. Palm-tree, lotus-blossom, flowing 
water, pea-fowl, elephant — each apostrophized in turn — 
replies with a characteristic choral song. Urvasi, her- 
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self, is a lovely creation, which will bear comparison 
with the Ariel and Undine of European literature. 

The language of these ancient dramas, and even of 
those written at a later date, is Sanskrit. It must be 
observed, however, that while gods, kings, and Brah- 
mins speak the sacred idiom, the minor characters, 
including always the women, speak Prakrit. Sir 
William Jones observes, in his preface to the Sa- 
kuntal& : " Fr&krit is little more than the language of 
the Brahmins melted down by a delicate articulation 
to the softness of the Italian." This criticism will 
only apply to the PrAkrit which is spoken by the hero- 
ine and the chief female characters. The dialect used 
by the common people and slaves is far less refined. 
A knowledge of the learned idiom was considered 
entirely out of place in the gentler sex. A character 
in one of the dramas exclaims: "Two things make 
me laugh — a woman reading Sanskrit, and a man sing- 
ing a song." The use of what was actually a dead 
language prevented the drama from becoming at any 
time a popular entertainment among the Hindoos. 
Even the educated, who understood the Sanskrit, could 
not receive the same pleasure as if the actors spoke in 
the familiar vernacular. 

These dramas were represented only on great occa- 
sions ; the festivals of the gods, the birth of a prince, 
etc. The subjects are generally, but not always, 
mythological. Tragedy is unknown, and every piece 
concludes in such a manner as to leave an agreeable 
impression. In the Indian drama we observe the 
same incongruity which marks their mythology. While 
the shedding of blood, even in combat, is strictly 
banished from the stage, scenes are represented far 
more revolting— as where in " M4Iati and M&dhava," 
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the hero appears in the temple of Chimundi, bearing 
in his hand a lump of human flesh, an oiTertng to the 
terrific goddess. 

The range of characters is wide — including often in 
the same play, gods, demons, heroes. Brahmin sages, 
slaves, executioners, dancers and mountebanks. The 
heroine has always, of necessity, her companion and 
confidant ; devotees and priestesses are also repre- 
sented, not always in favorable colors. In one drama 
a priestess appears decorated with a necklace of 
human skulls ; she yields, however, in horror to the 
goddess whom she serves, and who Avears, instead of a 
jewel, a human corpse pendant from each ear. This 
fearful apparition is only described. 

The Viddshaka, or buffoon, singularly enough, is 
always a Brahmin. He is the humble companion of 
a prince or man of rank, and in style of wit generally 
resembles Sancho Panza. When he expresses himself 
as follows, .we seem to hear a speech from a Spanish 
comedy : 

" Servant. — I wish every one to take notice that the 
harder it rains, the more thoroughly do I get ducked ; and 
the colder tlie wind that blows down my back, the more do 
my limbs shiver. A pretty situation for a man of my talents ; 
for one who can play the flute with seven holes, the vlna 
with seven strings, can sing like a jackass, and who acknowl- 
edges no musical superior except perhaps Tamburu* or 
Narada." \ 

The number of acts varies in the Hindoo drama 
from four to ten, the time allotted for each being from 
one and a half to four hours. It is unnecessary to sa/ 
that a single piece forms the entertainment of an 
entire day. Each play begins and ends with a bene- 

* One of tite chorifttors uf heaven. 

t I'he ton of Brahma, inventor of the Indian hite. 
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diction and a prologue, which consists of a dialogue 
between two of the actors. In this some account is 
given of the play about to be performed, also an 
eulogium of the author. 

A further peculiarity remains to be noted. In the 
Hindoo drama the unities were entirely disregarded ; 
but there was no scenery, nor could the stage be 
transformed in any way to denote the transfer of the 
action from town to country — from the palace of the 
king to the depths of the tropical forest. All is left 
to the imagination of the audience, who must follow 
the description whidh the actor gives of his surround- 
ings. A housebreaker, entering, says : '* This wall is 
of baked bricks ; they must be picked out," upon 
which he sets to work upon the imaginary obstacle. 
Having made a breach, he looks in. *' How ! a lamp 
alight ! The golden rays streaming through the open- 
ing in the wall show in the exterior darkness like the 
yellow streak of the pure metal on the touch-stone. 
Now, to enter," etc., etc. 

In the same manner, an actor describes the palace 
he is about to enter. 

" Messenger. — ^A very pretty entrance, indeed. The 
threshold is very neatly colored, well-swept, and watered ; 
the floor is beautified with strings of sweet flowers ; the top 
of the gate is lofty and gives one the pleasure of looking up 
to the clouds, whilst the jasmine festoon hangs tremblingly 
down, as if it were now tossing on the trunk of Indra's 
elephant. Over the door way is a lofty arch of ivory ; above 
it, again, wave flags dyed with saffiower, their fringes curling 
in the wind, like fingers that beckon me : " Come hither." 
On either side, the capitals of the door-posts support elegant 
crystal flower-pots, in which young mango-trees are spring- 
ing up. The door-panels are of gold, stuck, like the stout 
breast of a demon, with studs of adamant. 

'♦Servant. — This leads to the first court. Enter, sir ; enter. 

" Mess. — Bless me I why here is a line of palaces^ as white 
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as the moon, as the conch» as the stalk of the lotas — the 
stucco has been, laid on here by handfiils ; golden steps, 
embellished with various stones, lead to the upper apart- 
ments, whence the crystal windows, festooned ¥rith pearls, 
and bright as the eyes of a moon-faced maid, look down 
upon Ujjayin. The porter dozes on an easy-chair, as stately 
as a Brahmin deep in the Vedas. " 

In the general plot and conduct of these dramas 
there is much that is revolting not only to our ideas 
of Christian morality, but to all our habits of thought 
and feeling. These compositions are curious, as ex- 
amples of a literature which owes nothing to the 
classic writers from which our own has been derived, 
also as illustrations of an ancient and peculiar civili- 
zation which stands alone in the history of the world. 
We find in the Hindoo drama occasional instances 
of high and noble thought, sometimes strangely col- 
ored by the peculiar doctrines of their mythology. la 
the Mrichchhakati, or ** Toy Cart," a prince would in^ 
cite one of his followers to the commission of a murder. 
The latter objects ; and the prince exclaims : 

" Come, come ; what have you to fear ? 
VitX. — All natiure ; the surrounding realms of space ; 
The genii of these groves, the moon, the sun, 
The winds, the vault of heaven, the firm-set earth. 
Hell's awful ruler, and the conscious soul — 
These all bear witness to the good or ill 
That men perform, and these will see the deed." 

• I 

Failing to move him, the prince commands a young 
slave to perform the cruel deed, ofTering a rich recom- 
pense. A spirited scene ensues, the young man 
refusing firmly to obey. To the indignant question 
of the prince : 

** Villain, am I not your master ? " 
the slave replies : 
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" You are, sir ; my body is yours, but not my inuoceuce ; 
I dare not obey you." 

The enraged prince has recourse to violence, but 
the young man answers : 

** Beat me if you will ; kill me if you will — I cannot do 
what ought not to be done. Fate has already punished me 
with servitude for the misdeeds of a former life, and I will 
not inciu- the penalty of being bom again a slave." 

In conclusion, we would give a few extracts : 

THE SETTING OF THE CRESCENT MOON. 

'* From his high palace bowed, 
And hastening to his setting, scantly gleams 
The waning moon, amidst the gathering gloom ; 
In slender crescent, like the tusk*s fine point, 
That peers above the darkening wave, where bathes 
The forest elephant." 

The following is from the '* Toy Cart." The heroine 
and her attendant wander belated; the storm rises, 
and in their conversation we have a description clothed 
in peculiar imagery : 

" Attendant. — Lady, upon the mountain's brow the 
clouds 
Hang dark and drooping, as the aching heart 
Of her who sorrows for her absent lord ; 
Their thunders rouse the pea-fowl, and the sky 
[s agitated by their wings, as fanned 
Hy thousand fans with costly gems inchased. 
Behold, where yonder ponderous cloud assumes 
The stature of the elephant, the storks 
Entwine a fillet for his front, and waves 
The lightning like a pennon o'er his head. 

" Ladv. — Observe, my friend, the day is swallowed up 
By these deep shades, dark as the dripping leaf 
Of the tamala-tree, and like an elephant 
That cowering shuns the battle's arrowy sleet. 
So shrinks the scattering ant-hill from the shower. 
The fickle lightning darts such brilliant rays, 
As gleam from golden lamps in temples hung. 
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Whilst, like the consort of an humble lord. 
The timid moonlight peeps amid the clouds. 

** Att. — ^I'here, like a siring of elephants, the clouds 
In regular file, by lightning fillets bound, 
Move slowly at their potent god's command. 
The heavens let down a silver chain to earth. 
The earth, that shines with buds and sheds sweet odors. 
Is pierced with showers, like diamond-shafted darts 
Launched from the rolling mass of deepest blue 
Which heaves before the breeze and foams with flame ; 
Like ocean's dark waves by the tempest driven, 
And tossing high their flashing surge to shore. 

" Lady. — Hailed by the pea-fowl with their shrillest crie% 
By the pleased storks delightedly caressed. 
And by the provident swans with anxious eye 
Regarded, yonder rests one threatening cloud 
Involving all the atmosphere in gloom. 

" Att. — The countenance of heaven is close concealed 
By shades the lightning scant irradiates. 
The day and night confusedly intermix, 
And all the lotus eyes of either close. 
The world is lulled to slumber by the sound 
Of falling waters, sheltered by the clouds 
That countless crowd the chambers of the sky. 

" Lady. — The stars are all extinct, as fades the memory 
Of kindness in a bad man's heart. The heavens 
Are shorn of all their radiance, as the wife 
Her glory loses in her husband's absence. 
In sooth, I think the firmament dissolves : 
Melted by Indra's scorching bolt it falls 
In unexhausted torrents. Now the cloud 
Ascends — now stoops — now roars aloud in thunder — 
Now sheds its streams — now frowns with deeper gloom. 
Full of fantastic change, like one new raised 
By fortune's fickle favors." 

A SULTRY NOON.* 

"'Tis past mid-day. Exhausted by the heat. 
The peacock plunges in the scanty pool 
That feeds the tall tree's root ; the drowsy bee 
Sleeps in the hollow chamber of the lotus 

* From the ** Hero and the Nymph.** 
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Darkened with closing petab ; on the brink 
Of the now tepid lake the wild duck lurks 
Amongst the sedgy shade ; and even here 
The parrot from his wiry bower complains 
And calls for water to allay his thirst." 

A FOREST SCENE.* 

*' The sun, with glow intense. 
Shoots through the sky, and drives to shade 
The silent songsters of the glade. 
Alone, amid the loftiest boughs, 
The dove repeats her tender vows ; 
Or wild fowl ay, as pleased they mark 
Their insect prey amid the bark. 
By tangling branches overhead 
A cooling gloom beneath is spread. 
Where rests the elephant, reclining 
Against the ancient trunk ; or, twining 
His tusk around the branchy bower, 
He scatters round a leafy shower 
Of flowery buds, that falling seem 
An offering to the sacred stream 
Whose crystal waters placid flow 
Along the verdant shore below." 

PROWESS OF A HERO.t 

** I feel abashed when I observe his prowess. 
Unmoved he stands, though round him madly rages 
The storm of battle — through the murky air. 
With clouds of dust obscured, the whirHng sword 
Flashes like lightning — rattle the rushing cars. 
With jangling bells harsh pealing; onward roll 
Like thunder-clouds the ponderous elephants. 
Dark laden with the tempest of the war. 
He shouts defiance ; and his clanging bow 
Is heard above the rattling drums, more loud 
And more reiterated than the din • 
Which mountain bowers reverberate to the roar 
Of the wild elephant. The hero heaps 
The earth with trunkless, tossing heads, as offerings 
To satisfy the hungry king of death." 

• From '' Uttara-Rima-Oujritra.'' t Ibid. 
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The drama from which we have taken the abc 
concludes with the following benediction spoken 
Rama: 

'* May that inspired strain, whose lines impart 
This tale, delight and purify the heart ; 
As with a mother's love, each grief allay. 
And wash like Gangi's waves, our sins away. 
And may dramatic skill and taste profound 
Portray the story and the verse expound. 
So that due honor ever shall belong 
To the great master of poetic song, 
Alike familiar with a loftier theme, 
The sacred knowledge of the One Supreiul" 
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GREEK LANGUAGE. 

Among the Pelasgic idioms, the ancient Greek 
attained the highest development, being distinguished 
by the richness of its vocabulary and the elegance 
and strength of its combinations and phrases. It 
excels equally in harmony, being musical even in 
prose. With regard to the supposed derivation of 
Greek from Sanskrit, Max MUller remarks : 

'* No sound scholar would ever think of deriving any 
Greek or Latin word from Sanskrit. Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin are sisters, varieties of one and the same type. They 
all point to some earHer stage, when they were less different 
from each other than they now are, but no more." 

The Greek counted four principal dialects, the differ- 
ences being mainly of form, and with but little diver- 
gence in stems and roots. 

The iEolic, the most ancient of these dialects, was 
spoken north of the Isthmus, in certain colonies of 
Asia Minor, and in the northern islands of the iEgean 
Sea. It was used by Alcaeus and Sappho, and is 
found, mingled with other forms, in Homer, Pindar, 
Theocritus, and other writers. Some authors consider 
that the iEolic does not possess a sufficiently fixed 
character to be considered as a distinct dialect. 

The Doric, which was characterized by its strength, 
was the language of Pindar, Theocritus, Archimedes, 
and generally of the Pythagorean philosophers. It 
was spoken in the Peloponnesus and in the Doric 
colonies of Asia Minor, Lower Italy, and Sicily. 

The Ionic, distinguished by its softness and har- 
mony, was spoken in the Ionian colonies of Asia 
2 
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Minor and the islands of the Archipelago. It waa 
used by Homer and Hesiod, by Anacreon in his odes, 
also by Herodotus and some other prose writers. 

The Attic dialect, which is little more than the 
Ionic enriched and refined, prevailed during the gold- 
en age of Greek literature. It was the language of 
^ischylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes ; 
of the historians Thucydides and Xenophon ; as also 
of Plato, Demosthenes, and others among the writers 
and orators of Greece. 

During the first centuries of our era Greek was in 
some sort a universal language, and was everywhere 
used by educated persons. During the latter period 
of the Eastern empire it was still spoken with tolerable 
purity at the court of Constantinople and among 
the learned ; a mixed idiom had, however, taken 
its place among the masses of the people. With 
the fall of Constantinople, I4S3, the ancient Greek 
ceased to be a living language, and the popular dia- 
lect, now known as modern Greek or Romaic, de- 
parted still further froiii the forms of the classic tongue. 

Early Literature of Greece. 

It is impossible to suppose that the Greek language 
could have attained within a brief period the rich- 
ness and full development which we find in the Ho- 
meric verse. Centuries must have elapsed, during 
the course of which the primitive idiom became fitted 
U) embody in regular and harmonious numbers the 
lofty conceptions of the poet. 

If we admit this progress in the language, we must 
also conclude that the art of poetry itself d !d not sud- 
denly attain its full perfection ; that long before the time 
of Homer the Greeks had listened with delight to 
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the strains of earlier and ruder bards. Some of these 
poems were sung at rural festivals, such as were the 
times of harvest and vintage. Homer alludes to the 
lay of Linus, which was sung at the grape gathering. 
Linus was a beautiful shepherd youth torn by savage 
d.^gs, and his fate, like that of Adonis, was yearly 
lamented by young men and maidens. The song 
Bormus had also a plaintive character, and com- 
memorated the story of a boy who, while drawing 
water for the reapers, was seized and borne away by 
nymphs of the stream. 

In these primitive lays it -is probable that an alle- 
gorical meaning was intended, and that in the un- 
timely fate of blooming youths, the poet lamented the 
tender beauty of spring wasted by the summer heat. 

Besides these rustic songs there were Paeans ad- 
dressed to Apollo and other gods ; Hymenaeos, or 
marriage hymns, and Threnos, or lamentations for the 
dead, all contributing to the religious pomp, the joy, 
or the solemnity of every sacred or festive gathering. 
Apart from these more popular compositions were 
religious and heroic poems by bards such as Marsyas, 
Orpheus, and Musaeus, names which belong rather 
to the mythology than the literature of Greece. Of 
these graver works we have perhaps some portion in 
the verses generally known as Orphic Remains, but 
even these, as we shall have occasion to remark, are of 
doubtful authenticity. 

With such exceptions, we may say that the names 
of the earlier bards, with the lays they sang, have alike 
passed into oblivion, leaving the great father of epic 
poetry to stand with his perfected Work first in time 
as in genius among the classic writers of the world. 
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HOMER. 
{PROBABLE EPOCH) TENTH CENTURY B.C. 

For the life of this poet, the time and place of his 
birth, and the manner in which his poems were trans- 
mitted, we have little more than popular traditions, 
with conjectures, more or less probable, derived from 
his writings. 

According to the opinion most generally received, 
Homer was born in Smyrna, and belonged to one of 
the Ionian families which had removed from Ephesus 
to that city at a time when its population consisted 
chiefly of iEtolians and Achaians. The poet's mother 
was named Crithe'is ; with regard to his father, we 
have many contradictory accounts. 

Homer is said to have taught a school at Smyrna, 
and to have already acquired some reputation as a 
poet, when he was induced by one Mentes, a mer- 
cliant and sea captain, to accompany him upon his 
voyages. During these he acquired the geographical 
knowledge which he displays in his works ; but they 
seem to indicate also that he had never visited any 
country west of the Ionian Sea. Wherever he went. 
Homer recited his verses, which were received with 
enthusiasm, except in Smyrna, where he is said to 
have experienced' the fate of a prophet in his own 
country. 

During a visit which he made in Ithaca, the poet 
contracted a disease in his eyes, which is said to have 
terminated in total blindness ; hence, according to 
some the name of Homer, instead of that of Melesi- 
gene^, or Maeonidcs, which he had formerly borne. 
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Homeros signifies also a witness or voucher ; and 
many critics are unwilling to admit the supposition 
that the living, ever-varying pictures presented to us 
by this great poet could have been painted by one 
shut out from the world of light. 

According to an old tradition, Thestorides, a school- 
master of Phocea, obtained from Homer a copy of his 
poems, and sailing to Chios, recited them publicly as 
his own compositions. Homer followed and exposed 
the impostor, who was obliged to leave the island in 
disgrace. The poet resided a long time at Chios, in 
the enjoyment of wealth and fame. The manner of 
his death is uncertain ; according to Herodotus, he 
died at los, on his way to Athens, and was buried on 
the sea-shore. 

With regard to the exact period at which Homer 
lived, nothing can be ascertained with any degree of 
certainty. We may suppose, however, that he flour- 
ished in the tenth century before our era. That he 
composed his verses at least a century later than the 
fall of Troy seems also probable. When warlike 
achievements were transmitted by oral tradition and 
the recitation of bards, such an interval would detract 
nothing from the interest felt by the Asiatic Greeks 
in the exploits of their countrymen. The lapse of 
time was, on the other hand, sufficient to give both 
personages and events a historical and legendary 
■ character, and to allow the poet the necessary freedom 
in the use of fictitious embellishments. 

The fame of Homer rests upon his two great poems, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. It would be out of place 
in the present work to give more than a passing 
notice to the controversies which have arisen in 
modern times regarding this poet and his writings. 
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Some critics consider the story of the expedition 
against Troy, and the capture of that city by the 
Greeks, as purely mythical, both as to the great 
event and its details. To this we would only say, that 
a popular tradition generally received concerning an 
event of national importance can hardly be accounted 
for otherwise than by supposing it to have a founda- 
tion in fact. No poet, whether ancient or modern, 
has ventured upon a historical fiction, of which the 
subject was altogether imaginary, both as to person- 
ages and events. The rude and unlettered Greeks ol 
that early period would have felt but little enthu- 
siasm for the Homeric poems had they not believed 
that the heroes of the Iliad had a real existence. It 
is probable that their exploits were already familiar 
from tradition, and the recitation of ruder bards, when 
the great poet collected the scattered legends, and 
wove them into that wondrous epic which stands 
alone among the productions of human genius. 

There are also writers who doubt the existence of 
Homer himself, and believe the Iliad to have been 
compiled from unconnected fragments of ancient min- 
strelsy, having the Trojan war for their common 
subject. This theory is rejected by the best critics. 
The sustained excellence of the different portions of 
the poem, the unity of plan, and the harmony which 
is observed throughout, particularly in the action of 
the leading characters, prove, in their opinion, that 
the entire Iliad was the production of the same mind. 
Reasoning also from internal evidence, they consider 
the Odyssey as the undoubted sequel to the greater 
poem, showing less fire and brilliancy, but bearing, 
nevertheless, the true Homeric stamp. No doubt 
was ever entertained upon the authenticity of these 
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poems by the ancient Greeks, who were certainly in a 
better position to form a correct judgment. 

It was customary for the Greek rhapsodists to re- 
cite at festivals some chosen passage of the Homeric 
poems, more stress being sometimes laid on the art 
of the reciter than on the beauty of the verses. It 
was probably in this manner that the books of the 
Iliad and Odyssey were dispersed, and existed at one 
time only in unconnected fragments. Solon took the 
first step towards restoring them, by compelling the 
rhapsodists to follow one another according to the 
order of the poem. A little later, Pisistratus, with 
the aid of several Greek poets, collected the scattered 
portions of the Iliad and Odyssey, and restored the 
whole to their original state. Proclamation was made 
throughout Greece, offering a liberal reward for any 
written fragments of these poems. So anxious was 
Pisistratus to obtain a correct version that he paid 
again and again for copies of the same passages made 
by different persons. By comparing these, he was 
enabled to decide upon the proper readings, and to 
reject the additions made by inferior bards. 

The Iliad. 

The subject of this poem is, as the opening verses 
declare, the wrath of Achilles, and the calamities 
which followed his quarrel with Agamemnon. 

" Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful spring 

Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess sing ! 

That wrath which hurled to Pluto's gloomy reign 

The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain ; 
• Whose Hmbs unburied on the naked shore, 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore ; 

Since great Achilles and Atrides strove, 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove I ' 
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Achilles, wronged and insulted by Agamemnon, 
retires from the war, in which he refuses to take any 
further part. The king is depicted as haughty and 
impious ; and the sympathies of the reader are enlisted 
on the side of the Thessalian prince. 

In the third book, Helen, the unhappy cause of the 
war, appears for the first time. Paris, meeting Mene- 
laiis in the field, flies conscience stricken before the 
injured king, "and shuns the fate he well deserved 
to find." 

** As godlike Hector sees the prince retreat, 
He thus upbraids him with a generous heat : 
Unhappy Paris ! but to women brave ! 
So fairly-formed, and only to deceive ! 
Oh ! hadst thou died when first thou saw'st the b'ght, 
Or died at least before thy nuptial rite ! 
A better fate than vainly thus to boast. 
And fly, the scandal of thy Trojan host. 
Gods ! how the scornful (Greeks exult to see 
Their fears of danger undeceived in thee ! 
Thy figure promised with a martial air, 
But ill thy soul supplies a form so fair." 

Roused by these taunts, Paris challenges Mene- 
laiis to decide the fortune of the war by single com- 
bat. Iris is sent by Juno to summon Helen to the 
ramparts that she may view the fight. In the passage 
which follows, the art of the poet has been much 
admired. We are shown the affectionate weakness of 
the aged king, who has exposed his country to ruin by 
shielding his guilty son, and who now, won by the 
gentle grace of Helen, treats her as his child, and ex- 
cuses her crime as compelled by an overruling power. 

"She si)oke, and sweet desire moved Helen's mind, 
Deep-touched by all her folly had resigned ; 
The lord, whom once her virgin arms caressed. 
The roof that reared her, and the hearth that blest^ 
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She rose, her siiowy veil around her spread 

And tears of tenderness beneath it shed ; 

Then onward passed, and sought the Scaean gate 

Where sate the elders of the Trojan state ; 

Chiefs, who no more in bloody fights engage, 

But wise through time, and narrative with age, 

IJke grasshoppers that in the woods rejoice, 

Or send from summer bowers their slender voice. 

These, when the Spartan queen approached the tower, 

In secret owned resistless beauty's power ; 

They cried : No wonder such celestial charms 

For nine long years have set the world in arms ; 

What winning graces ! what majestic mien ! 

She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen 1 

Yet hence, oh, heaven ! convey that fatal face, 

And from destniction save the Trojan race." 

Priam receives Helen with affectionate greeting, 
places her beside him, and questions her concerning 
the Grecian leaders. The queen recognizes each in 
turn, but marks at length the absence of her brothers 
from the field. * 

" The rest 1 know, and could in order name ; 
All valiant chiefs, and men of mighty fame. 
Yet two are wanting of the numerous train 
Whom long my eyes have sought, and sought in vain. 
Castor and Pollux, first in martial force, 
One bold on foot, and one renowned on horse. 
My brothers these ; the same our native shore ; 
One house contained us, as one mother bore. 
Perhaps the chiefs, from warlike toils at ease, 
From distant Troy refused to sail the seas ; 
Perhaps their swords some nobler quarrel draws, 
Ashamed to combat in their sister's cause. 

So spoke the fair, nor knew her brothers' doom, 
Wra|)ped in the cold embraces of the tomb. 
Adorned with honors on their native shore, 
Silent they slept, and heard of wars no more." 

— Pope and Sotheby. 

The combat between Paris and the Spartan king i« 
interrupted by Venus, who comes to the rescue of 

2» 
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the Trojan prince. The truce is violated, and the 
war continues, Hector performing prodigies of valor. 
In the sixth book we find the episode of Hector's 
last visit to his father's palace. He refuses to taste 
.the wine which the aged queen brings for his refresh- 
ment, or to offer with blood-stained hands a libation 
to the gods. He rejects also the entreaties of Helen 
that he would give himself a short respite from the 
toils of war. The Spartan queen, contrasting Hector's 
virtue with the conduct of the unworthy Paris, feels 
all the bitterness of remorse. 

" When Helen thus with lowly grace began : 
Oh, generous brother ! if the guilty dame 
That caused these woes, deserve a sister's name ! 
Would heaven, ere all these dreadful deeds were done, 
The day that showed me to the golden sun, 
Had seen my death ! Why did not whirlwinds bear 
The fatal infant to the fowls of air ? 
Why sunk I no^t beneath the whelming tide, 
And midst the roarings of the waters died? 
Heaven filled up all my ills, and I accurst 
Bore all, and l^aris of those ills the worst. 
Helen at least a braver spouse might claim, 
Warmed with some virtue, some regard of fame I 
The gods have linked our miserable doom, 
Our present woe, and infamy to come ; 
Wide shall it spread, and last through ages long. 
Example sad, and theme of future song." 

Hector proceeds to seek Andromache, and the part- 
ing scene with her and with his infant son is among the 
most beautiful and the most frequently quoted pas* 
sages of the Iliad. 

PARTING OF HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 

" Hector now passed, with sad presaging heart, 
To seek his spouse, his soul's far dearer part ; 
At home he sought her, but he sought in vain : 
She, with one maid of all her menial train, 
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Had thence retired ; and with her second joy, 
The young Astyanax, the hope of Troy : 
Pensive she stood on llion's towery height, 
Beheld the war, and sickened at the sight ; 
There her sad eyes in vain her lord explore, 
Or weep the wounds her bleeding country bore. 

Hector this heard, returned Mriihout delay ; 
Swift through the town he trod his former way. 
Through streets of palaces and walks of state, 
And met the mourner at the Scaean gate. 
With haste to meet him spmng the joyful fair, 
Hib blameless wife. Action's wealthy heir. 
The nurse stood near, in whose embraces pressed, 
His only hope hung smiling at her breast ; 
Whom each soft charm and early grace adorn, 
Pair as the new-born star that gilds the mom. 
Silent the warrior smiled, and pleased resigned 
To tender i)assions all his mighty mind : 
His beauteous princess cast a mournful look. 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected spoke ; 
Her bosom labored with a boding sigh, 
And the big tear stood trembhng in her eye. 

* Too daring prince ! ah, whither dost thou run ? 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and son ! 
And think' St thou not how wretched we shall be, 
A widow I, a helpless orphan he ! 
For sure such courage length of life denies, 
And thou must fall, thy virtue's sacrifice. 
Greece in her single heroes strove in vain ; 
New hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain ! 
Oh grant me, gods ! ere Hector meets his doom. 
All 1 can ask of heaven, an early tomb. 
So shall my days in one sad tenor run. 
And end with sorrows as they first begun. 
No parent now remains my griefs to share, 
No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 
The fierce Achilles wrapp'd our walls in fire, 
Laid Thebae waste, and slew my warlike sire ! 
By the same arm my seven brave brothers fell ; 
In one sad day beheld the gates of hell. 
My mother lived to bear the victor's bands. 
The queen of Hi|)poplacia's sylvan lands. 

Yet, while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee : 
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Alas ! my jjarents, brothers, kindred, all 
Once more will perish, if my Hector CadL 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share : 
Oh, prove a husband's and a father's care ! 
That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy, 
Where yon wild fig-trees join the w^flls of Troy ; 
Thou from this tower defend the important post ; 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful host, 
That pass Tydides, Ajax, strive to gain. 
And there the vengeful Si>artan fires his train. 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given. 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven. 
Let others in the field their arms employ, 
But stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy.' 

The chief replied : * That post shall be my care, 
Nor that alone, but all the works of war. 
How would the sons of Troy, in arms renown* d. 
And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground, 
Attaint the lustre of my former name, 
Should Hector basely quit the field of fame? 
My early youth was bred to martial pains, 
My soul impels me to the embattled plains : 
Let ine be foremost to defend the throne, 
And guard my father's glories and my own. 
Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates ; 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates !) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy ! must bend, 
Must see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
Anil yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 
Not Priam's hoary hairs defiled with gore, 
Not all my brothers gasping on the shore, 
As thine, Andromache ! thy griefs I dread ; 
I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led 
In Argive looms our battles to design. 
And woes, of which so large a part was thine I 
Vo bear the victor's hard commands, or bring 
Tiie weight of waters from Hyperia's spring. 
There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry, *' liehold the mighty Hector's wife I " 
Some haughty (ireek, who lives thy tears to see, 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 
The lhou;^hts of glory past, and present shame, 
A thousand griefs shall waken at the n;ime ! 
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May 1 lie cold before that dreadful day, 
Pressed with a load of nionu mental clay ! 
Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep. 
Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep.' 

Thus having si>oke, the illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretched his fond amis to clasp the lovely boy. 
The babe clung crying to his nurse's breast. 
Scared at the dazzling helm and nodding crest 
With secret pleasure each fond parent smiled. 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child, 
The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And placed the beaming hehnet on the ground. 
Then kiss'd the child, and, lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr'd a father's prayer : — 

• •■*•• 

He six)ke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Restored the pleasing burden to her arms ; 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe he laid, 
Hush'd to repose, and with a smile survey* d. 
The troubled pleasure soon chastised by fear. 
She mingled with the smile a tender tear. 
The soften'd chief with kind compassion view'd. 
And dried the falling drops, and thus pursued :— 

* Andromache, my soul's far better part, 
Why with untmiely sorrows heaves thy heart ? 
No hostile hand can antedate my doom. 
Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb. 
Fix'd is the term to all the race of earth ; 
And such the hard condition of our birth, 
No force can then resist, no flight can save ; 
All sink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more — but hasten to thy tasks at home. 
There guide the spindle, and direct the loom : 
Me glory summons to the martial scene. 
The field of combat is the sphere for men ; 
VV- here heroes war, the foremost place I claim. 
The first in danger, as the first in fame.' 

Thus having said, the glorious chief resumes 
His towery helmet black with shading plumes. 
His princess parts, with a prophetic sigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 
That stream'd at every look ; then, moving slowr. 
Sought her own palace, and indulged her woe'. 
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There, while her tears deplored the godlike man, 
1 hrough all her train the soft infection ran. 
The pious maids their mingled sorrows shed. 
And mourn the living Hector as the dead." 

— Pope, Iliadj vL 

It would seem that in Achilles, Homer drew the 
ideal hero of a rude and barbarous age. He is brave, 
sincere, faithful in friendship, and reverent to the 
gods ; but he is also represented as fierce, cruel, 
incapable of pity, and wreaking his vengeance even 
on the lifeless remains of a valiant enemy. In Hector, 
on the contrary, we see the soul of the poet nobler 
than his age, endowing a character with those knightly 
virtues which his contemporaries could hardly have 
appreciated. 

In the ninth book, we have an embassy sent to 
Achilles by Agamemnon and the Greek leaders ; 
they offer rich presents, and pray that he would come 
to the aid of his countrymen. Their arrival at the 
tent of the hero is thus described : 

** Through the still night they march, and hear the roar 
Of murmuring billows on the sounding shore. 
To Neptune, ruler of the seas profound, 
Whose liquid arms the mighty globe surround, 
They pour forth vows, their embassy to bless, 
And calm the rage of stern ^-^acides. 
And nowj arrived, where, on the sandy bay 
The Myrmidonian tents and vessels lay ; 
Amused at ease, the godlike man they found, 
Pleased with the solemn harp's harmonious sound, 
(The well-wrought haq) from conquer'd Thebae came, 
Of i)olish'd silver was its costly frame :) 
With this he soothes his angry soul, and sings 
Th* immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. 
Patroclus only of the royal train, 
IMacM in his tent, attends the lofty strain; 
Full opposite he sat, and listen'd long, 
in silence waiting till he ceas'd the song. 
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Unseen the Grecian embassy proceeds 
To his high tent ; the great Ulysses leads. 
Achilles starting, as the chiefs he spied, 
Leap'd from his seat, and laid the harp aside." 

The hero repulses with scorn every attempt at 
reconciliation, and declares his intention to return to 
Greece with his followers. The war continues with 
varied success, and Achilles at length yields to the 
entreaties of his friend Patroclus, and lends him his 
armor that he may combat against the Trojans in his 
stead. The young hero is slain by Hector, and it is 
only after a fierce struggle that his body is rescued 
by the Greeks and conveyed to the tent of Achilles. 

In the eighteenth book, the poet relieves the scene 
of war and carnage by a beautiful episode. Achilles 
burns to avenge the death of his friend, but his armor 
has become the spoil of Hector ; Thetis, the goddess- 
mother of the hero, seeks the aid of Vulcan. 

** Meanwhile the silver-footed dame 
Reach'd the Vulcanian dome, eternal frame ! 
High-eminent amid the work divine, 
Where Heav'n's far-beaming brazen mansions shine. 
There the lame architect the goddess found, 
Obscure in smoke, his forges flaming round." 

The goddess prefers her petition to Vulcan, who 
proceeds to forge the celestial armor for Achilles. The 
following passages are taken from the description of 
the shield : 

" Next, ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard shines, 
Bent with the ponderous harvest of its vines ; 
A deeper dye the dangling clusters show, 
And, curled on silver props, in order glow : 
A darker metal mixt, intrenched the place ; 
And pales of glittering tin th' enclosure grace. 
In this, one i)athway gently winding leads, 
Where march a train with baskets on their heads, 
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(Fair maids and blooming youths) that smiling bear 

The purple product of th* autumnal year. 

To these a youth awakes the warbling strings 

Whose tender lay the fate of Linus sings ; 

In measured dance behind him move the train. 

Tune soft the voice, and answer to the strain. 

Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan leads 
Deep through fair forests, and a length of meads ; 
And stalls, and folds, and scatter'd cots between ; 
And fleecy flocks that whiten all the scene. 

A figured dance succeeds : such once was seen 
In lofty Gnossus ; for the Cretan queen, 
Form'd by Daedalean art : a comely band 
Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand. 
The maids in soft cymars of linen drest ; 
The youths all graceful in the glossy vest ; 
Of those the locks with flowery wreaths inroU'd ; 
Of these the sides adorn' d with swords of gold. 
That glittering gay, from silver belts depend. 
Now all at once they rise, at once descend 
With well taught feet ; now shape, in oblique ways 
Confus'dly regular, the moving maze : 
Now forth at once, too swift for sight they spring, 
And undistinguished blend the flying ring : 
So whirls a wheel, in giddy circle tost. 
And rapid as it runs, the single spokes are lost. 
Thus the broad shield complete, the artist crowned 
With his last hand, and poiir'd the ocean round : 
In living silver seem'd the waves to roll, 
And beat the buckler's verge, and bound the whole." 

From the nineteenth book to the close of the poem 
Achilles occupies the first place, rivalling by his 
exploits the deities who contend on either side. 

Chief among the Trojan heroes we see Hector, and 
/Eneas, the goddess-born son of Anchises. The inter- 
vention of the gods is thus described : 

" But when the powers descending swelled the fight, 
Then tumult rose ; fierce rage and pale afl"right 
Vaiied each face ; then Discord sounds alarms, 
Earth echoes, and the nations rush to arms. 
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Now through the trembling shores Minerva calls, 

And now she thunders from the Grecian walls. 

Mars, hovering o'er his Troy, his terror shrouds 

In gloomy tempests and a night of clouds : 

Now through each Trojan heart he fiiry pours 

With voice divine from I lion's topniost towers ; 

Now shouts to Simois from her beauteous hill : 

The mountain shook, the rapid stream stood stilly 

Above, the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls, 

And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 

Beneath, stem Neptune shakes the solid ground.; 

The forests wave, the mountains nod around ; 

Through all her summits tremble Ida's woods 

And from their sources boil her hundred floods. 

Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain. 

And the tossed navies beat the heaving main. 

Deep in the dismal regions of the dead, 

Th' infernal monarch rears his horrid head. 

Leaped front his throne, lest Neptune's arms should lay 

His dark dominions open to the day. 

And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 

Abhorred by men and dreadful e'en to gods. 

Snch war th* immortals wage; such horrors rend 

The world's vast concave, when the gods contend." 

The spirit of Hector is shown in the following lines 
taken from an address to his followers : 

" Behold, ye warriors, and exert your powers. 
Death is the worst ; a fate which all must try ; 
And, for our country, 'tis a bliss to die. 
The gallant man, though slain in fight he be, 
Yet leaves his nation safe, his children free ; 
Entails a debt on all the grateful state ; 
His own brave friends shall glory in his fate ; 
His wife live honored, all his race succeed ; 
And late posterity enjoy the deed ! " 

Jove himself, witnessing the valor of the Trojan 
prince, compassionates his inevitable doom. 

" Him, proud in triumph, glittering from afar. 
The god whose thunder rends the troubled air. 
Beheld with pity, as apait he sate, 
And cons *o i^. looked through all the scene of fate. 
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He shook the sacred honors of his head ; 
Olympus trembled, and the godhead said : 

* Ah ! wretclied man ! unmindful of thy end ! 
A moment's glory ! and what fates attend? 
In heavenly panoply divinely bright 
Thou stand' St, and armies tremble at thy sight. 
Yet live ! 1 give thee one illustrious day, 
A blaze of glory ere thou fad'st away. 
For ah ! no more Andromache shall come, 
With joyful tears to welcome Hector home ; 
No more officious, with endearing charms, 
From thy tired limbs unbrace Pelides* arms 1 ' 
Then with his sable brow he gave the nod 
That seals his word, the sanction of a god. 
The stubborn arms by Jove's command disposed. 
Conformed spontaneous, and around him closed ; 
Filled with the god, enlarged his members grew, 
Through all his veins a sudden vigor flew, 
The blood in brisker tides began to roll, 
And Mars himself came rushing on his soul." 

Hector at length meets Achilles in single combat, 
and is slain. Before engaging in fight he proposes a 
mutual oath by which the victor should be bound tc 
grant funeral honors to his fallen enemy. Achilles re- 
fuses to make such an engagement, and replies also with 
brutal ferocity to Hector's dying prayer that his body 
might be restored to his aged parents. The savage 
temper of the Grecian hero is further shown in the 
indignities offered to the lifeless remains of his enemy, 
which the poet acknowledges to be *' unworthy of 
himself and of the dead." 

After the funeral of Patroclus has been celebrated 
with extraordinary pomp and the sacrifice of Trojan 
captives, Achilles is visited in his tent by the aged 
Priam. The unhappy king has brought a wain laden 
with treasures as a ransom for the body of his beloved 
Hector. This enterprise is sanctioned by the gods, 
and Thetis has already visited her son, to softer 
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the fierceness of his heart, and dispose him to grant 
the petition of Priam. The remains of the hero, so 
cruelly outraged, are restored to the unhappy father, 
and Achilles grants a truce of twelve days for the 
funeral rites. Great mourning is made in Troy, and 
the whole city is plunged in grief. The Iliad con- 
cludes with an account of the funeral rites. 

The following passages in blank verse are, perhaps, 
more faithful to the spirit of the original Greek than 
Pope's translation, which is fettered by the use of 
rhyme : 

LAMENT FOR HECTOR. 

" As he spake, 
The throng gave way and let the chariot pass ; 
And having brought it to the royal halls. 
On a fair couch they laid the corse, and placed 
Singers beside it, leaders of the dirge, 
Who sang a sorrowful lamenting strain, 
And all the women answered it with sobs. 
White- armed Andromache in both her hands 
Took warlike Hector's head, and over it 
Began the lamentation midst them all : — 

* Thou hast died young, my husband, leaving me 
In this thy home a widow, and one son 
An infant yet. To an unhappy pair 
He owes his birth, and never will, I fear, 
Bloom into youth ; for ere that day will Troy 
Be overthrown, since thou, its chief defence, 
Art dead, the guardian of its walls and all 
Its noble matrons and its speechless babes. 
Yet to be carried captive far away, 
And I among them, in the hollow barks ; 
And thou, my son, wilt either go with me, 
Where thou shalt toil at menial tasks for some 
Pitiless master ; or perhaps some Greek 
Will seize thy little arm, and in his rage 
Will hurl thee from a tower and dash thee dead, 
Remembering how thy father, Hector, slew 
His brother, son, or father ; for thy hand, 
O Hector ! forced full many a Greek to bite 
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The dust of eartfi. Not slow to smite was he 
In the fierce conflict ; therefore all who dwell 
Within the city sorrow for his fall.' 

So spake the weeping wife ; the women all 
Mingled their wail with hers, and Hecuba 
Took up the passionate lamentation next : — 

* O Hector ! thou who wert most fondly loved 
Of all my Sons ! While yet thou wert alive, 
Dear wert thou to the gods, who even now, 
When death has overtaken thee, bestow 

Such care upon thee. All my other sons 
Whom swift Achilles touk in war, he sold 
At Samos, Imbrus, by the barren sea, 
And Lemnos harborless. But as for thee, 

When he had taken with his cniel spear 
Thy life, he dragged thee round and round the tomb 
Of his young friend, Patroclus, whom thy hand 
Had slain, yet raised he not by this the dead ; 
And now thou liest in the palace here, 
Fresh and besi)rinkled as with early dew, 
Like one just slain with silent arrows aimed 
By Phoebus, bearer of the silver bow.' 

Weeping she spake, and woke in all who heard 
Grief without measure. Helen, last of all, 
Took up the lamentation, and began : — 

* O Hector ! thou wert dearest to my heart 
Of all my husband's brothers, — for the wife 
Am I of godlike Paris, him whose fleet 
Brought me to Troy, — would I had sooner died I 
And now the twentieth year is passed since first 
I came a stranger from my native shore. 

Yet have I never heard from thee a word 

Of anger or reproach. And when the sons 

Of Priam, and his daughters, and the wives 

Of Priam's sons, in all their fair array, 

Taunted me grievously, or Hecuba 

Herself, — for Priam ever was to me 

A gracious father, — thou didst take my part 

With kindly admonitions, and restrain 

Their tongues with soft address and gentle words. 

Therefore my heart is grieved, and 1 bewail 

Thee and myself, at once, — unhappy me 1 

For now I have no friend in all wide Troy, — 
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None to be kind to me ; they hate me all/ 
Weeping she spake : the mighty throng again 
Answered with wailing." — BRyANT. 

We give the following passage from the Earl of 
Derby's translation of the Iliad. It is taken from 
Book XXIII. 

VISION OF ACHILLES. 

"The rage of thirst and hunger satisfied, 
Each to their several tents to rest repaired ; 
But on the many dashing ocean's shore 
Pelides lay, amid his myrmidons, , 
With bitter groans ; in a clear space he lay 
Where broke the waves continuous on the beach ; 
There circumfused around him, gentle sleep 
Lulling the sorrows of his heart to rest, 
O'ercame his senses ; for the hot pursuit 
Of Hector round the breezy heights of Troy, 
His active limbs had wearied. As he slept. 
Sudden appeared Patroclus* mournful shade ; 
His very self, his height and beauteous eyes, 
And voice, the very garb he wont to wear ; 
Above his head it stood, and thus it spoke : 

* Sleepest thou,- Achilles, mindless of thy friend. 
Neglecting not the living, but the dead ! 
Hasten my funeral rites, that I may pass 
Through Hades* gloomy gates ; ere those be done 
The spirits and spectres of departed men 
Drive me far from them ; nor allow to cross 
Tb' abhorred river, but forlorn and sad 
I wander through the wide-spread realms of night ; 
And give me now thy hand, whereon to weep, 
For never more when laid upon the pyre 
Shall I return from Hades ; never more 
Apart from all our comrades shall we two, 
As friends, sweet counsel take ; for me, stem Death, 
The common lot of man, has oped his mouth. 
Thou too, Achilles, rival of the gods, 
Art destined, here beneath the walls of Troy, 
To meet thy doom. Yet one thing must I add, 
And make, if thou wilt grant it, one request : 
Let not my bones be laid apart from thine, 
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Achilles, but together ; as our youth 
Was spent together iu thy father's house : 
So in one urn be now our bones inclosed, 
The golden vase, thy goddess -mother's gift/ 
Whom answere 1 thus Achilles, swift of foot : 

* Why art thou here, loved being ? Why on me 
These several charges ? Whatso'er thou biddest 
Will I perform, and all thy mind fulfil ; 

But draw thou near, and in one short embrace 
Let us, while yet we may, our grief indulge.* 

Thus, as he spoke he spread his longing arms, 
But nought he clasped, and with a wailing cry, 
Vanished like smoke the spirit beneath the earth. 
Up sprang Achilles, all amazed and mute ; 
His hands together, and lamenting cried : 

* O Heaven I there are, then, in the realms below, 
Spirits and spectres, unsubstantial all ; 

For through the night Patroclus' shade hath stood 
Weeping and waiHng at my side, and told 
His bidding.' " 

The Odyssey. 

The subject of this poem is the wanderings of 
Ulysses and the various adventures which befcl him, 
both by land and sea, before he is permitted to reach 
Ithaca. The story is marked by an extraordinary 
variety of fable and incident. The scene changes 
according as the poet describes the sorrows of Pene- 
lope, and the dangers to which she is exposed from 
the insolence of her suitors ; or, again, relates the 
wanderings of Telemachus in search of his father. 
The adventures of Ulysses are, for the most part, 
related by himself, at the request of the hospitable 
King of Phaeacia. The poem closes with the return 
of Ulysses to Ithaca, the punishment of the suitors, 
and the happy reunion of the hero with the faithful 
Penelope. The versification of the Odyssey is the 
same as that of the Iliad. The following, from Ma- 
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ginn's Homeric Ballads, is a correct translation of the 
passage, although rendered in the peculiar style of the 
English ballad : 

THE INTRODUCTION OF PENELOPE. 

I. 

" Soon as Athene spoke the word, 
She took the likeness of a bird, 

And, skyward soaring, fled. 
The counsels of the heavenly guest 
Within Telemachus's breast 

New strength and spirit bred. 

II. 

" His absent father to his thought 
Was by his wakened memory brought 

More freshly than of old : 
But when Athene's flight he saw, 
A feeling deep of reverend awe 

His inmost heart controlled. 

III. 

** He knew the stranger was a god ; 
And, hastening to his own abode, 

He joined the suitor train. 
A far-famed minstrel in the hall 
Sang to the peers, who listened all 

In silence to his strain. 

IV. 

'* As subject of his lays he chose 
The mournful story of the woes 

Borne by the Achaian host, 
When, under Pallas' vengeful wrath, 
Homeward returning was their path 

Bent from the Trojan coast. 

V. 

" The song Icarius* daughter heard, 
And all thine inmost soul was stirred, 

Penelope the chaste 1 
Straight did she from her bower repair, 
And, passing down the lofty stair. 

The festal hall she graced. 



r 
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VL 

*• Alone she went not — ^in her train 
She took with her handmaidens twain ; 

And when the peerless queen 
Came where the suitors sate, aloof 
Close by a post that propped the roo( 

She stood with face unseen. 

VII. 

*• A veil concealed her cheeks from view, 
And by each side a handmaid true 

In seemly order stood ; 
With tears fast bursting from her eyne, 
Addressing thus the bard divine, 
She her discourse pursued : — 

VIII. 

" * Phemius ! for men's delight thy tongue 
Can many another flowing song 

In soothing measure frame ; 
Can tell of many a deed, which, done 
By God or man in days bygone. 
Bards have consigned to fame. 

IX. 

" * Take one of those, and all around, 
Silent, will hear the dulcet sound, 

Drinking the blood red wine; 
But cease that melancholy lay, 
That wears my very heart away — 

A heavy woe is mine 1 

" * How can I check the tide of grief. 
Remembering still that far-famed chief 

Whose fame all Hellas fills I ' 
Answered her son : * O, mother mine 1 
Why dost thou blame the bard divine 

For singing as he wills ? 

XI. 

•* * Blame not the poet ; blame Heaven, 
Which to ])oor struggling men has given 
What weight of wo it chose. 
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How can we charge the bard with wrong, 
If the sad burden of his song 
Turns on the Danaan woes ? 

XII. 

** * Men ever, with delighted ear, 
The newest song desire to hear ; 

Then firmly to the strain 
Listen, which tells of perils done : 
My sire is not the only one 
Who of the chiefs to I lion gone, 

Has not returned again. 

XIIL 

" ' For many, to that fatal shore 
Who sailed away, came back no more ; 

Thy business is at home. 
Thy servant-maidens to command, 
And ply, with an industrious hand, 

The distaff and the loom. 

XIV. 

** * To men the Riding power must be ; 
At all times in these halls to me. 

For here my will is law.' 
The queen went homeward, as he bade, 
And felt the words her son had said 

Inspired her soul with awe. 

XV. 

^ Soon did she, with her handmaids twain. 
Her lofty seated chamber gain ; 

And there, with many a tear, 
Until Athen^ came to steep 
Her weary lids in balmy sleep, 
Did chaste Penelope beweep 

Her absent husband dear. 
While, seated still at festival. 
The suitors, in the dusky hall. 

Revelled with noisy cheer," 
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HESIOD. 

NINTH CRNTURY B.C. 

This poet flourished in the ninth century before 
Christ ; but we have no means of ascertaining the 
date of his birth with any degree of certainty. He 
was a native of Ascra, in Bceotia, where his father 
possessed considerable property. Hesiod, being de- 
frauded by a younger brother, named Perses, of his 
share of the inheritance, left Ascra in disgust, and 
retired to Orchomenus, on Lake Copais. 

The poet had been in his youth a shepherd on Mt. 
Helicon; and it would seem that he was engaged, - 
during the greater part of his life, in rural pursuits. 
His ** Works and Days" treats exclusively of hus- 
bandry and the regulation of a rural household. 

The only personal incident which can be gathered 
from the writings of Hesiod is, that he appeared at a 
poetical contest held at Chalcis during the funeral 
games celebrated in honor of Amphidemas. Here he 
received as a prize a tripod, which he consecrated to 
the Muses on Mt Helicon. 

The death of this poet is said to have been con- 
nected with the misconception of an oracle. The 
Pythia, at Delphi, warned him that he would meet 
his death in a place consecrated to Nemean Jove. 
Being on a journey, he avoided, for this reason, the 
town of Argos, and directed his course to CEnoo, not 
being aware that this place was held sacred to the 
same divinity. Here the poet was murdered. His 
body, which had been cast into the sea, was recovered, 
and the murderers were detected by the sagacity of 
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his dog. According to a more mythical account, a 
company of dolphins brought the body of Hesiod to 
the shore at the moment that the people were cele- 
brating the festival of Neptune. 

The works which remain to us under the name of 
t!iis poet are : " Works and Days," the " Theogony, 
or Birth of the Gods," and the •' Shield of Hercules." 
The first of these contains many interesting episodes, 
but has little poetic imagery. The Theogony furnishes 
the most ancient account of the Greek divinities and 
heroes ; it is, in many parts, dry and tedious, being 
little more than a catalogue of gods and goddesses. 
These defects are compensated by passages which 
will always rank among the truly sublime. Milton, in 
his description of the combat of the rebel angels, has 
borrowed from Hesiod*s " Battle of the Gods and 
Giants," without, however, excelling the ancient poet. 

We give some brief extracts : 

BATTLE OF THE GIANTa 

** They thus opposed 
In dismal conflict 'gainst the Titans stood, 
In all their sinewy hands, wielding aloft 
Precipitous rocks. On th* other side, alert 
The Titan phalanx closed ; then hands of strength 
Joined prowess, and showed forth the works of war. 
The immeasurable sea tremendous dashed 
With roaring, earth resounded, the broad heaven 
Groaned shattering ; huge Olympus reeled throughout, 
Down to its rooted base, beneath the nish 
Of those immortals. Tlie dark chasm of hell 
Was shaken with the trembling, with the tramp 
Of hollow footsteps and strortg battle-strokes, 
And measureless uproar of wild pursuit. 
So they against each other through the air 
Hurled intermixed their wea])ons, scattering groans 
Where'er they fell. The voice of armies rose 
With rallying shout through the starred firmament. 
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And with a mighty war-cry, both the hosts 
Kncountering closed. Nor longer then did Joa'C 
Curb down his force, but sudden in his soul 
'I'here grew dilated strength, and it was filled 
With his omnipotence ; his whole of might 
Broke from him, and the godhead rushed abroad. 
The vaulted sky, the Mount Olympus, Hashed 
With his continual presence, for he passed 
Incessant forth, and lightened where he trod. 



But to see 
With human eye, and hear with ear of man, 
Had been as on a time the heaven and earth 
Met hurtling in mid-air, as nether earth 
Crashed from the centre, and the wreck of heaven 
Fell ruining from high. Not less, when gods 
Grappled with gods, the shout and clang of arms 
Commingled, and the tumult roared from heaven. 
The whirlwinds were abroad, and hollow roused 
A shaking and a gathering dark of dust. 
Crushing the thunders from the clouds of air. 
Hot thunderbolts and flames, the fiery darts 
Of Jove ; and in the midst of either host 
They bore upon their blast the cry confused 
Of battle, and the shouting." 

— Elton. 

RETRIBUTIONS OF PROVIDENCE ON THE UNJUST, 

" Rough are the ways of Justice as the sea, 
Dragged to and fro by men's corrupt decree. 
Bribe — pampered men I whose hands perverting draw 
The right aside and warp the wrested law, 
Though while corruption on their sentence waits, 
They thrust pale Justice from their haughty gates. 
Invisible their steps the Virgin treads 
And musters evil o'er their sinful heads. 
She with the dark of air her form arrays, 
And walks in awful grief the city ways ; 
Her wail is heard, her tear upbraiding falls 
O'er their stained manners, their devoted walla. 
Ponder, oh judges ! in your inmost thought, 
The rcributio;) by his vengeance wrought. 
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Invisible, the gods are ever nigh, 

Pass through the midst, and bend th' all-seeing eye : 

The men who grind the poor, who wrest the right, 

Aweless of Heaven's revenge, are naked to their sight. 

For thrice ten thousand holy demons rove 

This breathing world, the delegates of Jove. 

Guardians of man, their glance alike surveys 

The upright judgments and th' unrighteous ways. 

A virgin pure is Justice, and her birth 

August from him who rules the heavens and earth : 

A creature glorious to the gods on high, 

Whose mansion is yon everlasting sky. 

Driven by despiteful wrong, she takes her seat. 

In lowly grief, at Jove's eternal feet. 

There of the soul unjust her plaints ascend ; 

So rue the nations i^hen their kings offend ; 

When, uttering wiles, and brooding thoughts of ill, 

They bend the laws and wrest them to their will. 

O, gorged with gold, ye kingly judges, hear I 

Make straight your paths ; your crooked judgments fear ; 

That the foul record may no more be seen, 

Erased, forgotten, as it ne'er had been 1 " 

—IbiiL 



WINTER. 

«4 



Beware, the January month, beware 

Those hurtful days, that keenly-piercing air 

Which flays the herds ; when icicles are cast 

O'er frozen earth, and sheathe the nipping blast 

From courser-breeding Thrace comes nishing forth 

O'er the broad sea the whirlwind of the north. 

And moves it with his breath : the ocean floods 

Heave, and earth bellows through her wild of woods. 

Full many an oak of lofty leaf he fells. 

And strews with thick-branch' d pines the mountain dells : 

He stoops to earth ; the crash is heard around ; 

The depth of forest rolls the roar of sound. 

The beasts their cowering tails with trembling fold, 

And shrink and shudder at the gusty cold ; 

Thick is the hairy coat, the sliaggy skin. 

But that all-chilling breath shall pierce within. 

Not his rough hide can then the ox avail ; 

The long-hair'd goat, defenceless, feels the gale : 
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Yet vain the north- wind's rushing strength to wound 
The flock with sheltering fleeces fenced around. 
He bows the old man crOok'd beneath the storm ; 
But spares the softs-kinn'd virgin's tender form. 
Screened by her mother's roof on wintry nights. 
And strange to golden Venus' mystic rites, 
The supphng waters of the bath she swims, 
With shiny ointment sleeks her dainty limbs ; 
Within her chamber laid on downy bed, 
While winter howls in tempest o'er her head. 
Now gnaws the boneless polypus his feet. 
Starved 'midst bleak rocks, his desolate retreat ; 
For now no more the sun with gleaming ray 
Through seas transparent lights him to his prey. 
And now the horned and unhomed kind, 
Whose lair is in the wood, sore-Gaunished, grind 
Their sounding jaws, and, chilled and quaking, fly 
Where oaks the mountain dells imbranch on high : 
They seek to couch in thickets of the glen, 
Or lurk, deep sheltered, In some rocky den. 
Like aged men, who, propp'd on crutches, tread 
Tottering, with broken strength and stooping head, 
So move the beasts of earth, and, creeping low. 
Shun the white flakes and dread the drifting snow." 

SUMMER ENJOYMENTS. 

'* When blooms the thistle, and from leafy spray 
The shrill Cicada pours her sounding lay, 
Her wings all quivering in the summer bright ; 
When goats are fat, when wine yields most delight. 
And heat hath parched the skin ; oh ! then be mine 
The rock's deep shadow and the Byblian wine, 
With milky cakes, and milk itself most sweet 
Of goats not giving suck, and dainty meat 
Of kids and heifers upon green leaves fed ; 
Then while we drink the wine so darkly red I 
There sitting in the shade, I'll eat my fill, 
Breathed on by zephyr, freshened by some rill, 
Whose ever-flowing waves shall brightly shine 
While in three parts of water glows my wine." 

^-Quarterly Review. 
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ARCHILOCHUS. 

EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

This poet, who flourished in the latter part of the 
eighth and the beginning of the seventh century 
before our era, was one of the earliest of the lyric 
poets, and the first who wrote iambic verses according 
to fixed rules. 

Archilochus was a native of Paros ; and while yet 
young, accompanied his father, when the latter led 
a colony from that island to Thasos. Of his life we 
know little, the accounts given by the ancients being 
in a great measure fabulous. It would seem that his 
career was one of continued misfortune, and this may 
perhaps account for the bitter and vindictive spirit 
which is said to have characterized his verses. Of 
these, but a few fragments remain, preserved in the 
writings of Athenaeus, St. Clement of Alexandria, 
and others. In one of these the poet confesses, 
making light of the disgrace, that in a battle between 
the Thasians and the people of Thrace, he threw 
away his buckler, and saved himself by flight : 

" The foeman glories o*er my shield — 
I left it on the battle-field : 
I threw it down beside the wood, 
Unscathed- by scars, unstained with blood. 
And let him glory : since from death 
Escaped, I keep my forfeit breath, 
I soon may find at little cost 
As good a shield as that I've lost." 

— Merivale. 

The countrymen of Archilochus viewed the incident 
more seriously ; and we are told that, having after- 
wards visited Sparta, he was ordered by the magis- 
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trates to leave the city. It is believed that Archilo- 
chus returned to Paros, and was killed in a battle with 
the inhabitants of Naxos. According to some writers, 
this poet had been betrothed to Neobule, the daugh- 
ter of Lycambes. The latter, finding a richer suitor 
for his daughter's hand, or, as others say, disgusted 
with the poet's cowardice, refused to fulfil his engage- 
ment. Archilochus revenged himself by writing such 
bitter invectives against Neobule and her father, that 
they hanged themselves in despair. 

This story, however exaggerated, serves to prove 
the opinion popularly entertained of the vindictive 
character of Archilochus. His genius was neverthe- 
less highly estimated ; and it was said that the Muses, 
jealous of the glory of Homer, inspired Archilochus 
with the idea of composing in iambic verse. 

An ancient epigram on the tomb of the poet con- 
cludes with these lines : 

" Pass softly, stranger, lest it be your doom 
To wake the wasps that settle on his tomb." 

EQUANIMITY. 

" Tossed on a sea of trouble, soul, my soul, 
Thyself do thou control ; 
And to the weapons of advancing foes 
A stubborn breast oppose ; 
Undaunted 'mid the hostile might 
Of squadrons burning for the fight. 

" Thine be no boasting, when the victor's crown 
Wins thee deserved renown ; 
Thine no dejected sorrow, when defeat 
Would urge a base retreat : 
Rejoice in joyous things — nor overmuch 
Let grief thy bosom touch 
'Midst evil, and ftill bear in mind. 
How changeful are the ways of humankind." 

— Hart. 



fcr 
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ALCiEUS. 

SRVBlfTH CSyrURV B.C. 

A lyric poet who flourished towards the close of 
the seventh century. He was a native of Mitylene in 
Lesbos, and a contemporary of Sappho. He is the 
inventor of a poetical metre which bears his name, and 
which has been employed by Horace in many of his 
odes. Alcxus was famed for his resistance to tyr- 
anny, and his finest odes are those which extol the 
blessings of liberty and exhort men to combat in its 
defence. His verses were highly esteemed, but we 
have remaining only a few fragments. 

THE SPOILS OF WAR. 

" Glitters with brass my mansion wide ; 
The roof is decked on every side, 

In martial pride, 
With helmets ranged in order bright, 
And plumes of horse-hair nodding white, 

A gallant sight — 
Fit ornament for warrior's brow — 
And round the walls in goodly row 

Refulgent glow 
Stout greaves of brass, like burnished gold. 
And corselets there in many a fold 

Of linen rolled ; 
And shields that, in the battle fray. 
The routed losers of the day 

Have cast away. 
Euboean falchions too are seen, 
• With rich-embroidered belts between 

; Of dazzling sheen : 

And gaudy surcoats piled around, 
The spoils of chiefs in war renowned, 
' May there be found — 

These, and all else that here you see, 
Are fruits of glorious victory, 
, Achieved by me." — ^^MERrvALB 

J* 
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TYRTiEUS. 

An elegiac and lyric poet who flourished in the 
early part of the seventh century B.C. According 
to the popular account, the Spartans, threatened by 
the Messenians, and torn by civil discord, consulted an 
oracle, and were directed to apply to the Athenians 
for a leader. The latter sent, in derision, Tyrtaeus, a 
lame schoolmaster of the city. This story is discred- 
ited by the best authorities ; and it has been conjec- 
tured that the lameness of the poet was but a satiri- 
cal allusion to his use of the elegiac measure, or alter- 
nate hexameter and pentameter, the latter being 
shorter by a foot. 

It seems certain that Tyrtaeus came to the Lacedae- 
monians during the Messenian war, and that his wise 
counsel and stirring verse contributed not a little to 
unite the citizens among themselves, and to stimulate 
them to a bold defence against the common enemy. 
He wrote Eunomia, or political odes ; Elegies, or 
exhortations to courage in battle ; and Embateria, or 
marching songs. These last were in the spirited 
anapaestic measure, and were intended to be sung to 
the music of the flute. 

When the Spartans were on campaign, it was their 
custom, after the evening meal and a paean in honor 
of the gods, to recite in turn the elegies of Tyrtaeus. 
He who was judged to have recited with most spirit 
was rewarded by receiving a larger portion of meat 
than his comrades. 
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COURAGE AND PATRIOTISM. 

** I would not value, nor transmit the fame 

Of him whose brightest worth in swiftness lies ; 
Nor would I chant his poor unwarlike name 
Who wins no chaplet but the wrestler's prize. 

"In vain, forme, the Cyclops* giant might 

Blends with the beauties of Tithonus* form ; 
In vain the racer's agile powers unite, 

Fleet as the whirlwind of the Thracian storm* 

**In vain, for me, the riches round him glow, 
A Midas or a Cinyras possest ; 
Sweet as Adrastus' tongue his accents flow, 
Or Pelops' sceptre seems to stamp him blest. 

" Vain all the dastard honors he may boast. 
If his soul thirst not for the martial field ; 
Meet not the fury of the rushing host. 

Nor bear o'er hills of slain the untrembling shield. 

"This — this is virtue : this the noblest meed 
That can adorn our youth with fadeless rays ; 
While all the |>erils of the adventurous deed 
The new-strung vigor of the State repays. 

"Amid the foremost of the embattled train, 
Lo, the young hero hails the glowing fight ! 
And, though falT'n troops around him press the plain^ 
Still fi-onts the foe, nor brooks inglorious flight. 

" His life — his fervid soul opposed to death, 
He dares the terror of the field defy ; 
Kindles each spirit with his panting breath. 
And bids his comrade warriors nobly die I 

•* See, see ! dismayed, the phalanx of the foe 
Turns round, and hurries o'er the plain afar ; 
While doubling, as afresh, the deadly blow, 
He rules, intrepid chief, the waves of war I 

" Now fall'n, the noblest of the van, he dies ! 
His city by the beauteous death renowned ; 
His low-bent father marking, where he lies. 
The shield, the breastplate, hacked by many a wound. 
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"The young, the old, alike com ningling tears, 
His country's heavy grief bedews the grave ! 
And all his race, in verdant lustre, wears 

Fame's richest wreath, transmitted by the brave, 

" Though mixed with earth the imperishable clay, 
His name shall live, while Glory loves to tell — 
* True to his country, how he won the day, 
How firm the hero stood, how calm he fell I ' 

** But if he 'scape the doom of death (the doom — 
To long, long, dreary slumbers), he returns 
While trophies flash and victor-laurels bloom. 
And all the splendor of the triumph burns. 

* The old, the young, caress him, and adore ; 
And with the cit/s love through life repaid. 
He sees each comfort that endears in store. 
Till, the last hour, he sinks to Pluto's shade. 

" Old as he droops, the citizens, o'erawed 

(Ev'n veterans), to his mellow glories yield ; 
Nor would in thought dishonor or defraud 
The hoary soldier of the well-fought field. 

" Be yours to reach such eminence of fame ; 
To gain such heights of virtue nobly dare, 
My youths ! and, 'mid the fervor of acclaim, 
Press, press to glory 1 nor remit the war I " 

— POLWHELI. 



^SOP. 

FLOURISHED TOWARDS THE CLOSE OF THE SEVENTH 

CENTURY B.C. 

iCsopus, the celebrated fabulist, is supposed to 
lave been by birth a Phrygian ; he was of servile 
)rigin, and was owned successively by several masters. 
The last of these, Tadmon, a philosopher of Samos, 
vas so much impressed by the talents of his slave that 
!ie gave him his freedom. 

iEsop travelled much, occupying himself partly in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and partly in communi- 
cating instruction to others. His lessons were given 
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in the form of fables, and the excellence of these has 
caused his name to be universally associated with this 
species of composition. He visited Persia, Egypt, 
Asia Minor, and Greece. When the Athenians were 
restless under the government of Pisistratus, iEsop 
composed for their instruction the fable of the frogs 
petitioning Jupiter for a king. Croesus, king of Lydia, 
invited the fabulist to his court ; but it would appear 
that his residence in Lydia was brief, and that he 
soon returned to Greece. 

When Solon had offended Croesus by the low 
esteem in which he held riches, i£sop, whose philoso* 
phy retained probably some taint of his former servile 
condition, remarked : 

"A wise man should resolve either not to converse with 
kings at all, or to converse with them agreeably." 

To which the nobler-minded Athenian replied : 

" Nay, he should either not converse with them at all, or 
converse with them usefully." 

The particulars of the death of iEsop are differ- 
ently related. Plutarch tells us that he was sent by 
Croesus to Delphi with a vast amount of gold, a 
portion of which was to be expended in a magnifi- 
cent sacrifice to Apollo, the rest to be distributed 
among the inhabitants. iEsop offered the appointed 
sacrifices, but sent the remaining treasure to Sardis, 
declaring that he found the Delphians totally un- 
worthy of the king's liberality. The people were 
deeply irritated, and the fabulist, accused of sacrilege, 
was condemned and thrown from the rock Hyampea. 
On the way to execution, iEsop is said to have 
recited, but without effect, a fable appropriate to his 
unhappy position. Plutarch further relates that 
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Apollo, ofTended at the deed, seat upon the Del 
phians a pestilence and other calamities, from which 
they were only delivered when a public reparation 
had been made. 

It is not believed that any of the fables attributed 
to iEsop were reduced by him to a written form. 
They were probably preserved by oral tradition, and 
collected at a later period. Plato informs us that 
Socrates amused himself in prison by versifying some 
of these fables, and his example was followed by 
others. Of the elegiac verse composed by iGsop the 
following only has come down to usf : 

DEATH THE SOVEREIGN REMEDY. 

" Who, but for death, could find repose 
From life, and life's unnumbered woes ? 
From ills that ni()(:k our art to cure, 
As hard to fly as to endure ? 
Whatever is sweet without alloy, 
And sheds a more exalted joy, 
Yon glorious orb that gilds the day. 
Or placid moon, thy silver ray, 
Earth, sea, whale' er we gaze upon. 
Is thine, O Nature, thine alone ; 
But gifts, which to ourselves we owe. 
What are they all, but fear and woe ? 
Chance pleasure, hardly worth possessing 
Ten curses for a single blessing." 

— ^Bland. 



SAPPHO. 

SEVENTH CENTURY BX. 

This celebrated poetess was bom about the year 
642 B.C. Of her life but little is known. She was 
married to a native of Lesbos, named Cerculus. She 
had one child, a daughter, and was left a widow while 
still in the bloom of youth. The immoralities 
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attributed to Sappho, the story of her affection for a 
youth named Phaon, and her despairing leap from 
the promontory of Leucate, were fabrications of a 
later age, and are nowhere mentioned by her contem- 
poraries. It is believed that the poetess was con- 
founded with a notorious woman of the same name, a 
native of Eresus, in Lesbos. 

It seems probable that the misfortunes of Sappho 
arose, not from disappointed affection, but from politi- 
cal events. She was persuaded by Alcaeus to join a 
conspiracy against Pittacus, tyrant of Mitylene, and 
shared the exile of that poet and his partisans. Alcx- 
us speaks of her with respect and admiration ; calling 
her ** Violet-crowned, pure, sweetly-smiling Sappho." 

Of the poetical works which won for Sappho so 
high a reputation, we have but a few fragments, 
hardly sufficient to give any just idea of her merits ; 
but we must accept the judgment of antiquity, that her 
verses were unrivalled in grace and sweetness. The 
Greeks bestowed upon her the title of Tenth Muse ; 
and it is said that Solon, hearing his nephew recite 
one of her odes, exclaimed that he would not 
willingly die until he had learned it by heart. Lon- 
ginus, in his essay on the sublime, quotes some of her 
verses. 

Sappho formed a society of literary women, whom 
she instructed in the kindred arts of poetry and 
music. The following lines seem to have been ad- 
dressed to some one of her own sex, who had spoken 
scornfully of the pursuits to which she was devoted : 

" When dead, thou shalt in ashes lie, 
Nor live in human ineraory ; 
Nor any page in time to coroe 
. Shall draw thee from thy shrouding tomb. 
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For thou didst never pluck the rose 
That on Pieria's mountain grows : 
Dim and unseen thy feet shall tread 
The shadowy mansions of the dead ; 
Thee, maiden 1 shall no eye survey. 
Start from th' obscurer ghosts, and wing thy 
soaring way." 

On the death of Sappho, public honors were ren* 
dered to her memory, and the Lesbians coined money 
impressed with her image. 

The following couplet is ascribed to Plato : 

'' Some thoughtlessly proclaim the muses nine^ 
A tenth is Lesbian Sappho, maid divine.'' 

FRAGMENTS. 

L 

" I have a child — a lovely one — 
In beauty like the golden sun. 
Or like sweet flowers of earliest bloom, 
And Cleis is her name ; — for whom 
I Lydia's treasures, were they mine. 
Would glad resign." 

II. 

" Cling to the brave and good, the base disown— 
Whose best of fortunes is to live unknown." 

III. 

"Through orchard plots, with fragrance crown'd. 
The clear, cold fountain murmuring flows : 
And forest leaves, with rustling sound 
Invite to soft repose." 

IV. 

** Wealth, without virtue, is a dangerous guest ; 
Who holds them mingled is supremely blest" 

V. 

"Beauty, fair flower, upon the surface lies ; 
But worth with beauty soon in aspect vies. • 
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Social Position of Woman in Greece. 

When referring to the cloud which has rested on 
the reputation of Sappho, and of others equally 
gifted, we are led to consider the social position of 
woman a fatally weak point in Greek civilization. 

The freedom which, if we take Homer as our 
authority, was enjoyed by the women of the heroic 
age, had been exchanged, at the period of which we 
write, for a state of seclusion, almost of servitude. 
The domestic aflfections, the light of that sanctuary we 
call home, can hardly be said to have existed among 
the Greeks. The wife was the guardian of her hus- 
band's goods, the minister of his daily wants, and to 
her care was committed the physical training of his 
children during their more tender years. Such was 
the sum of her duties and privileges ; such the sphere 
allotted to her even by men like Socrates and Xeno- 
phon. The latter, in his Economicus, a treatise on 
housekeeping, gives the ideal of a perfect wife. She 
must be taught that her first duty is to care for her 
husband's property ; on this point he enters into some 
details. The model wife is to renounce the use 
of paint and cosmetics, and is to keep up her good 
looks by taking sufficient indoor exercise^ such as 
kneading dough, making beds, and going about to 
superintend the labors of the slaves. Not one word of 
a share in her husband's higher pursuits and pleasures, 
of anything like sympathy or companionship. The 
wife of the Roman peasant, as described by Virgil 
and Horace, would have sunk in much that constitutes 
the true dignity of woman by exchanging her lot for 
that of the Greek matron. 

Intellectual acquirements, and even the lighter ac- 
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complisbinents, thus denied to the wives and dangfa* 
ters of Athenian citizens, were cultivated by women 
whose questionable position afforded them an entire 
freedom of action. They were often possessed of 
estimable qualities, by which they might have exer- 
cised a healthy influence on society had not their 
foreign extraction, according to the Athenian law of 
marriage, formed an absolute bar to their entering the 
ranks of the Greek matrons. Aspasia was the wife 
of Pericles as far as the law permitted, and many 
gifted women were tlius led to accept a state of things 
for which there appeared no remedy. 

The evil consequences may readily be conceived. 
If intellectual culture and attainments were considered 
incompatible with fair repute in woman, it was also 
found that ignorance and seclusion were not the safest 
guardians of domestic virtue. The efforts made by 
Sappho to introduce a higher state of thought and 
feeling had but little result. Later, when Aspasia 
held, at the house of Pericles, those reunions which 
the greatest and best men of Athens enlivened by 
their brilliant conversation, some Athenian matrons 
ventured to taste of the intellectual banquet. They 
were accompanied by their husbands ; but no sanc- 
tion was deemed sufficient to justify so bold a depar- 
ture from established usage. Aspasia was exposed 
to the most serious accusations, and it was with diffi- 
culty that Pericles averted the danger which threat- 
ened her. 

The line of demarcation being thus drawn, the 
Athenian women submitted to their fate, not, we may 
believe, without some secret repining. The poet 
Agathias, writing at a later date, thus describes the 
feelings of the Greek maiden : 
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" Ah ! youths never know the weight of care 
That delicate spirited women must bear. 
For comrades of cheery speech have they. 
To blandish the woes of thought away : 
With games they can cheat the hours at home, 
And whenever abroad in the streets they roam, 
With the colors of painting they glad themselves. 
But as for us, poor prisoned elves, 
We are shut out from sunlight, buried in rooms, 
And fretted away by our fancy's glooms." 

— SWAYNE. 

We would here, even at the risk of anticipating our 
subject, note the wide difference between the domestic 
tastes and habits of the Greeks and Romans. The 
Roman wife was, legally, in complete subjection to her 
husband — in point of fact she was his companion, 
adviser, the partaker of his joys and sorrows, the 
presiding spirit of his home. When the taste for 
literature and science became general, the advantages 
of education were freely extended to women of the 
higher classes. We shall meet the names of many 
who were remarkable for their natural gifts and ac- 
quirements, and these — not female adventurers, but 
ladies of patrician rank, enjoying at the same time the 
honor due to intellectual supremacy and to moral 
worth. 

Cicero tells us that the letters of Cornelia, the noble 
mother of the Gracchi, convinced him that they owed 
to her instruction much of their oratorical excellence. 
We read in Tacitus that Julia Procilla, the mother of 
Agricola, disapproved of her son's partiality for meta- 
physics, and obliged him to direct his attention to 
such studies as would be of practical utility in qualify- 
ing him as a statesman and a military commander. 
Such a casual mention is sufficient in itself to illustrate 
the position of the Roman matron. 
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True domestic affection depends upon mutual re- 
spect, common tastes and sympathies ; in this point 
also we may note the same diversity. Pliny the 
Younger writes to his wife in gentle reproach at some 
irregularity in her correspondence, telling her that 
when her daily letter fails, he has no better resource 
than to read again that of the day before. A Greek 
might have written in such a strain, but the epistle 
would not have been addressed within his domestic 
circle. 

We will only remark, in conclusion, that if the women 
of Rome shared in the deep corruption which marked 
even the first period of the empire, there were still 
among them illustrious examples of virtue. This was 
accompanied by a noble courage which rendered their 
influence powerful in the highest circles of the capital. 
Such were the matrons who listened so eagerly to the 
preaching of St. Paul and of later apostles, and who 
were among the first protectors of the infant Church. 



ERINNA. 

ABOUT 6io B.C, 

This poetess, a native of Lesbos, a friend and 
contemporary of Sappho, is described as a maiden of 
extraordinary beauty and genius. She died at the 
early age of nineteen, and of all her works only two 
or three epigrams have come down to us. 

ON A VIRGIN OF MITYLENE WHO DIED ON HER 

WEDDING DAY. 



i< 



The virgin Myrtis' sepulchre am I ; 
Creep softly to the pillared mount of woe, 
And whisper to the grave, in earth below, 
* Grave ! thou art envious in thy cruelty I ' 
To thee now gazing here, her barbarous fate 
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These bride's adornments tell ; that^ with the fire 
Of Hymen's torch, which led her to the gate, 
Her husband burned the maid upon her pyre. . 
Yes, Hymen ! thou didst change the marriage song 
To the shrill wailing of the mourners* throng." 
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THALES. 

639-S49 B.C. 

Thales was a native of Miletus, but of Phoenician 
origin, being descended from Cadmus, the son of 
Agenor. He was the founder of the Ionic school of 
philosophy, from which were derived so many sects. 
Thales was from his earliest years devoted to study ; 
he even remained unmarried that he might not be 
diverted from the pursuit of knowledge by the cares 
of a family. It is said that when he was twenty-three 
years of age, an advantageous match offered, which 
his mother, Cleobulina, urged him to accept. ** When 
a man is young," replied Thales, **it is too soon to 
marry ; when old, too late ; and between these two 
periods he 6ught not to have the leisure requisite to 
choose a wife." 

This philosopher was for some time employed in 
the ftiagistracy ; but as this interfered with his favorite 
pursuits, he soon retired from public life. He passed 
several years in Egypt, devoting himself principally 
to the study of mathematics and astronomy. The 
attainments of the Egyptians in the former science 
could not have been very great, if it be true that they 
learned from Thales how to measure the height of 
towers and pyramids by the simple calculation founded 
on the observation of the sun's shadow at noon. 

Thales returned to his native country with a repu- 
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tation for learning and wisdom, which seems to have 
been well founded. He was the first among the 
Greeks to predict an eclipse ; he corrected the calen- 
dar, giving to the year 365 days, assigning thirty days 
to each month, except the twelfth, to which he added 
five to complete the solar year. He believed the sun 
to be a luminous body, one hundred and twenty times 
larger than the moon, and accounted for the phases 
of the latter by supposing it to be opaque, and 
capable of reflecting the sun's rays from one side only. 

Thales attained an advanced age, enjoying the 
esteem of his countrymen, who consulted him on all 
public aflairs of importance. Many wise maxims are 
attributed to this philosopher. He believed that the 
world was created or disposed for the habitation of 
man by an intelligent being, and he is said to have 
been the first Greek who maintained publicly the 
immortality of the soul. 

To a man who questioned whether we could con- 
ceal our actions from the gods, Thales replied : ** Not 
even our most secret thoughts." He considered self- 
knowledge equally difficult and important. He was 
the author of the precept which was afterwards 
engraved in gold, and placed in the temple of Apollo : 
•'Know Thyself." 



SOLON. 

638-559 B.C, 

The great Athenian law-giver devoted his hours of 
retirement to literary pursuits. Plato tells us that at 
the time of his death he was engaged in the composi- 
tion of a poem in which he intended to celebrate the 
prosperity of Attica before the Ogygian flood, and 
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the wars which it waged with the inhabitants of the 
great island of Atlantis. Plato believed that if Solon 
had applied himself seriously to the cultivation of his 
poetic gifts, he might have rivalled even Homer. Of 
his verses we have remaining but a few fragments. 

REMEMBRANCE AFTER DEATH. 

*• Let not a death unwept, unhonored, be 
The melancholy fate allotted me 1 
But those who love me living, when I die. 
Still fondly keep some cherished memory." 

OF THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. 

** I gave the people freedom clear, 
But neither flattery nor fear ; 
I told the rich and noble race 
To crown their state with modest grace ; 
And placed a shield in either's hand 
Wherewith in safety both might stand. 



The people love their rulers best 
When neither cringed to nor oppressed." 

— COLERIDGKi 
JUSTICE. 
" Short are the triumphs to injustice given, — 
Jove sees the end of all ; like vapors driven 
By early spring's impetuous blast, that sweeps 
Along the billowy surface of the deeps. 
Or passing o'er the fields of tender green, 
Lays in sad ruin all the lovely scene, 
Till it reveals the clear celestial blue. 
And gives the palace of the gods to view ; 
Then bursts the sun's full radiance from the skies, 
Where not a cloud can fonn or vapor rise. 

Such is Jove's vengeance ; not like human ire, 
Blown in an instant to a scorching fire ; 
But slow and certain ; though it long may lie, 
Wrapt in the vast concealment of the sky ; 
Yet never does the dread avenger sleep, 
And though the sire escape, the son shall weep." 

— Mkrivac.k. 
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PITTACUS. 

660-590 B.C, 

Pittacus was the son of Hyrradius, a native of Mi- 
tylene. He was equally distinguished in the arts of 
peace and war ; and his reputation for wisdom and 
probity was such that he was chosen by his country- 
men to fill the highest offices in the State. Pittacus 
married a daughter of Draco, the legislator, a woman 
of a haughty and violent temper. She despised her 
husband for his inferior birth, and also on account of 
his personal ugliness, which amounted almost to 
•deformity. This experience inspired Pittacus with an 
extreme aversion to unequal marriages. A curious 
story is told of the manner in which he counselled a 
stranger on this point. We take the poetical version 
from the Greek Anthology : 

*' An Atarnean stranger once to Pittacus applied, 

That ancient sage, Hyrradius* son, and Mitylene's pride : 

* (Jrave sir, betwixt two marriages I now have power to 

choose, 
And hope you will advise me, which to take and which refuse. 
One of the maidens, every way, is very near myself, 
The other's far above me, both in pedigree and pelf 
Now which is best ? * The old man raised the staff which 

old men bear. 
And with it pointed to some boys that then were playing there, 
Whipping their tops along the street : * Their steps,' he said, 

* pursue. 
And look, and listen carefully ; they'll tell you what to do.' 
Folloving them, the stranger went to see what might befall. 
And 'Drive the top that's nearest you!' was still their 

constant call. 
He, by this boyish lesson taught, resigned the high -bom 

dame, 
And wed the maiden nearest him. Go thou and do the 



same ! " 
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When Pittacus resigned the government of Mity- 
lene, the citizens ofTered him a large estate, with a 
number of farms and vineyards, the revenues from 
which would have enabled him to live with splendor 
in his retirement. Pittacus, taking a javelin, threw it 
with all his force, and declared that he would only ac- 
cept a tract of ground, the square of the space over 
which the javelin had passed. When asked the rea- 
son, he made the reply which afterwards passed into a 
proverb : " Half is better than the whole." 

This philosopher practised temperance to such a 
degree that he seldom tasted the delicious wine for 
which his country was famed. To correct the oppo- 
site vice to which the Lesbians were addicted, he 
made a law that crimes committed in a state of in- 
toxication should be visited with double punishment. 
The following are some of the maxims of this philoso- 
pher : 

" Whatever you do, do it well." 

" Be watchful of opportunities." 

" The first office of pradence is to foresee threatened evils, 
and avert them," 

" Never speak of an enterprise before it is executed, lest 
if you (ail you may be exposed to the double misfortune of 
di&aippointment and ridictde." 



CHILD. 

FLOURISHED ABOUT 560 B.C. 

Chilo was a native of Lacedaemon, and was equally 
celebrated for wisdom and virtue. He was one of 
the Ephori at Sparta, and discharged his duties as a 
magistrate with integrity and zeal. He died at an 
advanced age ; it is said from excess of joy, while 
4 
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embracing his son, who had been crowned at the 
O'ympian games. 

Notwithstanding the boasted wisdom of this philos- 
opher, he believed in divination, and was disturbed 
by unfavorable omens. In his last days he is said to 
have assured his friends that, looking back upon his 
life, he could remember no action deserving of blame, 
or which«ihe would wish to recall — a vain boast, un- 
worthy of a sage. The following are among the say- 
ings attributed to Chilo : 

** Three things are most difficult : to keep a secret, to 
bear injuries, and to make a good use of time." 

" Gold is tried by the touchstone, but the hearts of men 
are tried by gold." 

" In all cases, a man should run moderately." 

" The first policy of a state is so to instruct citizens that 
each may govern well in his own family." 

" The powerful should be condescending ; it is better to 
govern by love than by fear." 



BIAS. 

656-616 B.C. 



Bias, a native of Pricne, a small town of Caria, 
flourished during the reigns of Halyattes and Croesus, 
kings of Lydia. He seems to have been possessed 
of every public and private virtue ; but the noble use 
which he made of his wealth endeared him in an espe- 
cial manner to his fellow-citizens. On one occasion, 
some pirates offered for sale a number of young girls 
whom they had carried off during a descent upon 
Messcne. Bias ransomed them all, and brought them 
to his house, where he maintained them as his own 
children. When a convenient opportunity offered, he 
restored them to their parents. 
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This truly great man employed his eloquence chiefly 
in defending the poor and distressed. He was so 
careful not to plead in support of an unjust claim, 
that it was commonly said, when speaking of a suit : 
•' It is a cause which Bias would have undertaken.** 

When Priene was taken and sacked by the enemy, 
each citizen endeavored to carry something with him 
in his flight Bias alone remained tranquilf and to a 
friend, who asked why he did not try to save some of 
his possessions, replied : ** I do, for I carry my all 
with me.** 

The end of this philosopher was worthy of his life. 
He caused himself to be carried to the public assem- 
bly, where he spoke earnestly in defence of a friend ; 
then, being fatigued, he rested his head on the 
shoulder of one of his grandsons. When the orator 
who spoke on the opposite side had Concluded, the 
judges decided in favor of Bias, who immediately 
expired. Bias loved poetry, and, in the intervals of 
more serious occupations, composed verses, chiefly on 
moral subjects. The following maxims are attributed 
to him : 

" Speak of the gods in a manner suitable to their great- 
ness, and thank them for all your good actions." 

" Be not importunate ; it is much better to be obliged to 
receive, than to oblige others to give." 

'* Live always as if you were to die that day, and also as 
if you looked forward to a length of years." 

" To wish for impossibilities is a mental disease." 

** If you are handsome, do handsome things ; if deformed, 
supply the defects of nature by your virtues." 
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CLEOBULUS 

636-556 B.C. 

Cleobulus was a native of Lindus, in the island of 
Rhodes, and son of Evagorus, king of that city. He 
was distinguished by a remarkable personal beauty, 
and his strength almost rivalled that of Hercules, his 
reputed ancestor. 

According to the custom of that period, Cleobulus 
went to Egypt to complete his education. He resided 
some years in that country ; his father dying soon 
after his return to Greece, he succeeded to the govern- 
ment of Lindus. He married a virtuous and accom- 
plished woman, and was as happy in his private as in 
his public life. Cleobulus had one daughter, whom 
he instructed with care in every branch of science. 
Cleobulina became renowned for learning, and for 
skill in the invention of enigmatical questions. She 
was at the same time kind and gracious towards all, 
so that she even delighted in washing the feet of her 
father's guests. 

Cleobulus introduced into Greece the use of enig- 
mas. Of those composed by himself we give the fol- 
lowing example : 

" I am the father of twelve sons, each of whom has thirty 
daughters. These differ in beauty and complexion, some 
being fair and others dark ; they are all immortal, and yet 
die every day. — The year." 

Maxims, — ** Do good to all ; to your friends, that they 
may continue such ; to your enemies, that they may become 
your friends." 

" Marry among your equals ; if you choose a wife of rank 
superior to your own, you will have as many masters as she 
has kinsmen.'* 
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''Say little, hear much, and speak ill of no one." 
** Before you go abroad, consider what you arc about to 
do ; on your return, reflect upon what you have done." 



PERIANDER. 

585-505 B,C. 

Periandcr was the son of Cypselus, tyrant of Cor- 
inth, and succeeded his father in the government of 
that city. His reign was marked by the most odious 
acts of oppression ; but his brilliant wit, and the 
patronage which he extended to men of letters, caused 
him to be ranked among the sages of Greece. 

Periander on one occasion vowed a golden statue 
to Jupiter in case he carried off the prize at the 
Olympic games. He was proclaimed victor, and not 
having sufficient gold for the performance of his vow, 
he caused all the ladies present at the games to be 
divested of their ornaments, and thus obtained the 
requisite sum. 

The ungoverned passions of this prince made his 
palace a scene of domestic crime and intrigue. He 
killed his wife, Melissa, in a fit of jealousy, and the 
remaining years of his reign were spent in a contest 
with his son, Lycophroon. This young prince, learn- 
ing the manner of his mother's death, refused to live 
at court, or to hold any intercourse with his ikther. 
On the death of Lycophroon, Periander put an end to 
his own life. 

A singular and rather incredible story is related 
concerning the means taken by Periander to conceal 
his place of burial. Being resolved to die, he sent for 
two young men, and showing them a lonely forest 
path, commanded them to repair thither at midnight, 
to kill the first person whem they met, and to bury 
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his body on the spot. Dismissing these, he sum- 
moned four others, and bade them slay two young 
men whom they should find together in that place, 
interring their bodies on the spot where they com- 
mitted the deed. A still larger party was charged to 
kill these last, and to dispose of their bodies. Having 
taken these precautions, Periander met the assassins 
at the appointed time, and was immediately slain. 
The following sentences are attributed to this prince : 

" There is nothing which may not be accomplished by 
mental application or corporeal labor." 

" Pleasures are fleeting, but glory is eternal." 

** Conceal your misfortunes." 

** There is nothing more precious than repose." 

" A prince can have no guard so secure as the affection 
of his subjects." 



ANACREON. 

554-469 B.C. 

This poet flourished in the sixth centur)'- before the 
Christian era. He was a native of Teos, a city of 
Ionia. After residing for some time at the court of 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, he accepted the invita- 
tion of Hipparchus, who sent a galley of fifty oars to 
convey him to Athens. On the death of Hipparchus 
he returned to his native country, where he died at 
the age of eighty-five. 

The odes of Anacreon are chiefly amatory and 
bacchanalian. They are remarkable for sweetness 
and grace, but show throughout the spirit of the 
elegant profligate and voluptuary. 

Pliny tells us that Anacreon was choked by a grape- 
stone which he swallowed in a draught of new wine. 
There seems poetical justice in such a close of a Hfe, 
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passed, as we are told, in one long fever of intemper- 
ance. He is the only Greek poet of whom it can be 
truly said that he has not left one single sentiment 
that can serve the interests of virtue. 

RETURN OF SPRING. 

** Sec, the spring appears in view ; 
The Graces showers of roses strew. 
See how ocean's wave serene 
Smooths its limpid, glassy green : 
With oaring feet the sea-duck swims ; 
Tlie stork on airy journey skims ; 
The sun shines out in open day ; 
The shadowy clouds are rolled away ; 
The cultured fields are smiling bright 
In verdant gayety of light ; 
Earth's garden spreads its tender fruits ; 
The juicy olive swelling shoots ; 
The grape, the fount of Bacchus, twines 
In clusters, red with embryo wines ; 
Through leaves, through boughs it bursts its way. 
And buds, and ripens on the day." 



— Elton. 



THE GRASSHOPPER. 

" Happy insect 1 what can be 
In happiness compared to thee ? 
Fed with nourishment divine. 
The dewy morning's gentle wine I 
Nature waits upon thee still. 
And thy verdant cup doth fill ; 
'Tis filled wherever thou dost tread, 
Nature's self 's thy Ganymede. 
Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing. 
Happier than the happiest king 1 
All the fields which thou dost see. 
All the plants belong to thee ; 
All that summer hours produce, 
Fertile made with early juice. 
Man for thee does sow and plough ; 
Farmer he, and landlord thou 1 
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Thou do5t innocently joy ; 

Nor does thy luxuiy destroy ; 

The shepherd gladly hearedi thee, 

Nf ore harmonious ^an he. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear. 

Prophet of the ripen'd year I 

Thee Phoebus loves, and does inspire ; 

Phoebus is himself thy are. 

To thee, of all things upon earth, 

Life 's no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect, happy, thou 

Dost neither age nor winter know ; 

But, when thou 'st drunk, and danced, and sung 

Thy fill, the flower^r leaves among, 

(Voluptuous and wise witiial. 

Epicurean animal I) — 

Sated with thy summer feast, 

Thou retir'st to endless rest." 

^Cowley. 

cure for care. 

" When my thirsty soul I steep, 
Every sorrow 's lulled to sleep. 
Talk of monarchs ! I am then 
Richest, happiest, first of men ; 
Careless o'er my cup I sing. 
Fancy makes nie more than king ; 
Gives me wealthy Croesus' store — 
Ought I, can I, wish for more ? 
On my velvet couch reclining. 
Ivy leaves my brow entwining, 
All my soul elate with glee — 
What are kings and crowns to me ? 

Arm ye, arm ye, men of might, 
Hasten to the sanguine fi|;ht ; 
But let me^ my budding vme 1 
Spill no other blood but thine. 
Yonder brimming goblet see 1 
That alone shall vanquish me, 
Who think it better, wiser far 
To fall in banquet than in war.'* 
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SIMONIDES. 

556-467 B.C, 

SimonideSy a celebrated poet of Ceos, and the mas* 
ter of Pindar, was the first who applied the elegiac 
measure to mournful themes. This species of versifi- 
cation, consisting of alternate hexameter and penta- 
meter, was at first martial in character. Simonides 
became so distinguished in elegy, according to the 
modem signification of the word, that he is con- 
sidered one of the greatest masters in this department 
of poetic composition. He added four letters to the 
Greek alphabet. 

Dr. Smith says : " Simonides, when young, formed 
a part of the brilliant literary circle which Hipparchus 
collected at his court. In advanced life he enjoyed 
the personal friendship of Themistocles and Pausanias, 
and celebrated their exploits ; and in his extreme old 
age he found an honorable asylum at the court of 
Syracuse." During this latter period, Simonides ren- 
dered a memorable service by acting as mediator be- 
tween Hiero and Theron, king of Agrigentum, effect- 
ing a peace, when their respective armies were on the 
point of engaging in battle. Hiero consulted Simon- 
ides on many important occasions, and Xenophon 
represents the Sicilian tyrant as confiding to the aged 
poet the miseries and dangers which surrounded him 
in his exalted station. 

Some anecdotes have been preserved with regard 

to Simonides which have rather a fabulous air. It is 

said that having found a body lying exposed upon the 

sea* shore, he caused it to be buried with the accus* 

4* 
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tomed rites — an act of humanity highly esteemed 
among the Greeks. Shortly after, the dead man ap- 
peared to him in a dream, and warned him not to go 
on board a certain vessel in which he had intended to 
embark. Simonides obeyed, and his life was thus 
preserved, as the vessel was lost on the voyage. An 
epigram is extant which refers to some representation 
of the poet's dream. 

It is said that Simonides became avaricious in his 
old age, and he is reproached as being the first who 
wrote verses for a price. Many of his short poems 
were written to celebrate victories in the public games ; 
for these he was liberally paid. Aristotle relates 
that when the poet w^s asked to celebrate, for an 
insignificant sum of money, a victory gained in a 
mule race, he declined, saying that it was beneath the 
dignity of the muse to praise the offspring of an ass. 
When a larger remuneration was proffered, he waived 
the objection, and dignified the subjects of his verse 
by speaking of the mules as '* daughters of storm- 
footed steeds," thus ignoring the more humble side oi 
their pedigree. 

The epigrams of Simonides have always been ad- 
mired. The earliest was written apparently for a statue 
of Pan, erected by Miltiades, in acknowledgment oi 
the aid afforded by that deformed deity in the battle 
of Marathon. The most celebrated of these epigrams 
is, however, that on the Spartans who fell at Ther- 
mopylae : 

" Go, tell the Spartans, thou that passest by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie." 

We have also the following fragment of a hymn by 
Simonides upon the same subject : 
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" Of those at faiued Thermopylae who lie, 
Glorious the fortune, bright the destiny ; 
Their tomb an altar is, their noble name 
A fond remembrance of ancestral fame ; 
Their death a song of triumph ; neither rust, 
Nor time, that turns all mortal things to dust, 
Shall dim the splendor of that holy shrine. 
Where Greece forever sees her native virtues shine.** 

The following verses refer to the Corinthians who 
fell at Salamis : 

" Well-watered Corinth was our home before 
We lie on Salamis — ^Aiantian shore. 
The ships of Tyre, the Persian and the Mede, 
We routed, and thus holy Greece we freed." 

The following epitaph was inscribed on the tomb 
of Archedice, the daughter of Hippias, and the wife 
of a prince of Lampsacus. It is taken, like the pre- 
ceding epigram, from the Greek Anthology : 

'* Daughter of him who ruled the Athenian plains. 
This honored urn Archedice contains ; 
Of tyrants, mother, daughter, sister, wife. 
Her soul was humble, and unstained her life." 

It mtist be remarked that the word tyrant was not 
always used by the Greeks as a term of reproach. It 
was applied to all who gained the sovereign power 
otherwise than according to established law. Aris- 
totle commends the good taste of Simonides in prais- 
ing Archedice for that virtue which was most diffi- 
cult to practise in the exalted position which she 
held. 

The following beautiful fragment will give some idea 
of the delicacy and tenderness in which this poet 
excels : 
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LAMENT OF DANAfi. 

•• Whilst, around her lone ark sweepings 

Wailed the winds and waters wild, 
Her young cheeks all wan with weeping, 

Danae clasped her sleeping child ; 
And, * Alas ! * cried she, • my dearest. 

What deep wrongs, what woes are mine ! 
But nor wrongs nor woes thou fearest. 

In that sinless rest of thine. 
Faint the moonbeams break above thee, 

And, within here, all is gloom ; 
But, fast wrapt in arms that love thee. 

Little reck' St thou of our doom. 
Not the rude spray, round thee flying. 

Has e'en damped thy clustering hair ;— 
On thy purple mandet lyin^, 

O, mine innocent, my fair 1 
Yet, to thee were sorrow sorrow. 

Thou would'st lend thy little ear, 
And this heart of thine might borrow. 

Haply, yet a moment's cheer. 
But, no ; slumber on, babe, slumber ; 

Slumber, ocean waves ; and you. 
My dark troubles, without number, — 

O, that ye would slumber too ! 
Though with wrong they've brimmed my chalice, 

Grant, Jove, that, in future years, 
This boy may defeat their malice, 

And avenge his mother's tears.' " 

— ^W. Peter. 



PINDAR. 

5S9-44S B.C. 

Pindanis, the most famous among the lyric poets of 
Greece, was a native of Thebes, in Boeotia. He was 
in the prime of early manhood at the time when 
Xerxes invaded Greece, and when the battles of 
Thermopylae and Salamis shed undying glory on the 
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states of Athens and Sparta. In this renown, Pindar 
could claim no share, as his fellow-citizens of Thebes 
were, with nearly half of Greece, on the Persian side. 
Pindar was, notwithstanding, a true Greek ; he has 
celebrated in his odes the heroism of those brave 
men in whose struggle he was not permitted to take a 
part. 

It is said that the father of the poet was a flute- 
player; it is certain that he gave his son a liberal 
education, and sent him to Athens that he might be 
instructed in the arts of music and poetry. Pindar 
returned at the age of twenty to his native city. 

Two poetesses, Myrtis and Corinna, enjoyed at this 
time a high reputation at Bceotia. Corinna aided 
Pindar by her advice. We are told that she recom- 
mended the young poet to embellish his composi- 
tions by the introduction of mythical stories, but that, 
when he composed, soon after, a hymn in which he 
introduced nearly the whole Theban mythology, she 
smiled and said : '' We should sow with the hand, 
not with the whole sack." 

Both Myrtis and Corinna contended against Pindar 
in the public games ; and the latter is said to have 
carried off the prize no less than five times. 

Pindar was constantly employed by different states, 
and by princes of all parts of the Hellenic world, to 
write choral odes for different occasions. He com- 
posed Hymns, Paeans, Processional Odes, Songs of 
Maidens, Mimic Dancing Songs, Encomiastic Odes 
(addressed to princes). Dirges, and Epinikia, or Tri- 
umphal Odes. These last were more frequently tran- 
scribed, and forty-five have been handed down to us, 
together with some fragments of other compositions. 

The Epinikia were composed to celebrate victories 
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in the public games, and are divided into four bocks, 
as they relate respectively to the Olympian, Pvthiaa, 
Nemean, or lathmiaxi games. Such a triumph wa^ 
considered to shed a hxstre, not only oa the successful 
competitor, bot upon bis &mily and fidlow-citizens^ 
It was celebrated, therefore, with great pomp in th^ 
native city of the victor, whose return home was ait 
occasion of public rejoicing. The festival held in his 
honor ended with a revel called Comos, and at this, 
or during the procession which preceded, the Tri- 
umphal Ode, which was con^dered the most bnpor' 
tant feature o the celebration, was sung by a chorus. 

Pindar is remarkaibie for boldness and sablimity, 
and for the strong religious spirit which pervades his 
poems. The triumph which he c^brates is referred 
to the favor of the gods, and has been merited by the 
moderation, virtue, or piety of the victor. The poet 
makes frequent and abrupt digressions ; not content 
with celebrating the family, ancestors, and even the 
country of his hero, he turns to the legends of former 
days, and sings of the exploits of heroes and demi 
gods, weaving into his song the beautiful fables oi 
Greek mythology. There is hence a want of unity in 
the Odes, and at times a certain obscurity, which 
renders it difficult to follow the poet, or understand his 
true meaning. 

The first Olympic commences with the following 
lines : * 

*• With water naught may vie ; 
And gold, like fire at midnight blazing, 
Oiittering heaps outshineth far; 
But, if thou tcllest of victory, 
Soul, through wastes of ether gazing 

* The txa tci* are Uken from Cary*» beaudful Umnelation. 
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Seek, nor deem this earth supplies 
A nobler than the Olympic prize. 
Thence doth the many-voiced hymn arise, 
Which in their thought wise minstrels frame 
To warble forth the great Satumian's name." 

THE SAILING OF THE ARGO 
FOURTH PYTHIAN. 

" But when the flower of mariners 
To lolcos was gone down, 
Jason, with praises on them all. 
There numbered every one. 
Next did the soothsayer for him, 
Mopsus, his aid afford. 
With holy lots and auguries, 
To put the band aboard. 

" And soon as by the vessel's bow, 
The anchor was hung up ; 
Then took the leader on the prow. 
In hands, a golden cup ; 
And on great father Jove did call ; 
And on the winds, and waters all 
Swept by the hurrying blast ; 
And on the nights, and ocean ways ; 
And on the fair auspicious days. 
And sweet return at last. 
From out the clouds, in answer kind, 
A voice of thunder came ; 
And, shook in glistering beams around, 
Burst out the lightning flame. 
The chiefs breathed free ; and at the sign. 
Trusted in the power divine. 
Hinting sweet hopes, the seer cried, 
Forthwith their oars to ply ; 
And swift went backward from rough hands, 
The rowing ceaselessly. 

" Conducted by the breezy south. 
They reached the stormy Axine's mouth ; 
There a shrine for Neptune reared ; 
Of Thracian bulls, a crimson herd 
Was ready ; and heaven-founded stone, 
Wide spread, to lay the altar on. 



\ 
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Peril deep before them lay ; 
And to the Lord of ships they pray, 
Amidst their ever-raging shocks, 
To 'scape the justle of fierce rocks. 
For twain there were, alive, that whirled 
Swifter than bellowing winds are hurled. 
But now to them that voyage blest 
Brought their final day of rest'' 

PROM THE NINTH NEMBAN. 

'* In quietness and gentle ease 
The social board rejoices ; 
And recent conquest, more to please, 
Asks help of tuneful voices. 
When the full cup is standing near, 
A faltering tongue forgets its fear. 
Crown, then, the bowl for me ! 
And a sweet prophet it shall be 
Of this our high solemnity. 
Let the child of the vine in his fitful mood 
O'er the silver goblets flame, 
Which with garlands won of Latona's son, 
To Chromius brought by his coursers fleet. 
From sacred Sicyon came. 
Hear, father Jove, and may this prowess gain 
The Graces to the song, 
For me to bid the victory live long 
Reaching the muses' mark in mine adventurous 

strain." 

We will conclude this brief notice with the lines 
addressed to the great lyric poet by Antipater : 

** As the war trumpet drowns the fawn-bone flute. 
So, when your shell is heard, all else is mute. 
Not vainly did the swarm of brown bees drip 
Their wax-bound honey on your infant lip. 
Witness the horned god, aside who flings 
His pastoral reeds and your high lyrics sings." 

— ^Anthology — Neavss, 
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ONOMACRITUS. 

516 B. C, 

Onomacritus was a priest and soothsayer of Athens. 
He claimed to be in possession of certain oracular 
verses of the poet Musxus. This latter flourished in 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century before our era, 
and was a contemporary, some say a disciple, of Or- 
pheus. He was supposed to have enjoyed the gift of 
prophecy in a remarkable degree. 

By the command of Hipparchus, Onomacritus col- 
lected the verses of Musaeus, as also certain hymns 
attributed to Orpheus. In executing this order, 
Onomacritus mingled verses of his own with the 
ancient oracles ; the fraud was detected, and he was 
banished as an impostor. 

It is impossible to say what portion of these verses, 
generally styled Orphica, or Orphic remains, are 
genuine relics of the earlier poets of Greece. In the 
following hymn we And sublime conceptions of the 
unity of God, and traces of primitive tradition, which 
seem to point to a very early epoch : 

FROM THE ORPHIC REMAINS. 

" One self-existent lives : created things 
Arise from him ; and he is all in all. 
No mortal sight may see him ; yet himself 
Sees all that live. He out of good can bring 
Evil to men ; dread battle ; tearful woes ; 
He, and no other. Open to thy sight 
Were all the chain of things, couldst thou behold 
The Godhead, ere as yet he stepped on earth. 
My son ! I will display before thine eyes 
His footsteps, and his mighty hand of power. 
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Himself I cannot see. The rest is veiled 

In clouds ; and ten-fold darkness intercepts 

His presence. None discerns the Lord of men, 

But he, the sole-begotten, of the tribe 

Of old ChaldoBus ; he, to whom was known 

The path of stars, and how the moving sphere 

Rolls round this earth, in equal circle framed. 

Self-balanced on her centre. 'Tis the God, 

Who rule3 the breathing winds, that sweep around 

The vault of air, and round the flowing swell 

Of the deep, watery element ; and shows 

Forth, from on high, the glittering strength of flame. 

Himself, above the firmament's broad arch. 

Sits on a throne of gold ; the round earth lies 

Under his feet. He stretches his right hand 

To th* uttermost bounds of ocean, and the root 

Of mountains trembles at his touch ; nor stands 

Before his mighty power. For he alone 

All heavenly is, and all terrestrial things 

Are wrought by him. First, midst, and last, he holds 

With his omniscient grasp. So speaks the lore 

Of ancient wisdom ; so the man, who sprang 

Forth from the cradling waters, speaks : who took 

The double tables of the law from God ; 

Other to speak, were impious. Every limb 

I tremble, and my spirit quakes within." 

— Elton. 

FROM THE LITHICS. 

** Th' immortal gods will view thee with delight, 
If thou shouldst hold the agate, branching brighc 
With veins, like many a tree, that rears its head 
In some fair garden, with thick boughs bespread. 
As the tree-agate, thus to mortals known. 
In part a branchy wood, in part a stone. 
If on thy oxen's horns this gem be bound. 
When with the cleaving share they turn the ground ; 
Or on th' unwearied ploughman's shoulder borne, 
Then shall thy furrows spring with thickening corn ; 
Full-bosomed Ceres, with the wheaten crown, 
Shall lean from Heaven, and scatter harvests down." 

— Ibid. 
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iESCHYLUS. 

FLOURISHED IN THE EARLY PART OP THE PIPTH 

CENTURY B,C. 

This poet, who has been styled the father of tragedy, 
was born at Eleusis, in Attica, B.C. 525. We have 
but few details of his life ; somewhat of his early 
manhood has been handed down in connection with 
the great historical events of the time ; but the latter 
part of his career is involved in doubt and obscurity. 

Pausanias relates that iEschylus, while yet a boy, 
fell asleep in a vineyard, and was favored with a dream 
or vision, in which Bacchus appeared, and bade him 
apply himself to tragic composition. As .this anec- 
dote is related on the authority of the poet himself, it 
would seem to prove that his enthusiasm for the drama 
had been excited at a very early age. 

iEschylus appeared publicly as a tragic author at the 
age of twenty-five. He is next mentioned as fight- 
ing at Marathon, with his brothers Cynaegirus and 
Aminias, and receiving with them the public praise 
due to distinguished courage. Six years later, the 
poet achieved his first tragic victory ; but this honor, 
so long coveted, did not extinguish his warlike ardor. 
We hear of him as combating by the side of his bro- 
ther Aminias, at Salamis ; and later, serving with the 
Athenian troops, at Plataea. 

Some time after these events, iEschylus left Athens 
and sought a retreat at the court of Hiero, king of 
Syracuse. Of the motives of this voluntary exile, 
different accounts are given. According to ^Elian, 
the poet was accused of profanation, in bringing on 
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the stage certain things connected with the Eleusinian 
mysteries. The people were about to stone him, 
when Aminias, while interceding for his brother, threw 
off his own mantle, showing the stump of the arm 
which he had lost at Salamis. This appeal had its 
effect upon the quick and impulsive temper of the 
Athenians, and i£schylus was pardoned. 

The danger which he had incurred, and the resent- 
ment which he felt towards his accusers, induced the 
poet, it is said, to abandon his country. It is more 
probable, however, that he was influenced by the suc- 
cess of Sophocles, who had carried off the tragic 
prize in a public contest, B.C. 468. It does not ap- 
pear that iEschylus returned to Athens ; his later 
pieces were probably presented by some friend acting 
in his name. 

iEschylus died at Gela, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age, B.C. 456. According to some writers, his death 
was accompanied by extraordinary circumstances. It 
had been predicted to the poet that he would be killed 
upon his birthday, by the fall of a house. To avert 
this catastrophe, he passed the day in question in the 
open fields. As he sat absorbed in reflection, an 
eagle, mistaking his bald head for a stone, let fall a 
tortoise upon it, in order to break the shell. The 
poet was killed ; and the prediction concerning the 
fall of a house was supposed to be fulfilled. 

The Geloans interred iEschylus with fitting pomp, 
and an inscription, of which the following is a trans- 
lation, was placed upon his tomb : 

** Here -^schylus lies, from his Athenian home 
* Remote, 'neath Gela's wheat-pruducing loam. 
How brave in battle was Euphorion's son, 
The long haired Mede can tell, that fled from Marathon." 
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The mind of i£schylus» unenlightened by revela* 
tion, struggled vainly with the problem of the nature 
and origin of evil. This deep and mysterious ques- 
tion, which led in Oriental nations to the system of 
dualism, or the belief in two independent creative 
principles, the Greeks solved by the introduction of 
Destiny, a sort of abstract necessity, impersonal, 
eternal, and ruling all things. By this power, indi- 
viduals and races of men were condemned as by a 
terrible predestination, not only to misfortune, but to 
the commission of the most appalling crimes. This 
harsh idea of Destiny gives a coloring to all the com- 
positions of i£schylus. We see it particularly in the 
Prometheus, where it hovers over gods and men in all 
its gloomy grandeur. 

This poet seems to find ordinary language insuffi- 
cient to express the greatness of his conceptions ; 
hence the rugged compound words, and the multitude 
of epithets, which detract somewhat from the beauty 
of his style. 

In the following lines from the Frogs, Aristophanes 
alludes to these peculiarities, and contrasts the style of 
i£schylus with the rhetorical ornaments of Euripides : 

" With high-sounding words he will make such a pother, 
With helmeted speeches he bravely will spout, 
With clippings and shavings of rhetoric the other, 

All whirling and dancing about, 
Will stand at bay ; but the deep-thoughted bard 

Will floor in the fight 

The glib-tongued wight ; 
Huge words by rivets and spike-nails bound, 
Like plank on plank, he will fling on the ground, 

Blasting so bold 

Like a Titan of old." 

This great dramatist established a rule which shows 
a degree of refinement to which the modern drama 
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has not attained. This was the removal of all deeds 
of bloodshed and murder from the public view. This 
rule was rigidly observed ; we find it infringed on one 
occasion only, by Sophocles, in the Death of Ajax. 
Horace, in his Art of Poetry, gives the same recom- 
mendation for the Roman theatre : 

• 

" But yet, let nothing on the stage be brought 
Which better should behind the scenes be wrought ; 
Nor force th* unwilling audience to behold 
What may with grace and eloquence be told. 
Let not Medea, with unnatural rage, 
Slaughter her mangled infants on the stage ; 
Nor Atreus his nefarious feast prepare, 
Nor Cadmus roll a snake, nor Procne wing the air ; 
For while upon such monstrous scenes we gaze, 
They shock our faith, our indignation raise." 

iEschylus provided his characters with suitable cos- 
tumes, and gave them the heroic stature and appear- 
ance by the introduction of the cothurnus, or thick- 
soled buskin, and by skiifully painted masks, which 
were also contrived so as to give power and distinct- 
ness to the voice. This last point was of great 
importance, as the dramas were represented in the . 
open air ; and the spectators in the upper tiers were 
at a considerable distance from the stage. The female 
characters were represented by men with appropriate 
costumes. 

Horace, in the poem quoted above, thus alludes to 
the advance in the dramatic art : 

*' Thespis, inventor of the tragic art. 
Carried his vagrant players in a cart : 
High o'er the crowd the mimic tribe appeared. 
And played and sung, with lees of wine besmeared. 
Then y^^schylus a decent vizard used ; 
lliiih a low stage ; the flowing robe diffiis d. 
In language more sublime his actors rage, 
And in the graceful buskin tread tlie stage.*' 
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The early exhibitions of which Horace speaks con- 
sisted principally of choral songs. The first advance 
was made by the admitting of recitations in the 
intervals of the singing. iEschylus introduced a 
dialogue of two persons, carrying on a connected 
story, to which the chorus was made subservient, and 
the drama began to take a regular form. The chorus 
still occupied a prominent place ; but the singers, even 
when taking part in the dialogue, remained in their 
appropriate place, the semi-circular pit or orchestra, 
which intervened between the stage and the seats of 
the spectators. 

Of sixty-six tragedies composed by iEschylus, 
only seven remain. These are the Agamemnon, the 
Choephorae, the Eumenides, the Prometheus Bound, 
the Persians, the Seven against Thebes, and the Sup- 
pliants. 

The first three dramas constitute a complete trilogy ; 
the subject of the Agamemnon being the return of 
that prince from Troy, and his murder by Clytemnes- 
tra. The faithless queen, unwilling to be surprised 
by the sudden arrival of her husband, has established 
an uninterrupted chain of signal fires from Troy to. 
Mycenae, that she may have immediate tidings of the 
fall of the beleaguered city. The piece opens with 
the soliloquy of the watchman, who waits the shining 
of the fateful beacon. 

Watchman. 

I pray the gods a respite from these toils, 
This long year's watch that, dog like, I have kept, 
High on the Atridan's battlements, beholding 
The nightly council of the stars, the circling 
Of the celestial signs, and those bright regents, 
High-swung in ether, that bring mortal man 
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Summer and winter. Here I watch the torch. 
The appointed flame that wings a voice from Troy, 
Telling of capture ; thus I serve her hopes. 
The masculine-minded who is sovereign here. 
And when night-wandering shades encompass round 
My dew-sprent dreamless couch (for fear doth sit 
In slumber's chair, and holds my lids i4>art), 
I chant some dolorous ditty, nuJcing song 
Sleep's substitute, surgeon my nighdy care. 
And the misfortunes di this house I weep. 
Not now, as erst, by prudent counsels swayed.* 

While the watchman is speaking, the long wished- 
for signal appears, and he hastens to bear the tidings 
to Clytemnestra. The action of the piece is inter- 
rupted by the choral songs, which, if they seem to our 
modem taste unseasonably long, are nevertheless of 
exquisite beauty. They give to the whole a lyric 
rather than a dramatic character. A chorus of old 
men advances, who sing of the Trojan war and mourn 
their absence from the field : 

*' But we, behind that martial train 
Inglorious left remain. 
Old and frail, and feebly leaning, 
Strength as of childhood on a stafi^ 
Even as tender infancy, 
From war's harsh service free. 
For hoary Eld, life's leaf up-shrunken, 
Totters his three-footed way, 
Feebly feeling, weak as childhood. 
Like a dream that walks by day." 

The first choral hymn opens thus : 

" I'll voice the strain. What though the arm be weak 
That once was strong, 
The suasive breath of heaven-sent memories stirs 
The old man's breast with song, 
My age hath virtu? left. 

• TIm iranditionft In thh aitlcU^ imlcM oiberwbe craditcd, are from BladcMi 
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To sing what fateful omens strangely beckoned 

The twin kings to the fray, 
UTiat time to Troy concentuous marched 

The embattled Greek array." 

The chorus continue chanting the history of the 
war. The sacrifice of Iphigenia is described at length, 
the poet wishing to suggest the original cause of the 
secret hate which Clytemnestra cherishes against her 
husband. The art of the poet is displayed in the pic- 
ture of the cruel resolution with which Agamemnon 
disregards the terrors of the helpless victim, his own 
innocent child : 

" Sin, from its primal spring. 
Mads the ill-counselled heart, and arms the hand 

With reckless strength. Thus he 
Gave his own daughter's blood, his life, his joy, 
To speed a woman's war, and consecrate 
His ships for Troy. 

" In vain with prayers, in vain she beats dull ears 
With a father's name ; the war-delighting chiefs 

Heed not her virgin years. 
The father stood ; and when the priest had prayed. 
Take her, he said ; in her loose robes enfolden, 
Where prone and spent she lies ; so lift the maid ; 

Even as a kid is laid, 
So lay her on the altar ; with dumb force 
Her beauteous mouth bind, lest it breathe a voice 

Of curse to Argos. 

" And as they led the maid, her saffron robe 
Sweeping the ground, with pity-moving dart 

She smote each from her eye, 
Even as a picture beautiful, fain to speak. 
But could not. Well that voice they knew of yore ; 

Oft at her father's festive board. 
With gallant banqueters ringed cheerly round, 

The virgin strain they heard 

That did so sweetly pour 
Her father's praise, whom heaven had richly crowned 

With bounty brimming o'er." 

5* 
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At length, noticing the joyful preparations, and lh< 
altars and statues crowned with flowers, the choru 
questions as to the cause. Cly temnestra informs thei 
that Troy was taken: "The self-same night tlu 
mothers this to-day. '^ 

Chorus. 
" But how ? what stalwart herald ran so fleetly ? 

Clyteiinestra. 

Hephaestus. He from Ida shot the spark ; 
And flaming straightway leapt the courier Are 
From height to height ; to the Hermaean rock 
Of Lemnos, first from Ida ; from the isle 
The Ath6an steep of mighty Jove received 
The beaming beacon ; hence the forward strength 
. Of the far-travelling lamp strode gallantly 
Athwart the broad sea's back. The flaming pine 
Rayed out a golden glor)' like the sun, 
And winged the message to Macistus' watch-tower. 
There the wise watchman, guiltless of delay, 
Sent to the sleepless courier further speed ; 
And the Messapian station hailed the torch 
Far-beaming o'er the flooJs of Euripus. 
There the gray heath lit the responsive fire, 
Speeding the portioned message ; waxing strong, 
And nothing dulled, across Asopus' i)lain 
The flame swift darted, like the twinkling moon. 
And on Cithasron's rocky heights awaked 
A new receiver of the wandering light. 
The far-sent ray, by the faithful watch not spumed, 
With bright addition journeying, bounded o'er 
Gorgopus* lake and -i^rlgiplanctus' mounts 
Weaving the chain unbroken. Hence it spread. 
Not scant in strength, a mighty beard of flame. 
Flaring across the headlands that look down 
On the Saronic gulf. Speeding its march, 
It reached the neighbor-station of our city, 
Arachne's rocky steep ; and thence the halls 
Of the Atridai recognized the signal. 
Such the fair tidings that my lord hath sent, 
A sign that Troy hath fallen." 
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The chorus, half doubting, and half rejoicing in the 
dings, sing of the punishment inflicted by Jove on 
le guilty city, of the flight of Helen, and the mourn- 
g that will be made in Greece for those who have 
lien in war : 

** She went, and to the Argive city left 

Squadrons shield-bearing, 

Battle preparing, 

Swords many-flashing, 

Oars many- plashing ; 
She went, destruction for her dowry bearing, 

To the Sigcan shore ; 
IJght with swift foot, she brushed the doorstead, daring 

A deed undared before. 
The prophets of the house loud wailing, 
Cried with sorrow unavailing, 

• Woe to the Atridans ! woe ! 

The lofty palaces fallen low !' 
The marriage scorned and the portents dread, 
The steps once faithful, fond to follow 
There where the faithful husband led ! 
He silent stood in sadness, not in wrath. 

His own eye scarce believing, 
As he followed her flight beyond the path 

Of the sea-wave broadly heaving. 
And phantoms sway each haunt well known, 
Which the lost loved one wont to own, 
And the statued forms that look from their seats 

With a cold smile serenely, 
He loathes to look on. 

" These sorrows pierce the Atridan chiefs, 
And, worse than these, their private griefs, 
But general Greece, that to the fray 
Sent her thousands, mourns to day ; 
And grief, stout-hearted, at each door 
Sits to bear the burden sore 
Of deathful news from the Trojan shore. 
Ah ! many an Argive heart to-day 
Is prickecl with wail and mourning. 
Knowing how many went to Troy, 
From Troy how few returning 1 
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The mothers of each house shall wait 
To greet their sons at every gate ; 
But, alas ! not men, but dust of men 

Each sorrowing house receiveth. 
The urn in which the fleshly case 

its cindered ruin leaveth. 

*' For Mars doth market bodies, and for gold 
Gives dust, and in the battle of the bold 

Holds the dread scales of Fate. 
Burnt cinders, a light burden, but to friends 

A heavy freight, 
He sends from Troy ; the beautiful vase he sends 
'With dust, for hearts, well lined, on which descends 

The frequent tear. 
And friends do wail their praise, thb here 
Expert to wield the pointed spear. 

And this who cast his life away, 

Nobly, in ignoble fray 

For a strange woman's sake. 
Others they mourn, who 'neath Tro/s wall 

Entombed, dark sleep prolong, 
Low pressed beneath the hostile sod, 

The beautiful, the strong 1 " 

Probability as to time and distance was but littl< 
regarded in the earlier Greek drama ; and the chora 
songs are soon interrupted by the arrival of a herah 
from Troy, an eye-witness of its capture. When th^ 
chorus question as to Menelaus, Talthybius hesitates 
unwilling to cloud their joy by evil tidings. 

Herald. 

"I cannot gloss a lie with fair pretence, 
The best told lie bears but a short-lived fruit. 

Chorus. 

Speak the truth plainly if thou canst not pleasantly, 
These twain be seldom wedded ; here, alas ! 
They stand out sundered with too clear a mark." 

Thus adjured, Talthybius tells of the shipwreck ol 
Menclaiis and his supposed death. He has hardlji 
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m coDc/udtd, when Agamemnon himself appears in a 

m triumphal car. In another laden with booty is seated 

f Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, who had fallen to 

\i\Sk Jot in the division of the captives. 

Clytemnestra receives her lord with every mark of 

PY and veneration. When he would have stepped 

from the chariot, she checks him : 

" Nay, do not set thy foot, 
The foot that trampled Troy, on common clay. 
What, ho ! ye laggard maids ! Why stays your task 
Behind the hour ? Spread purple where he treads. 
Fitly the broidered foot-cloth marks his path, 
Whom justice leadeth to his long-lost home 
With unexpected train." 

In this last scene, Agamemnon is made to behave 
with a moderation which had not distinguished him 
through life, but which now serves to excite pity for 
his impending doom. He replies to Clytemnestra : 

" Abstain 
From delicate tendance that would turn my manhood 
To woman's temper. Not with purple, 
Breeder of envy, spread my path. Such honors 
Suit the immortal gods ; me, being n)ortal. 
To tread on rich-flowered carpetings, wise fear 
Prohibits. As a man, not as a god. 
Let me be honored. Not the less my fame 
Shall be far-blazoned, that on common earth 
I tread un tapestried. A sober heart 
Is the best gift of God ; call no man happy 
Till death hath found him prosperous to the close. 
For me, if what awaits me come not worse 
Than what hath fallen, I have good cause to look 
Bravely on fate." 

He yields at length to the solicitations of the queen, 
and- she welcomes him to the palace, in words to 
whose ominous import he gives no heed. Scarcely 
have the royal pair passed within the portals, when 
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the chorus begin to utter dark forebodings. Clytem 
nestra returning, strives with friendly speeches t 
allure Cassandra to enter the palace. When th 
queen is gone, the fated prophetess breaks forth int 
obscure and wild lamenting, answered by the wondei 
ing chorus. At length, she. speaks more plainly, a 
she sees with inspired vision the crimes which hav 
been committed in the royal house : 

^ Ha ! the house of the Atridas ! 
Well the godless house I know ; 
With the dagger and the rope, 
And the self-inflicted blow I 
Where red blood is on the floor, 
And black murder at the door — 
This house — ^this house I know." 

She sees the banquet of Thyestes, which the sui 
refused to look upon ; and the ghosts of the murderec 
children wail to her from the battlements. Then sh< 
beholds the death prepared for Agamemnon, an< 
mourns his fate and her own, in wild death-songs whicl 
strike terror into the hearts of the trembling chorus. 

Cassandra. 

"Fill the cup, and brim the woe ! 
'Tis my own heart's blood must flow. 

Me ! miserable mc ! 
From old Troy why didst thou bring me. 
Poor captive maid, to sing tiiee 
Thy dirge and die with thee ? 

Chorus. 

"By a god thou art i>ossessed, 
And he raveth in thy breast, 
And he sings a song of thee 
That hath music, but no glee. 
Like a dun-plumed nightingale, 
That, with never-sated wail. 
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Crieth Itys ! Itys 1 aye, 
As it scatters, in sweet flow, 
The tliick blossoms of its woe, 
So singest thou to-day. 

Cassandra. 

Ah ! the clear- toned nightingale ! 
Mellow bird, thou dost not wail, 
For the good gods gave to thee 
A light shape of fleetest winging, 
A bright life of sweetest singing, 
But a sharp-edged death to me." 

Then exclaiming : 

" But now the time is come, I go within . 
To wail for Agamemnon and myself, 
Tve done with life." 

Cassandra rushes into the palace to meet her inevi- 
table doom. The chorus remains spell-bound, and 
from within the voice of Agamemnon calling for aid, 
is heard to sink into a dying groan. At length the 
encyclema revolves, the interior of the palace is seen, 
and Clytemnestra appears standing by the dead body 
of the king. She boasts of her crime : 

" What I did, I did. 
Not with a random, inconsiderate blow. 
But from old Hate, and with maturing time. 
Here, where I struck, I take my rooted stand 
Upon the finished deed. Your praise or blame 
Is one to me. Here Agamemnon lies ; 
My husband, dead, the work of this right hand, 
The hand of a true workman." 

To the execrations of the chorus, she replies : 

** For him, thou hast no curse ? the bloody man 
Who, when the fleecy flocks innumerous pastured. 
Passed the brute by, and sacrificed my child ; 
My best-beloved, my beautiful, to lull 
T«he Thracian blasts asleep ? " 
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The queen declares iGgisthus the partner of h4 
throne, and tells the Aleves that, while defended fa 
his arm, " Pale fear shall never sit a guest beside h< 
hearth I " She will bury Agamemnon : 

" But no train 
Of mourning men for him shall plain 
In our Argive streets ; but rather 
In the land of sunless cheer 
She shall be his convoy ; she, 
Iphigenia, his daughter dear. 
£y the stream of woes swift-flowing. 
Round his neck her white arais showing 
She shall meet her gende father, 
• And greet him with a kiss." 

The drama is lengthened beyond its proper cata 
trophe by the speeches of Clytemnestra and i£gisthui 
and the responses of the chorus. 

The Choephorce y or Libation-bearers, derives its nam 
from the band of captive Trojan women who are ser 
by Clytemnestra to make their offerings at the tom 
of Agamemnon. They form also the chorus of th 
drama. The queen, being terrified by a propheti 
dream, hopes to appease the angry spirit of her hus 
band by these rites. Electra, daughter of Agamem 
non, proceeds also to the tomb and meets Oreste 
her brother, who has come at the command of Apoll 
to avenge his father's death. Electra encourages hir 
in his resolve, and the songs of the chorus urge upoi 
him the same obligation. 

The character of Clytemnestra is perfectly supported 
When she sees the dead body of yEgisthus, and be 
comes aware of her own danger, there is no shrinking 
of fear. She calls for a weapon, and declares her re 
solve to defend herself to the last. Seeing her son 
however, the mother and the woman wake within her 
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iier hand falls powerless, and she can only appeal to 
tie holy ties of nature. 

Orestes is shaken in his purpose ; but his friend, 
Pylades, recalls to him the command of Apollo, and 
\}x^ sacred duty of vengeance. The dreadful deed is 
accomplished ; and in the last scene, Orestes appears, 
holding up in view of all the people, as a justification 
of his act, the garment within whose folds Agamem- 
non was murdered : 

" Behold, -^gisthus* sword 
Hath left its witness on this robe ; the time 
Hath paled the murderous spot ; but where it was, 
The sumptuous stole hath lost its radiant dye." 

The soul of Orestes is now troubled by remorse, 
and he declares his intention of repairing to Delphi, 
to purify himself from the stain of blood. Even 
while he is speaking, he sees dreadful shapes visible 
to him only, and flies in terror, pursued by the 
Furies of his mother. 

The Eumenides opens in front of the celebrated 
temple of Delphi. The Pythia appears, and having 
prayed to the gods, enters to seat herself at the sacred 
tripod. She returns full of consternation, and an- 
nounces what she has seen ; a man, blood-stained, 
clinging to the altar, while dreadful forms of women, 
with snaky hair, are sleeping around on the sacred 
seats. The temple opens, and Apollo appears, guid- 
ing Orestes, whom he dismisses, promising him aid 
and protection at Athens : 

" Hie thee 
Away to Pallas' city, and embrace 
Her ancient images with close clinging arms ; 
Just judges there will we appoint to hear 
Thy cause." 

5» 
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Apollo then goes out, and the shade of Clyter 
tra rises and addresses the sleeping furies in tern 
bitter reproach. While she speaks they moan 
lessly, but have no power to break their chai 
slumber. Roused, at length, they come forth, 
finding Orestes gone, circle the stage in a wild cl 
dance, calling for vengeance upon the fugi 
Apollo again appears, and drives them from the s£ 
precincts of his temple. 

The scene changes to Athens and the tempi 
Minerva, where we find Orestes still a suppliant, 
sued by the infernal chorus. Their demeam 
changed ; they had appeared at Delphi like 
beasts robbed of their prey ; they are now the an( 
Daughters of Night, ministers of divine vengea 
chanting in lofty strains of the high and terrible c 
they hold among mortals : 

** From primal ages hoary, 
This lot, our pride and glory, 

A])i)ointed was to us ; 
To Hades' gloomy portal, 
To chase the guilty mortal, 
But from Olympians, reigning 
In lucid seats, abstaining ; 
Their nectiired feasts we taste not, 
Their sun-wliile rohe invest not 
Tlie maids of Krebns. 

" r»ut with scourge and with ban. 
We prostrate the man. 
Who with smooth-woven wile. 
And a fair-faced smile. 

Hath planted a snare for his friend ; 
Though tleel, we shall tind him. 
Though strong, we shall bind him, 
Who planted a snare for his friend. 

'*This work of labor earnest. 

This task severest, hternest, 

Let r.one remf>vf from iis. 
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To all their due we render, 
Elach deeply-marked offender 
Our searching eye reproveth 
Though blissful Jove removeth 
From his Olympian glory, 
Abhorred of all and gory, 
The maids of Erebus." 

The terrible divinities now demand the head of 
Orestes, as forfeit to the infernal powers and devoted 
to endless torment. Minerva is at length chosen as 
umpire ; the court of Areopagus is assembled, and 
Apollo pleads the cause of the suppliant. When the 
black and white pebbles, which the judges have cast 
into the urn, are counted, the numbers are found equal. 
Minerva throws in a white pebble, and the unhappy 
Orestes is at length absolved. The goddess appeases 
the wrath of the Furies, and assigns them a sanctuary 
in Attica, where they are to be worshipped as Eu- 
menides, or Benevolent divinities. There is much in 
the Eumenides that is full of symbolic meaning. The 
Furies sleep in the temple, as it is only in the sanc- 
tuary of religion that the fugitive can find rest from the 
terrors of a guilty conscience. Hardly does he ven- 
ture forth into the world, when the image of his mur- 
dered mother appears, and again awakes them. 

The Prometheus Bound is the second piece of a 
trilogy, of which the first, Prometheus the Fire-bringer, 
and the third, Prometheus Unbound, are now lost. 
The trilogy was founded on an ancient myth, of 
which the real signification cannot be certainly ascer- 
tained. The fable is that Prometheus, a hero of Ti- 
tan race, stole fire from Heaven, taught men its use, 
and instructed them in the arts which result from this 
great gift. Jove, in displeasure at this presumption, 
chained Prometheus to a rock, and sent a vulture to 
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prey unceasingly upon his liver, which was constant!] 
renewed. 

Possessing only the central piece of the trilogy, i 
is difficult to decide upon the interpretation which M& 
chylus gave to the ancient fable. Shelley and othe; 
modern writers have considered Prometheus as a mar 
tyr of liberty, bearing up with godlike strength agains 
the punishment unjustly inflicted by Jove. We cannon 
believe that a grave tragic poet would have dared, a 
a public religious festival, to exhibit the chief deity o 
the Greeks in the character of an unjust and crue 
tyrant. We must rather suppose that Prometheus 
' I notwithstanding his benevolence towards men, sinnec 

by pride and rebellion. 

iGschylus is always vast in his conceptions ; but ii 
wild grandeur, the Prometheus Bound exceeds all hi; 
other works. The scenery is awful and terrific. Ai 
the utmost limits of the earth *' the Scythian tract 
the desert," a lonely rock frowns over the waves. 
Might and Force, stern ministers of Jove, hold Pro 
metheus up to its rifted side, while Vulcan binds eact 
limb with chains and bolts of adamant. There iJ 
little external action. Prometheus suffers with proud 
defiant spirit ; the Oceanides strive to comfort him. 
Occanus himself, borne through the air upon his hip 
pogriff, remonstrates with the Titan, but in vain. Tr 
all his friendly exhortations Prometheus answers, re 
counting the services which he had rendered to the 
human race, and defying the wrath of Jove : 

" Under earth, under Hades, 
Where the home of the shade is, 

1 would he had hurled me down. 
I would he had plunged me, fastened thus 
In the knotted chain, with the savage clang, 
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All into the dark, where there should be none 
Neither god, nor another, to laugh and see I 
But now the winds sing through, and shake 
The hurtling chains wherein I hang — 
And I, in my naked sorrows, make 
Much mirth for my enemy." 

lo, wandering from land to land, pursued by the 
urath of Juno, pauses to relate her mournful story, 
and wonder at sufferings greater than her own. 

When she has gone, Hermes appears as the messen- 
ger of Jove. He strives, with expostulation and men- 
ace, to bend the will of the proud Titan. Prometheus 
defies the celestial powers ; but scarcely has he de- 
clared his fixed purpose of revolt, when the earth, 
shaken to its centre, yawns beneath ; and amid light- 
nings, flashes, and peals of thunder, he descends, with 
the rock to which he is chained, into the infernal shades. 
The chorus in this drama holds a doubtful position, 
sometimes expressing compassion for Prometheus, and 
again urging upon him the duty of submission. 
When he has spoken of his benefits to man, the 
chorus replies : 

** For, what is man ? behold ! 
Can he requite thy love — child of a day — 
Or help thy extreme need ? Hast thou not seen 

The blind and aimless strivings, 

The barren, blank endeavor, 
The pithless deeds, of the fleeting dreamlike race ? 

Never, O nevermore, 
May mortal wit Jove's ordered plan deceive." 

We give some of the concluding verses : 

Chorus. 

" This Hermes suits his reasons to the times ; 
At least 1 think so I — since he bids thee drop 
Self-will for pjnident counsel. Yield to him ! 
When the wise err, their wisdom proves their shame. 
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^^'Lntii Hie die fbrdknowen this imraifafe of poweff 

Se cr»% ID ceveaii a t 
And 9C3ice sctaogje is mv' farr, if I snfier from luUc^ 

Archie honr that I iseliti 
Let this locks crt the lightning; all biistSi^ and whitening, 

FTaahi. coilmgaie roond! 
Wfafie die anher gqes amgiog. 'neath thunder and scoiugioj 

Of wild wiiii& imboiiod I 
Let die blast of die ftrmafmmtwhiri; from its place 

The earth rooted bdiow; — 
Aod the bme of the oceaiu in rapid cmocioii« 

Beitdrxpen in the &ce 
Of the atacsup in beaveB»astfacTwa& to and fro I 
Let htm hmi me anon into Tactuns^— ^oo — 

To the blackest degnee, 
Wtth necesBttr s vortices strai^gphnig me down ! 
But he cannocjutn dieadi m a &fie meant lor me ! 

HSRMES. 

" Whv the wi.'ris :hat he >i;eajt>aad die choiLrfits that he thir 

Are 'ritmiacol — sad ! 
\m :i b'd£e. whi? ':a± boa;:dainT. just loosens the links, 

Yvrt Lii;"> ni|^c :o be -Jiid. 

Uhen Jc'^iirt ye wiio gjojLn wich him, 

Lc^v-.Tiji CO aioiir. with him — 
Co in hi>te ' lest :he tj'jj- of :he diursder. in nearing, 
Should biJL^t voii :o lcioc;'. Ii^mj^ xnd hearing. 

Fkomethecs. 

" Av I iu ict, now. ii^ won.L no* no more 

Forih :> r-.^kn^ in >^>ace I 
AikI the thunders crxsii u^* ^^^^ •* ^^^^ upon roar — 
And the eddyi'.ifi lij^htninjcs dia^ nres in my face. 
Anil the whirl* -uds are wnirLrt;; the dust round and rDun 
And the t'U>ts ot :he winds universaL leap tree. 
And blow each upv»n o ich, wuh a passion of sound, 
And jether j|^?es mii^i^hng in storm with the sea ! 
Such a curse on tny heail, in a maniiesi tlread. 
From the hand of vour Zeus has been hurtled along ! 
O my mother s iair j;lory \ O. --Klher \ enringing 
All eves with the sweet conunon light of thy bringing, 
IK^st thou tee how 1 suffer this wrong ? * 

— >fRS. fiROWNING 
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The Suppliants. In this drama, Danails and his 
daughters are represented as soliciting the protection 
of Pelasgus against the importunate suit of the fifty 
sons of iEgyptus. This piece formed part of trilogy, 
and, standing alone, possesses little interest. 

CHORUS FROM THE SUPPLIANTS. 

" O would that Jove might show to men 

His counsel as he planned it ; 
But ah ! he darkly weaves the scheme, 

No mortal eye hath scanned it. 
It burns through darkness brightly clear, 

To whom the god shall show it ; 
But mortal man, through cloudy fear, 

Shall search in vain to know it. 

" From their high-towering hopes the proud 

In wretched rout he casteth. 
No force he wields ; his simple will, 

His quiet sentence blasteth. 
All godlike power is calm ; and high 

On thrones of glory seated, 
Jove looks from Heaven with tranquil eye, 

And sees his will completed. 

" High-throned above the highest as the lowest, 
Beyond thee none, and mightier none thou knowest, 

The unfearing, all-feared one. 
When his deep thought takes counsel to fulfil, 
No dull delays clog Jove's decided will ; 
He speaks, and it is done." 

The Seven against Thebes has for its subject the 
war between the Theban brothers, Eteocles and Poly- 
nices, for the possession of their father's kingdom. 

The Persians is so called because the chorus is 
composed of aged Persians. The subject is the 
destruction of the fleet of Xerxes, at Salamis. This 
drama is purely historical, and, if we except tlie ghost 
of Darius, has no machinery. 
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lich secured to the young poet the love as well as 
.c admiration of his countrymen. 
If Sophocles was happy in his natural gifts, he was 
.vored also in the circumstance that his lot was cast 
Greece during the most glorious period of her his- 
iry, an era equally illustrious for military triumphs 
||li.vid for the highest achievements of literature and art. 
TCTie minds of men are naturally exalted by great 
^ervents and heroic deeds ; and the contemporaries of 
I^^Sophocles were thus prepared to receive with enthu- 
the loftiest conceptions of the poet. 
When Cimon returned victorious from the island of 
rros, he brought to Athens the bones of Theseus, 
"^hich were interred in that city with great pomp. 
During the solemnity iEschylus contended for the 
prize of tragedy, Cimon and nine other generals being 
judges. Before this illustrious tribunal Sophocles 
presented his first drama, and won his first victory ; 
he was then twenty-five years of age. From this time 
to his death, a period of about sixty-three years, he 
continued to bring forward tragedies for the approba- 
tion of his countrymen. Twenty times he took the 
first prizes ; the second was still oftener awarded to 
him, and he never ranked so low as third. 

Age seemed only to mature the genius of this ex- 
traordinary man. It is said that he had passed his 
eightieth year when his older sons became jealous of 
the affection shown to a grandson by a second wife. 
They endeavored to deprive their father of the man- 
agement of his property, on the ground that he was 
in his dotage and incapable. As his only answer, 
Sophocles read before the judges a portion of the 
CEdipus Colonus which he had just composed. The 
cause was immediately dismissed ; the judges rose to 
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do honor to the poet, and the whole assembly con« 
ducted him in triumph to his house. 

Sophocles followed at one time the profession of 
arms, and held the rank of general, Thucydides and 
Pericles being among his colleagues. At a more ad- 
vanced age he was chosen priest to Alon, an ancient 
hero of Greece. If the early victories of the poet 
were interwoven with the triumphs of his country, the 
success of his later years were robbed of half their 
splendor by the public calamities, which followed fast 
upon one another, until the defeat of ^gospotamos 
completed the ruin of the republic. Sophocles was 
spared this last sorrow, as he had expired some months 
before. The manner of his death is uncertain. Ac- 
cording to one writer it was caused by joy at being 
proclaimed the tragic victor. Another describes his 
death to excessive exertion in reciting a long para- 
graph of the Antigone. The account of his funeral 
seems authentic, if we omit the supernatural embel- 
lishment. The Athenians were closely besieged, and 
the Lacedaemonian troops occupied Decelea, the family 
burying-place of Sophocles. Bacchus appeared twice 
in visions to Lysander, the Spartan general, command- 
ing him to provide for the funeral rites. The warning 
made a due impression ; a herald was despatched to 
Athens to arrange a truce, and the obsequies of the 
poet were celebrated with fitting pomp. 

Of one hundred and thirty dramas written by 
Sophocles, there remain seven : Ajax, Electra, Tra- 
chiniae, Philoctetes, CEdipus Tyrannus, CEdipus at 
Colonus, and the Antigone. 

In grandeur and boldness of conception. Sophocles 
is surpassed by iCschylus ; in harmony of verse, 
correct taste, and a true conception of the beautiful in 
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art, he is admitted to excel his great model. iEschy- 
lus delights in the convulsions of a primitive world, 
where gods and Titans, and the mysterious powers of 
nature, are personages of the drama. Sophocles treats 
of men, and while his heroes are of a grander type 
than we see in the real world, they are subject to 
human passions ; their sorrows and even their crimes, 
possess a human interest. 

In dramatic effect, Sophocles excels ; he introduced 
a third person into the dialogue ; restrained the chorus 
to its proper function, and heightened the illusion of 
the whole by skilfully-disposed ornaments and painted 
scenery. 

The most striking characteristics of this poet are 
his freedom from everything approaching licentious- 
ness, and his deep sense of natural religion. Passages 
might be pointed out which would seem to show 
that Sophocles,- while accepting the mythology of 
Greece, had some knowledge of a purer faith, and be- 
lieved, though perhaps vaguely, in the unity of God. 
We find the following lines quoted by Justin Martyr 
in his " Exhortation to the Greeks." It is taken from 
some work of Sophocles now lost : 

"In very deed and tnith, God is but one, 
Who made the heavens, and all the vast of earth, 
The exulting sea and all the strength of winds ; 
But we, poor mortals, wandenng in our hearts. 
Set up poor cheats to soothe our souls* distress : 
Carved images of God in wood and stone, 
Or forms of well -wrought gold, or ivory. 
And offering sacrifice to these, with rites 
And solemn feasts, we think we worship Him." 

While noticing the spirit which pervades the works 
of Sophocles, we would say a few words regarding 
the general tendency of Greek poetry, and the influence 
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exercised upon art and literature by the mythology of 
the Hellenic race, and the vagueness of their religious 
belief. These remarks seem appropriate in this con- 
nection, as the writings of Sophocles may be taken to 
represent the highest point, whether in religion or 
morality, attained by any poet of his country. 

The literature of a nation, when not modified by 
revelation, grows up in accordance with exterior cir- 
cumstances, as naturally as the dark fir clothes the 
border of the Scandinavian Ifiord, and the olive and 
vine deck in rich luxuriance the hills that look down 
on the sunny waves of the i£gean. Pre-eminent in 
physical and intellectual gifts, the Greeks represented, 
perhaps, the noblest type of the human race. Their 
lot was cast in a land where every influence of sun and 
sky favored the genial spirit, by which all their facul- 
ties seemed attuned to harmony with the v/orld around. 
With a keen susceptibility to the beautiful, they dei- 
fied the powers of nature, personified in myth and 
fable, until grove and fountain, the gloom of cavern 
depths and the cloud-capt summit of Olympus, were 
peopled with divinities. Superstition, even, shaped 
itself to these kindly influences, and for the grim idols 
of other lands, we have forms, prized even now as 
models of an ideal beauty. 

It may be truly said that the ancient Greek accom- 
plished all that is possible to finite man. And yet, 
this training in the school of nature culminated in a 
civilization which was little more than the highest 
development of the sensual life, ennobled and refined, 
it is true, but sensual still, and of the earth, earthly. 
There were exceptions, many and illustrious, but such 
was the prevailing character of that cultivation whose 
results were at once so brilliant and so brief 
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It has been said that the Greeks invented the poetr>' 
of joy ; but the gladness which would seem to be 
the peculiar spirit of Hellenic verse is not without its 
alloy. The grave Egyptians placed a skeleton at the 
festive board, but the conditions of our mortality sup- 
ply a far more solemn warning. Death is ever in the 
midst of life, and life itself, with its wrongs and sor- 
rows, seems, at times, a burden too heavy to endure. 
Hence the depth of tragic utterance which we find in 
the Grecian muse when the sunshine has faded from 
the earthly scene, and the world beyond, vague as a 
shadow or a dream, has naught to offer in exchange. 
Even Sophocles exclaims : 

** Of all the dreams of bliss that are, 
Not to be born is best by far. 
The next, by far the best for man 
To speed as fast as speed he can/' 

Such quotations might be multiplied, but we desire 
only to notice that want which gives to Grecian trag- 
edy so painful an intensity. Antigone may die sooner 
than violate the eternal laws of God ; but there is no 
hope to exalt the spirit or cheer the parting hour. 
The brightness of the earthly life that might have 
been is the theme of her last lament. Beyond, all is 
doubt and obscurity. Poets might sing of the Ely- 
sian fields, but even to the favored hero one day of 
the light of earth was worth the immortality of that 
shadowy realm. 

We can only mention briefly the tragedies which 
•■emain to us from this great poet. The action of the 
Ajax is extremely simple. The hero had contended 
for the arms of Achilles, which were bestowed upon 
Ulysses. In the frenzy of his passion, he would have 
taken a dreadful revenge upon the Greeks, but Mi- 
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ocnra deceived his eves so that he tamed his anns 
against die sheep and oxen in the camp. Ajax 
recovers tirooi his brief madness, and finding himself 
in die midst of die slaughtered cattle, b overwhelmed 
widi shame and despair. He seeks a solitary place 
and stabs himscif with the sword which had been the 



jl^iit ot Hector. 



The frenzy of the hero and its consequences are the 
punishment of his pride and contempt of the gods.* 

•^Oft the mighty Gill 
In dee]> aJfiicnun, smit by angry Hea;\'en, 
When* mortal bom. to human laws they yield not. 
As mortals shouiii. submisssiun. Thus spake 
The prophet, and long ^ice was Ajax deemed 
To have a mind dtsturbeii When first he left 
His -lative ^il, — • Be ojn«|iien?r. oh. !iiy child!' 
Hi> ::!.[iK« siii.i -. * ".niL o-'ii'iutrnrr un^'or God.* 
Iii!pioii> .Luvi :'r«.u!«.i li^i .l^^^\e^ '.vj.s : * I'lo worst 

Muv .jrjiuiucr : 1 -iiail .io ::ie vvvrk w;-.:i..^i;: them.' 
Suv:*i -vtjrr lis 'jLra>j!iiL:s» i;i»: "vheM P^'.i-i once, 
Willi ;-viJivi a^Msianc-::, •.iri;'-*«: inn :..' :;:c li^iit, 
DrcadtuI x\\C\ KMr?uic wlis !iis rt?;.iv : 
* Oo. qucvn. '.o jiiicr «,-i'-*cLa::> \<vA ::iy .liJ ; 
"Tis Mco.ilcv'v icn.' . -(.t i'li'w. wh-.Tt; Ai.ix i>. 
The rin; \\\\\ 'icvcr o.MJie.' By worJs like ihcse. 
And :Ji!iie :il->uicuti :o a iiiorul's uowtr, 
Piu lie 'jifcMiJ "Jic vi-,-ii|^eiuI v":c:Ly."' 

Teciiiessa. the wife of Ajax, describes his state when 
the frenzy had passed : 

*' \\yi raves not now ; b'.i: liki^r the southern blast. 
When iiij;p.tn!:i^s cease and all rh.; sroni i^^ o'er. 
Grows calm aj;iin ; yet. to his sense restored. 
He feels new griefs : for O, to be unhappy. 
And know ourselves alone the v;uilty cause 
Of all our sorrow s» is the worst ot* woes." 



* Th« tnaslarimu in th» artK-tr. ufi'c-t5 Jth«rwi<w cnrJIivil. arc rnini Pliinit tre. 
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Ajax, resolved on death, rejects the prayers of his 
wife, and takes a last farewell of his infant son ; then 
says : 

'* Take hence the child, with speed ; nor in the tents 
Let there be waitings : women ever love 
To brood o'er sorrows and indulge their woe. 
Shut to the door. The wound that must be cut, 
No wise physician wnll attempt to heal 
With incantation, elegy, or song." 

Having wandered from the camp to execute his 
dreadful purpose, Ajax makes his last prayer : 



ti 



And now, O Jove (for first to thee *tis fit 
We pay due honors), I address my prayer : 
I ask not much : I ask thee but to send 
Some passinjg stranger here to bear the news 
Of my unhappy fate to Tenccr's ear. 

By my own sad hand 
As I shall perish, let my foes be slain 
By those whom most they love ! 
And thou, O Sun I who drivest the flaming car 
Along the vaulted sky ; when thou shalt see 
My native soil, O check thy golden reins ; 
Tell the sad story to my helpless sire. 
And my afflicted mother, when she hears 
The mournful tale, her grief will fill the land 
With dreadful lamentations ; but 'tis vain 
To weep my fate, the business must be done. 
O Death ! look on me ; Death, I come to thee : 
Soon shall we meet ; but thee, O glorious Day, 
And yon bright charioteer, the Sun, no more 
Shall I behold ; even now thou hearest my last, 
My dying words. O Light ! O sacred soil 
Of Salamis, my country, and her gods ! 
O noble Athens ! O my loved companions ! 
Ye rivers, fountains, and fair fields of Troy, 
And you, my honored parents ! O farewell ! 
*Tis the last word Ajax shall speak on earth. 
The rest he uttered to the shades below.** 

{Falls on his sicard.) 
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The sabjrct of the Electra U most tragical. When 
AgamcQuioa was murdered by his wife Clyteiunestra, 
aiiicd by .-Egistlius, the young Orestes was saved 
ffi»(D sharing the fate of his father. By the contritr- 
ance of bis sister Electra, lie was convej-ed to the 
court of Strophius, where lie was educated. Oreslcs 
returns secretly from exile, and is encouraged by 
Electra to avenge the murder of their father. The 
[Hecc closes with the death of Clytemnestra, who falls 
by tlie hand of her son. 

In the passage which describes the meeting of 
£lectr> with her brother, there is much beauty and 
tenderness. The death of Clyteninestra. and the clos- 
iag scow in frfiicfa .^^sthos discovers the body of the 
queen, and is hurried into the inner apartments of the 
palace that he may die upon the spot stained with the 
blood of .Agamemnon, are in the last degree thrilling 
and terrible. 

In the Trachiniae, which might rather be styled the 
Dying Hercules, we have the story of the poisoned 
robe sent by Delanira to her husband, her despair on 
hearing the fatal consequences, the rage of the hero, 
and his death. 

The mission undertaken by Ulysses and Neoptolemua 
to induce Philocietes to return to the siege of Troy, 
forms the subject of a tragedy much admired for its 
portrayal of character and the display of human passion. 

The CEdipus Tyrannus, CEdipus at Cotonus, and 
the Antigone, form a trilogy continuing the same 
tragical story. The first opens with the description 
of a pestilence at Thebes, which the oracle declares 
should only cease when the murderer of Laius, the 
former king, would be discovered and banished from 
Boesotia. CEdipus, who believes himself to be the son 
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of Polybus, king of Corinth, conducts the examination 
with ardor. The investigation leads to the discovery 
of his real parentage. It is proved that he is the son 
of LaiuSy and that he had slain him unknowingly in a 
chance encounter. 

The queen Jocasta is the first to perceive the fatal 
truth. She rushes from the scene, and the lamenta- 
tions of the attendants and of the chorus announce 
that she has killed herself in despair. OEdipus, filled 
with horror at the crimes which he had involuntarily 
committed, considers himself unworthy to see the 
light of day, and tears out his eyes with his own 
hand. Blind, and about to go into perpetual exile, he 
thus addresses his brother : 

•* For my fate, let it pass ! My children, Creon ! 
My sons — nay, they the bitter wants of life 
May master — they are men ! My girls — my darlings — 
Why, never sate I at my household board 
Without their blessed looks — our very bread 
We brake together ; — Thou 'It be kind to them 
For my sake, Creon — and (O latest prayer ! ) 
Let me but touch them — feel them with these hands, 
And pour such sorrow as may speak farewell 
O'er ills that must be theirs I By thy pure line — 
For thine is pure — do this, sweet prince. Methinks, 
I should not miss these eyes, could I but touch them. 
What shall I say to move thee ? Hark ! those sobs 1 
And do I hear my sweet ones ? Hast thou sent, 
In mercy sent, my children to my arms? 
Speak — speak — I do not dream I 



" Creon. — ^They are thy children, 
I would not shut thee from the dear delight 
In the old time they gave thee. 

** (Ed. — Blessings on thee ! 
For this one mercy may'st thou find above 
A kmder god than I have. Ye — where are ye ? 
My children — come I Nearer and nearer yet." 

— BULWER. 
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Hie onhappy king goes forth with but one comfort 
to soothe his mi^KTy, the companionship and loving 
Care of his daughter Antigone. Later the gentle Is* 
■lene jottts her sister in these offices of filial piety. 

la Ute (£dipus aX. Colonus, we tind the Icing, wotll 
«ilb long wanderings, seeking a place for repose. 
Aot^ooc leads him unknowingly to a grove sacred 
to the Furies, Athens is seen io the distance. 
** O (EdipBS ! mr poor unh^ippj ^her ! 
F»r u »)f cres can reach 1 see a city. 
With ioftjr turrets (Tovnetl ; and, if I err not, 
This place is sacred, by Ibe laurel shade, ^^h 

Olive and vine thick planted, and the songs ^^H 

Of nightingale sweet warblii^ through the grove. ^^H 
Here Ml thee down, and rest thy wearied iinibs ^^| 
On diis iwle stone ; 'tis a long way for age 
like dune to travel." 
An Athenian warns the strangers of their profana- 
tion, but CEdipus refuses to leave the sacred grove. 
He knou's that his soirows are drawing to a close, and 
the Daughters of Night, no longer Furies, but Eu- 
mcnides, or Gentle Ones, are at length appeased, and 
welcome him to their awful shades, A sacrifice of 
expiation is however imposed, and this duty CEdipus, 
unable to perform, commits to the pure hands of his 
children : 

" Let one of yon go on, and do these things, 
For one soul acting in the strength of love 
Is mightier than a thousand (o atone. 
But what ye do, do quickly." 
Creon, meanwhile, learns from an oracle that glory 
and prosperity await the land where the bones of 
CEdipus should rest. He strives, therefore, to compel 
■ the unhappy exile to return to Thebes. Theseus, who 
is then reigning in Athens, defends his guest, and 
Creon is obliged to retire. 
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The sons of QEdipus, Polynices and Eteocles, con- 
tend for the throne of Thebes, and Antigone endeav- 
ors by the most moving entreaties to dissuade Polynices 
from warring against his native country. She is un- 
able to turn him from his purpose, and her efforts are 
equally unavailing when she hopes to effect a recon- 
ciliation between him and his father. The aged king 
loads his sons with the bitterest imprecations, foretell- 
ing the tragical fate reserved for them. 

CEdipus, being at length warned that his death is 
near, permits Theseus only to witness his last moments, 
and know the secret of his sepulchre. He leads the 
Athenian hero to a cavern well known to tradition as 
one of the entrances to the infernal regions. Anti- 
gone and Ismene have meantime made the appofnted 
libations. 

" These sadly pleasing rites at length discharged, 
Nor aught unfinished of the sirc!s command, 
The infernal Jove deep thundered from beneath. 
The timid virgins trembled as they heard, 
And smote their breasts with wailings long and loud. 
Then over them his hands the old man clasped, 
And * O my children ! ' said he, * from this day 
Ye have no more a father — all of me 
Withers away — the burden and the toil 
Of mine old age fall on ye nevermore : 
Sad travail have ye borne for me, and yet 
Let one thought soften grief when I am gone — 
The thought that none upon the desolate world 
Loved you as I did ; and in death I leave 
A hap])ier life to you ! * Thus movingly, 
With clinging arms and passionate sobs, the three 
Wept out aloud, until the sorrow grew 
Into a deadly hush ; nor cry nor wail 
Starts the drear silence of the solitude. 
Then suddenly a bo<Hless voice is heard — 
It called on him ; it called : ' Ho, (Edipus, 
Why linger we so long ? ' " 
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(Eifipos, after solemnly- consigning his children to 
Theseos, disniisses them ; Theseus only remains with 
ihcoU 

I we depart — and when once more 
yes to gue, behold, the place 
IB I The king aii>iie was tbeie, 
With dow-pRaifd hand over his shaded biow, 
Aa if lo Au tear oat the qnailing gaze 
Tht honid Mpcd of some ^aaily thing 
That nature doret not look on. 

A [<■.:.• .::■.:■: n^ [..-.c:.; L-il b-jnL 
I,-. .-.r:!.. -I 

ABO tnen u Msven pmemnc andeoi prayer. 
Bm bow ^ old man perisbcd none can tdl 
Save Tbescns ; far nor l^Unii^-breath of beaTeo^ . 
Nor bbitting tetnpeat from the ocean home. 
Was haard or aeeo ; hot eidier was he npt 
Aloft bj wings divine, or else the shades, 
Kltose darkness never looked upon the san, 
Opened, in mercy, to receive him," — Bulwer. 

Antigone and Ismene express their grief in bitter 
lamentations : 

" Akticone. — Alas ! I only wish I might have died 
With my poor father ; wherefore should 1 ask 
For longer life f 

O, I was fond of misery with him ; 
E'en what was most unlovely grew beloved 
When he was with me. O my dearest father I 
Beneath the earth now in deep darkness hid, 
Worn as thou wert with age, to me thou still 
Wert dear, and shall be ever ! . . . 
. . Even as he wished he died. 

In a strange land — for such was his desire — 
A shady turf covered his lifeless limbs. 
Nor uiilamented fell I for O I these eyes, 
My father, still shall weep for thee, nor time 
E'er blot thee from my memory." 

The Antigone celebrates the heroic piety of that 
devoted maiden who incurs the penalty of death by 
performing the funeral rites for her brother Polynices. 
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When the Theban princes had fallen in their un- 
natural contest, Creon interred Eteocles with the 
usual pomp ; but Polynices was exposed, unburied, to 
the beasts and birds of prey, and guards were set lest 
any one might approach the corpse to perform the 
rites of burial. 

Antigone has been compared to the Cordelia of 
Shakespeare ; but if we except the traits of piety and 
filial love, faithful to death, there is but little resem- 
blance in the characters. The virtue of Antigone is 
cast in the grand heroic mould. At times she betrays 
a depth of tenderness in her passionate grief for the 
dead, and her moving expostulations with her un- 
happy kindred ; but her general character partakes of 
the austerity which was required by the spirit of 
ancient tragedy. 

Ismene, loving and gentle, but shrinking from dan- 
ger, fears to join her sister in rendering the last rites 
to their brother. 

** ISMENE. — Poor weak woman. 
Helpless, nor formed by nature to contend 
With powerful man ; we are his subjects too ; 
Therefore to this, and worse than this, my sister, 
We must submit ; for me, in humblest prayer 
Will I address me to the infernal powers 
For pardon of that crime which, well they know, 
Sprang from necessity, and then obey ; 
Since to attempt what we can never hope 
To execute, is folly all and madness." 

How foreign to the spirit of the gentle daughter of 
I^ear is the sternness of Antigone's reply : 

" Antic. — Wert thou to proffer, what I do not ask— 
Thy poor assistance, I would scorn it now. 
Act as thou wilt — I go to bury him ; 
And good it were, that having done, to die. 
ril do the pious deed, and lay me down 
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^ mr K^fcar brochier. k>ving and beloved ; 
We'll mc co||ed3ber. To the powers below 
Tis oc «e par obiedmce ; more time have I 
Ik vhich to via cbe &vor of the dead 
Tbas cha£ of cbose who live ; for I shall rest 
Forever th wre, fikit thoo^ if thus it please, 
Coitnc 3S d i a bop o ced what the gods approve." 

L3ter» lore cooqncfs fear. Ismene catches a spark 
eihcT sister's lieroism, and prays that she may be her 
cooBepoiuott itt tfie HTing tomb to which she is con- 
desuKiL Ast^^one answers with stem brevity : 

*^Thr choice vas life ; *tis mine to die." 



The reply of Anti^oae to her tyrannical kinsman is 
replete with tragic dignity, mii^led with that deep 
rettgioos feelic^ which we have already noticed in the 
works of this poet. 

^Ckkox. — ^Didsc dion then dare transgress our royal 

mandate? 

^ ANTta — I did not deem thy edicts strong enough 
Coming from mortal man, to set at naught 
The uawritten laws of God that know no change. 
Thev an: not of to^iav nor vesteniav. 
But live forxrver, nor can man assign 
A^tien nr>c they sprang to being. Xot through fear 
Ot amy man's resolve, was 1 pre^xired 
Bcrffore the govis to bear the penalty 
Of sinning against these. 1 knew before 
That 1 must Jie, though thou hadst ne'er proclaimed it ^ 
And if I perish ere th* allotteil term, 
1 deem that death a blessing. Who that lives, 
Like mc, encompassed by unnumbered ills. 
But would account it blessedness to die ? 
If then I meet the doom thy laws assign. 
It nothing grieves me. Had I left my brother, 
From my own mother sprung, on the bare earth 
To lie unburied, that, indeed, might grieve me ; 
But for this deed I mourn not." 

— Dalb. 
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During the entire play the attitude of the chorus is 

singular. There is no indignation expressed at the 

Aarsh commands of Creon, no intercessory prayer for 

\}cit doomed maiden. On the contrary, her fate is 

held to be the just penalty of her disobedience ; and 

when, at last, Antigone, as she is led to death, gives 

vent to her feelings in a touching and passionate 

lament, the chorus answers : 

** Religion bids us grace the dead ; 
But might, when regal might bears sway, 
Must never, never be contemned. 
Thine own unbending pride hath scaled thy doom." 

Schlegel supposes that the poet wished to exalt the 
character of his heroine by leaving her unsupported by 
any word of sympathy or praise. 

Haemon, the son of Creon, to whom Antigone had 
been betrothed, having pleaded in vain for the life of 
the unhappy maiden, resolves to share her fate. 
Entering the tomb, he finds she has hanged herself in 
despair. Creon, meanwhile, is terrified by the threats 
of the blind Tiresias, and his own remorse. He pro- 
ceeds to the sepulchral cave, intending to save Anti- 
gone, if there should yet be time. He finds only the 
lifeless remains of his victim, and near them, weltering 
in blood, the body of Haemon. Eurydice, the wife of 
Creon, refuses to survive her son, and the piece closes 
with the lamentations of the king and the responses 
of the chorus. 

FRAGMENTS. 

** Since we have rightly made our prayer to God, 
Let us now go, O boys, to where the wise 
Impart their knowledge of the muse's arts. 
Each day we need to take some forward step, 
Till we gain power to study nobler things. 
Evil a boy will learn without a guide 
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With liitle labor, learning fioin hiniself ; 
But good, not even with his icaclier ncta. 
Dwells in his soul, but is full hardly gained ; 
I^t us, ihcD, boys, be watchfiil and work hard, 
Lest we should seem with men untaught to rank 
The children of a father far froyi home." 

'■ What may be taught 1 learn, what may be found 
That I will seek for, what must come by prayer, 

I'or that I ask the go(!s." 

'■ What house haih ever gained prosperity, 
I'lilfed up with pride, without the kindly grace 
Of woman's nobler nature." 

" Ifut when bereavement falls upon her house 
A woman has the purpose of a man." 

"One wise man is no match for many fools." 

" No greater evil can a man endure 
Than a bad wife, nor find a greater good 
Than one both good and «i-f ; and each man spe 
As judging by the experience of his life." 

" If men by tears could heal their several ills, 
And by their weeping bring the dead to life, 
Then gold would be of far less price than tears." 

" Chance never helps the men who nothing do." 

" 'Tis only in God's garden men may reap 
True joy and blessing." 

" Be sure, no lie can ever reach old age." 



EURIPIDES. 

4S°-«>8 S.C. 

Euripides was born at Salamis, on the day rendered 
memorable by the great naval victory won by the 
Greeks near that island. His name is formed like a 
patronymic from the Enripus, the scene of the first 
successful resistance to the Persian navy. It has been 
asserted that Clito, the mother of Euripides, was a 
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Jfllerof herbs, and Aristophanes alludes sarcastically 
lo [his circunastance. The liberal and costly education 
bestowed upon the poet would seem to prove, how- 
ever, that his father Mnesarchus, was a person of 
wealth and position ; if we suppose that he had made 
an unequal marriage, the difficulty is explained. 

Euripides applied himself, by his father's desire, to 
the exercises of the gymnasium, and was, in his seven- 
teenth year, more than once crowned in the public 
contests of the Athenian youth. He cultivated a 
natural taste for painting, and some of his pictures 
were preserved for a long time at Megara. Under 
the celebrated rhetorician Prodicus, Euripides acquired 
the oratorical skill which is remarked in all his dramas. 
He was so far favored as to count also among his 
instructors Anaxagoras, and the great Socrates. With 
the latter he lived on terms of the closest intimacj; ; 
and many of the moral reflections introduced in his 
plays are plainly Socratic in sentiment. 

At the age of twenty-five, Euripides presented a 
tragedy which took the third place in the public con- 
test. Four years later, he took the first prize ; and 
he continued to present dramas which won first, sec- 
ond, and third places. 

The poet was unhappy in his domestic relations ; 
he was twice married, and it is thought that the con- 
duct of his wives led him to form the low estimate of 
female character which is apparent in his dramas. 
These domestic troubles, combined with other causes 
of discontent, led Euripides to accept an invitation to 
the court of ArchelaUs, king of Macedonia. Here he 
passed his latter years in the enjoyment of wealth and 
honor. He died, B.C. 408, in the seventy-third year 
of his age. The Athenians begged that the remains 
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of their favorite poet might be interred in his native 
city. This Archelatis refused, and Euripides was 
buried at Pella, his obsequies being celebrated <vith 
the utmost pomp. 

Euripides composed about eighty tragedies, of 
which eighteen are extant, namely : Alcestis, Medea, 
Hippolytus, Hecuba, Heraclidae, Supplices Mulieres, 
Ion, Hercules Furens, Andromache, Iphigenia at 
Tauris, Troades, Electra, Helena, Iphigenia at Aulis, 
Bacchae, Phcenissae, Cyclops, and Orestes. 

When we compare these dramas with the works of 
iEschylus and Sophocles, we are struck by the diflFer- 
ent spirit which animated these great tragedians. In 
Sophocles, the grandeur of iEschylus is reduced t© 
fairer proportions, but the poet never descends to 
the commonplace of life ; his men and women retain 
much of the old heroic type, and in the delineation of 
his worst characters, there is something which speaks 
a nature fallen indeed, but not altogether degraded. 
In Euripides, on the other hand, we have the tradi- 
tional heroes of Greece brought down to the standard 
of ordinary life. He delights in exhibiting their moral 
failings ; they are not only mean, but they speak of 
their most contemptible actions without shame, some- 
times even boastfully. Sophocles is reported to have 
said that he drew men as they ought to be, while 
Euripides painted them as they were. On this prin- 
ciple, many writers have attempted to justify the low 
ground taken by the latter, forgetting that the poet 
who does nothing to elevate the standard of thought 
and feeling among men, has failed in the noblest part 
of his mission. We cannot, however, accept the 
assertion, that Euripides painted men as he saw them 
that the age which has left us so many illustrious names 
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could have furnished no higher type of character than 
he presents in his dramas. His heroes are unmanly 
in their lamentations, undignified in adversity, and 
under the influence of the gentler feelings, weak and 
effeminate. There is a constant straining after dra- 
matic effect ; and it would seem that Euripides sought 
only to please, careless by what means. 

This tragedian introduces moral reflections on every 
occasion ; but the sentiments expressed by his char- 
acters are sometimes calculated to counterbalance the 
effect of these formal maxims. The following verse 
from the Hippolytus : 

** The tongue swore, but the mind was unsworn," 

seems, however it may be explained by the context, 
to furnish an excuse for perjury. Another sentiment 
of Euripides : 

" For a kingdom it is worth while to commit injustice ; 
but in other circumstances, it is well to be just," 

was frequently quoted by Caesar. It would seem that 
the moral sense of the Athenians was still sufficient 
to rebuke these errors. It is related, that when 
Euripides put into the mouth of Bellerophon a con- 
temptible panegyric upon riches, ending with these 
words : 

** If Venus (who bore the epithet of golden) shone like 
gold, she would indeed deserve the love of men," 

the spectators were so much offended that they made 
an outcry, and would have stoned both actor and 
poet, but Euripides sprang forward and exclaimed : 

" Wait only till the end — he will be requited accordingly." 

In the same manner, when he was reproached with 
the blasphemous and abominable language used by 
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Ixion, he defended it. saying that the piece ended wift ' 
his bciiig tortured upon tiie wheel. 

Notwithstanding these and other defects. Euripides 
possessed genius of a high order, and excels in tender- 
ness and patlios. The remarks made above will be 
better understood by some short illustrations. 

The Alcestis is among the most pleasing of the 
works of this poet. The plot is exceediniily simple. 
Apollo, when banished from Olympus, had tended 
the flocks of Admetus, king of Thessaly. Before re- 
turning to the celestial abode, he obtained from the 
Fates, that when the hour of death had come for 
Admetus, his fife might be prolonged, provided some 
one should die willingly in his stead. When Admetus 
was attacked by a mortal illness, there was no one 
found to make this sacrifice, e.-ccept his young and 
beautiful wife Alcestis. An attendant, coming all in 
tears from the palace, thus informs the chorus of what 
was taking place within. 

"Chorus. — Illustrious in her death, the best of wive^ 
The sun in his wide course sees not her equal. 

Attendant. — The best of wives indeed: who will gain 
say it? 
What could the brightest pattern of her sex 
Do more ? What greater proof give of the honor 
She bears her husband, than a ready will 
To die for him I This all the city knows. 
How in [he house she hath demeaned herself 
Will claim thy admiration. Wlien she knew 
The destined daj- wis come, in fountain water 
^e bathed her lily- tinctured limbs, then took 
From her rich chests, of odorous cedar formed, 
A splemlid robe, and her most radiant dress : 
Thus gorgeously arrayed, she stood before 
The halluwed flames, and thus addressed her prayer : 
' queen, 1 go to the infernal shades, 
V«t, ere I ga^ with revercDCe let me breathe 
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last request Protect my orphan children, 
e my son happy with the wife he loves, 
wed my daughter to a noble husband : 
let them, like their mother, to the tomb 
imely sink, but in their native land 
>lest through lengthened life to honored age. 
n to each altar in the royal house 
went, and crowned it, and addressed her vows, 
:king the myrtle bou^ : nor tear, nor sigh 
le from her, neither did the approaching ill 
nge the fresh beauties of her vermeil cheek, 
children, as they hung u[X>n her robes 
^ping, she raised, and clasped them to her breast, 
h aifter each, as now about to die. 
h servant through the house burst into tears 
)ity of their mistress ; she to each 
tched her right hand ; nor was there one so mean 
whoip she spoke not, and admitted him 
speak to her again. Within the house 
se are our griefs. Admetus must have died, 
re perished ; but escaping, is immersed 
arrows, which his heart shall ne*er forget.*' 

Ucestis takes leave of her husband with many 
der words. She confides her children to his love, 
h this last request : 

** In their mother's house 
Let them be lords : wed not again, to set 
A stepdame o'er my children, some base woman 
Who wants my virtues ; she through jealousy 
Will work against their lives, because to thee 
I bore them : do not this, I beg thee, do not ; 
For, to the offspring of a former bed, 
A stepdame comes sharp as a serpent's tooth." 

Vdmetus gives the required promise, and Alcestia 
athes her last. 

Ve have now an example of the want which is to 
observed in so many of the characters drawn by 
ripides. Admetus does not, even in the extreme 
iftion of his grief, reproach himself for having 
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ously entertained, chances to be Hercules. The hero 
rewards his host by descending to the infernal shades 
and rescuing Alcestis, whom he restores to Ad- 
metus. 

Hercules first appears feasting riotously ; singinj^, 
and reproving the attendants for their gloomy looks. 
Later, returning from the shades, he brings Alcestis, 
veiled, and presents her to the mourning king. Ad- 
metus, determined' to keep the fidelity he had sworn 
to his wife, refuses to look upon the stranger, or even 
to touch her hand. In the entire scene, with the 
happy discovery which closes the drama, the poet 
descends almost to the level of modern comedy. 

Euripides seems to delight in exciting painful emo- 
tions, and in painting the extremes of human misery ; 
he has thence been called the most tragic of poets. 
It may be doubted, however, whether the display of 
hopeless suffering passively endured is a proper office 
of the tragic muse. Where there is no hope, com- 
passion wearies. We must do more than pity, we 
need the excitement of contending passions, and the 
admiration which a heroic resistance, or an equally 
heroic submission to misfortune, never fails to arouse. 
A catastrophe will always strike with a force and 
pathos proportioned to the struggle which has been 
made to avert it. 

Tlie murder of Astyanax, in the Troades (Trojan 
Dames), furnishes an example of this defect. Androm- 
ache has been chosen as a wife by Neoptolemus, the 
son of Achilles. The unhappy widow of Hector, 
grieving over these forced espousals, caresses her little 
son, her only consolation in accumulated sorrow. A 
herald appears to demand the child in behalf of the 
Greeks, who have decreed that he shall be thrown 
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V«*<^''*»g: firaoi tbe Trofaa waBs. Thb dreadful intelli- 
gcttoe Tafithjbios commnniratrs in a set speech to the 
wretched modier^ adrisiag her to bear the trial pa- 
dently^ and comforting her with the hope that, if she 
abstains from anj violent expression of resentment, 
"jie Greeks wiQ give burial rites to her son, and will 
be txKiined to treat her more courteously. This 
prudent advure appears to take effect. We have, in- 
deed^ a touching lamentation over the child, who 
clings in terror to his modier ; but there is nothing of 
the passionate grief, die last efforts of despair, which 
we would look for in so terrible a crisis. 

Andromache is led aw^ to the Grecian ships ; and 
in a little while the body of Ast3ranax, borne in his 
&ther*s shield, b laid at the feet of Hecuba. The 
aged queen breaks forth in bitter lamentations, as she 
views the mangled limbs, the golden hair defiled with 
dust and gore. Then, as she recognizes the shield of 
Hector, still bearing the mark of his strong grasp, all 
her sorrows are renewed. This scene must have been 
heart-rending in actual representation ; but the mind 
revolts against such a display of helpless suffering, 
and o( guilt triumphant and unrebuked. 

The character of Hecuba is wanting in tragic dig- 
nity. After such multiplied and unexampled sorrows, 
there might have been a deep pathos in speechless 
woe, or in the wanderings of a mind unsettled by 
grief. Hecuba, however, wearies by an unceasing 
flood of lamentation ; she rolls in the dust with cov- 
ered head, and calls the attention of the chorus to 
these violent demonstrations, which she declares to be 
proofs of her extreme affliction. She is, notwith- 
standing, self-possessed enough to give Andromache 
counsel which sounds strangely from the mother of 
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Hector. Alluding to her forced nuptials with Neop- 
tolemuSy she says : 

" But do thou, 
O my loved child, on Hector's fate no more 
Fix thy sad thoughts, not all thy streaming tears 
Will save him ; honor then thy present lord, 
And with thy gentle manners win his soul / " 

If Hecuba wearies by her loquacious grief, she ex- 
cites feelings only of horror, when, in the drama which 
bears her name, we see her, with the assistance of her 
fellow-captives, murdering the children of Polym- 
nestor, and tearing out the eyes of the wretched king. 

The Iphigenia in Aulis contains much that is beau- 
tiful. The scene in which the heroine entreats her 
father to spare her life, now embracing his knees, and 
again making Orestes, her infant brother, hold up his 
little hands in supplication for her, is touching in the 
extreme. 

When Achilles learns the cruel deception practised 
on Clytemnestra and her daughter, his indignation is 
aroused, and we are prepared to see one hero, at 
least, who will act with all the generous ardor of 
youth. We are soon undeceived. In a long and 
studied speech, Achilles makes known his feelings. 
He is incensed, not because of the fate of an unhappy 
maiden cruelly deceived, but rather that the Grecian 
chiefs took the liberty of using his name without his 
consent. He intimates that if they had consulted 
him, he would have concurred in their plans, and 
would have yielded Iphigenia as a sacrifice ; since he 
was held of no esteem, they shall not touch the hem 
of the virgin's robe. The effort which he makes to 
save her is, notwithstanding, very feeble, and when 
the hapless maiden expresses (as usual, in a very long 
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cfinmsr 3er dsfiEnHBticM to oflfer herself as avio 
ttftii 5hr bar cunacnr^ he appears much relieved, 
AAillfff ggmpBrnaaas Ipldgenia on her resolutioiii 
wilrt ^ woamich Kfisoig. m part, it would seem, from 
^1^ feaiiis t&n: be b» beea extricated from an awk- 
m3i:£fce&itfi&. Tka^ as if ashamed of his readiness 
te ;ki»^ bar sacrifice^ he suggests that she may 
dkaoisr bar uadL and begs that, in soch a case, she 
wim 80t 63! to Bet boa koMw. The hero then departs^ 
and ve bear of Ana aexft as makii^ libations around the 
aikcar <»k vbkb ttbe viigaa is about to be immolated. 

AraQodie a ei miLs vpooi Ais drama that the xSoax- 
acter of tdke beeone is not veil sustained; thatlphi- 
gpnxii unpioctais^ bears ao resemblance to Iphigenia 
c»tfirrf:»g: ferselt ;» a rterm iyc her country. 

r*c Fl«^ccrx C'C Ej^}r^:i^ '*~11« scarcely bear a com- 
•?dL-'5Ctt vizi the drxni of S.'^ohvxrles of the same 
TTar^e. cr 'a::':: the Ovvrh.Taf of .-Eschvlus. The 
litter vii>pijL>-^ $:^^Ji- ii^ir." n?: uamixed with pathos, 
x.tsi 'ji :h«f triectrjt of Sorhodes. the heroine is grand 
ev^n i'Ji ths: jLbosoi co*i:::c>:: to which she is reduced at 
tfe«? c.^urt ot C!>tv;rt5ae<:rJL and -t^Isthus. Euripides, 
o?t ch'.s vxvjLsioa jl5 or! so miny others, degrades his 
chjiricter? tti the attempt to heighten the sympathy 
for their tnisfortuaes. According to the drama, Elec- 
tn has been compelled by .-E^sthus to marr>' an aged 
peasant : the latter, howe\-er. compassionates her rank 
and misfortunes, and she Ii\*es as a daughter in his 
wretched hut. The unhappy princess comes forth, 
bearing a pitcher on her head, which is shorn in ser- 
vile fashion, and proceeds to draw water from a 
neighboring fountain, while her husband goes to labor 
in the field. A chorus, consisting of rustic virgins, 
invites her to take part <n a festival of Juno, but Elec« 
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tra points to her tattered garments, and refuses their 
solicitations. 

This extreme homeliness of detail continues through- 
out the piece, but a more serious fault remains to be 
noticed. Orestes accepts the hospitality of iEgisthus, 
joins him in a sacrifice which he is offering to the 
rural nymphs, and slays him before their altar. A 
more odious treachery is practised towards Clytem- 
nestra. Electra deceives her mother by a message, 
stating, falsely, that she had given birth to a son, and 
that she wished the sacrifices offered which were usual 
on such occasions. The feelings of a mother wake in 
the heart of the guilty queen ; she hastens to her 
daughter ; but she has hardly crossed the threshold 
of the lonely hut, when she is overpowered and mur- 
dered. 

We give a passage from the Orestes, which forms a 
supplement to this drama. The unhappy prince, dis- 
tracted by remorse, and full of anxiety regarding the 
sentence about to be passed upon him, has fallen into 
a troubled slumber ; his sister Electra watches at his 
feet 

" Electra. — Softly, softly, fall the sound 
Of thy footsteps on the ground 1 
Gently, gently, like the breath 
Of a lute-song in its death ; 
Like the sighing of a reed 
Faintly murmuring to be freed, 
So softly let thy whispers flow. 

Chorus. — Like a reed, as soft and low I 

Elect. — Aye, low, low ! but tell me why, 
Damsels, ye are lingering by ? 
I^ong hath sorrow torn his breast ; 
Now his weary eyes have rest. 

Chor. — How fares it with him ? Dearest, say. 

Elbct. — Sad and tearful is my lay, 
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Breathing on his couch he lieth, 
Still he suffereth, still he sigheth. 

Chor. — What saycst liiou, mourner? 

Elect.— Woe lo thee, 

If the dewy slumber flee ! 

CiiuK. — Yet wail 1 his unhappy slate ; 
Abhorred deeds of deadly hate, 
Rage of vindictive, torturing woes, 
Which the relentless powers of heaven impose:. 

Elect. — Unjust, unjust, the stern command, 
The stern command Apollo gave 
From Themis' seat, his ruthless hand 
In blood, in mother's blood, to lave, 

Cbor. — He stirs, he moves his covering vest. 

Elect. — Wretch ! thy voice has broke his rest. 

Chor. — And yet, I think, sleep locks his eye. 

Elect. — Wilt thou begone I Hence wilt thou fly; 
That quiet here again may dwell I 

Chor — Hush, hush ! he sleeps again. 

Elect. — ^Tis well ! 

Chor. — Awful queen, whose gentle power 
Brings sweet oblivion of our woes, 
And in the calm and silent hour, 
Distills the blessings of repose, 
Come awful night I 

Elect. — Softly let your waiblings flow ; 
Farther, a farther distance keep : 
The far-off cadence, sweei and low. 
Charms his repose and aids his sleep. 

Chor. — Tell us what end 

Awaits his miseries? 

Elect. — Death I that end I fear. 

He tastes no food. 

Chor- — Death then indeed is near. 

Elect. — When Phcebus gave the dire command 
To bathe in mother's blood his hand, 
By whom the father sunk in dust, 
He doomed us victims. 

Chor. — Dire these deeds, but just. 

Orest. (ivaking). — O gentle Sleep, whose lenient powei 
thus .soothes 
Disease and pain, how sweei thy visit to me, 
Who wanted thy soft aid 1 Blessing divine, 
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rbat to the wretched givest wished repose, 

Sfeeping their senses in forgetfulness ! 

IVhere have I been ? Where am 1 ? How brought hither ? 

liy late distraction blots remembrance out/* 

— S. T. Coleridge. 

From a chorus in the Alcestis : 

*• We will not look on her burial sod. 
As the cell of sefmlchral sleep : 
It shall be as the shrine of a radiant god, 
And the pilgrim shall visit that blest abode. 

To worship and not to weep. 
And as he turns his steps aside. 

Thus shall he breathe his vow — 
Here slept a self-devoted bride ; 
Of old, to save her lord she died. 

She is a spirit now.'' 

From a chorus in the Hecuba : 

*• The fatal hour was midnights calm, 
When the feast was done, and sleep like balm 

Was shed on every eye. 
Hushed was the chorus symphony. 

The sacrifice was o*er. 
My lord to rest his limbs had flung, 
His idle spear in its place was hung, 
He dreamed of foes no more. 
And I, while I lost my lifeless gaze, 
In the depth of the golden mirror's blaze, 
That my last light task was aiding. 
Was wreathing with fillets my tresses' maze, 
And with playful fingers braiding. 
Then came a shout ; 

Through the noiseless city the cry rang out, 
* Your homes are won, if ye scale the tower, 
Sons of the Greeks ! is it not the hour V " 

FRAGMENTS. 
** Dear is that valley to the murmuring bees ; 
And all, who know it, come and come again. 
The small birds build there ; and at summer noon. 
Oft have I heard a child, gay among flowers, 
As in the shining grass she sate concealed. 
Sing to hers -If." — Rogers. 
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'* This is true liberty, when free-born men, 
Having to advise the public, may s|>eak free ; 
Which he who can, and will, deserves high praise ; 
Who neither can, nor will, may hold his peace : 
What can be juster in a state than this ? " 

— MiLTOK. 

** There is a streamlet issuing from a rock, 
The village girls, singing wild madrigals, 
Dip their white vestments in its water clear, 
And hang them to the smi. There first I saw her. 
Her dark and eloquent eyes, mild, full of fire, 
*Twas heaven to look upon ; and her sweet voice, 
As tunable as harp of many strings. 
At once spoke joy and sadness to my soul ! " 

— Rogers. 

Old Comedy. . 

As tragedy took its rise from the dithyrambic chorus, 
so the origin of comedy may be traced to the choral 
songs, which delighted the Greeks at the rural festivals 
following the harvest and vintage. It was at first 
entirely extempore, and was accompanied by extrava- 
gant gestures and feats like those of mountebanks. 
Susarion, who lived about the time of Solon, is said 
to have set the example, followed afterwards by 
Thespis, of carrying his actors, or rather buffoons, from 
place to place in carts, and disguising them by smear- 
ing their faces with lees of wine. Epicharmus, who 
resided at the court of Hiero, was the first who 
brought comedy to a written form ; it is believed that 
his pieces were principally burlesques of the old 
h.eroic legends. Plato considers that Epicharmus was 
the founder of comedy, as Homer was of tragedy. 

Among the writers of the old Attic Comedv were 
Chionides, Magnes, Cratinus, Eupolis, and Crates. 
This species of composition may be said to have 
reached at the same time its highest and lowest point 
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in the plays of Aristophanes. EupoHs was the rival 
of this great comedian, and many bitter jests passed 
between them. Magnes, Cratinus, and Crates are 
mentioned in the " Knights/* in a manner which 
shows that after delighting the multitude for a time 
they had outlived their popularity. Of Cratinus, the 
great comedian thus speaks : 

** Who Cratinus may forget, or the storm of whim and wit 
Which shook theatres under his guiding ? 
When Panegyric's song poui*ed her flood of praise along 

Who but he on the top wave was riding ? 
Foe nor rival might him meet, plane and oak ta'en by the 
feet, 
Dim him instant and humble prostration ; 
For his step was as the tread of a flood that leaves its bed, 
And his march it was rude desolation. 

• • • • • • • 

Thus in glory was he seen while his years as yet were green. 

But now that his dotage is on him, 
God help him ! for no eye of all those who pass him by 

Throws a look of compassion upon him. 
Tis a couch, but with the loss of its garnish and its gloss ; 

'Tis a harp that hath lost all its crowning ; 
'Tis a pipe where deftest hand may the stops no more com- 
mand, 

Nor on it divisions be running." 

The old comedy was remarkable for personality and 
extreme license. In the middle comedy this freedom 
of bringing forward a^^d ridiculing real characters was 
restrained, having been prohibited by law. The new 
comedy represented by Philemon and Menande: 
resembles in every important particular that of moderr. 
times. 
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I ftrr cuax of tttk Firm 

\ odeWsted among the comic 

k «f Giccse, SOS bora ^Kmt tbe ye^ 456 B.C. 

t he «a$ a aathrc of j£gina, and by 

1 rf AtbcBs. Of his private 

He fimd to the advanced age 

I of his iMTth and death are 




■ \pf Aristophanes, eleven 
Ihey poBBeriS mach historic interest, 
s apOM Ae pc'itks.' events of the day, and 
i irfiiii Milj gross, of the lead- 
n^ nee ^t" Aiheas. 

TW !iKi^-&^« cf ARsbophaBcs is distinguished by 
te «^e^;a»oe M>i fusm- : »d be employs it with equal 
j&iiS a JKatiiiir 4£alof«e vbA tbe hi^est flights of 
IFk.v«K UBnr. T&is^ An>c rcfincmnit is heightened by 
K^^OATttsc «^ t!be fv?!^^ dialects aod provincialisms of 
the OJ— aaoai pe-oy fe . and tbe broken Greek of the 
fc««^;aKr<s who are persooages of the drama. Not- 
widtstaMifia^ the laie and venatile powers of this 
vriWT. 1^ «%x):s are sacfly tfisfignred by low bulToon- 
eiy and Tul^iar jests. Many of tbe dramas of Aristo- 
phute$ ha^ n tK«M ead in view, as in the Acharnians, 
where be paints tbe mi%ries of the Pcloponnesian 
war. which had, during six years, spread desolation 
throughout Greece. Even with such ends in view, he 
cannot, as Schlegd well reiparks, " be justified in 
»nlai^ so low ; whether he was incited to it by 
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natural coarseness, or whether he thought it necessary 
to gain the mob, that he might tell them such bold 

The Acharnians was the earliest of the extant plays 
o{ Aristophanes. In this drama the poet attacks the 
^oXxcy of Pericles, and exposes, as we have remarked, 
the miseries caused by the Peloponnesian war. The 
subject was likely to be popular in Athens, where the 
citizens were shut up, year after year, in the close and 
pestilential city, their farms and villas being devas- 
tated at will by the Lacedaemonian troops. 

Dikaiopolis, a native of Acharnae, a rich borough 
of Attica, is represented as making a separate peace 
for himself and family, and enjoying all the rural 
pleasures, the festivities and good cheer, which belong 
to a state of tranquil ease. The states of peace and 
war are happily contrasted, and the play is diversified 
by many amusing incidents. 

The peace-loving Dikaiopolis is placed in a situation 
of some danger by the enmity of his fellow citizens, 
the Acharnians, who are so enraged at the private 
treaty which he has made with the enemy, that they 
resolve to stone him. Dikaiopolis wishes to speak in 
defence of the Lacedaemonians ; and it is agreed that 
he shall do so, standing the while behind a block, on 
which he is to lose his head if he does not succeed in 
convincing his hearers. Dikaiopolis, feeling his criti- 
cal position, applies to Euripides to be fitted out for 
the occasion in some of the tattered garments which 
his heroes usually wore for the purpose of exciting 
compassion upon every distressful occasion. 

In the following dialogue the house of Euripides 
is supposed to occupy the place of the encyclema, 
which revolved whenever it was necessary to show 
7 
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the interior of a building. Hence the expression, 
•• roll round." 

DIKAIOPOI JS— CEPHISOPHON—EURIPIDES. 

^' DiKAioPOLis. — ^"Fis time I pluck up all my courage 
then, 
Aiul pay a visit to Euripides. 
Hoy, boy 1 

Ckphisophon — Who's there ? 

DiK4,r— Is Euripides within ? 

Ckph. — ^Within, and not within ; canst fathom that ? 

DiKA. — How within, yet not within? 

Ceph — 'Tis true, old fellow. 

His mind is out collecting dainty verses. 
And not within. But he's himself aloft. 
Writing a tragedy. 

I) IK A. — Happy Euripides, 

Whose servant here can give such witty answers. 
Call him. 

Ceph. — It may not be. 

DiKA. — I say you must though, — 

For hence I will not budge, but knock the door down. 
Euripides, Euripides, my darling I 
Henr iiie, at least, if des^ to all besides. 
''l*i.s Uikaiopolis, of Chollis, calls you. 

KuftiPiDRS. — I have not time. 

DiKA. — At least roll round. 

KuRiP. — I can't. 

DiKA. — You must. 

EuRiP. — Well, rU roll round Come down I can't ; Vm 
busy. 

DiKA. — Euripides ! 

EuRiP. — What would'st thou with thy bawling ? 

DiKA. — What ! you compose aloft and not below. 
No wonder if your nuise's bantlings halL 
Again, those rags and cloak right tragical, 
The very garb for sketching beggars in I 
Hut sweet Euripides, a boon, 1 pray thee, 
(iive me the moving rags of some old play ; 
I've a long speech to make before the chonis, 
And if 1 falter, why, the forfeit's death. 

EuRiP. — What rags will suit you ? Those in which old 
GSneus^ 
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That hapless wight, went through his bitter conflict? 

DiKA. — Not Gi^nens, no, — but one still sorrier. 

EuRiP. — Those of blind Phoenix ? 

DiKA. — No, not Phoenix either; 

But another, more wretched still than Phoenix. 

EuRiP. — Whose sorry tatters can the fellow want ? 
Tis Philoctetes' sure ! You mean that beggar ? 

DiKA. — No ; but a person still more beggarly. 

EuRiP. — I have it You want the sorry garments 
Bellerophon, the lame man, used to wear. 

DiiCA. — No, — not Bellerophon. Though the man I mean 
Was lame, importunate, and bold of speech. 

Eur IP. — I know. 'Tis Telephus the Mysian. 

DiKA. — Right 

Yes, Telephus : lend me his rags, I pray you. 

EyRiP. — Ho, boy ! * Give him the rags of Telephus. 
There lie they ; just upon Thyestes' rags, 
And under those of Ino. 

Ceph — Here I take them. 

DiKA. {putting them on). — Noir, Jove I who lookest on, 
and see' St through all. 
Your blessing, while thus wretchedly I garb me. 
Prytbee, Euripides, a further boon. 
It goes, I think, together with these rags: 
The little Mysian bonnet for my head. 

EuRip. — A rare device, i* faith ! Take it and welcome. 

DiKA. — For thee, my blessing ; for Telephus my thoughts. 
'Tis well ; already words flow thick and fast. 
Oh ! I had near forgot — a beggar's staff, I i^ray. 

EuRiP. — Here, take one, and thyself too, from these doors. 

DiKA. (aside). — See'st thou, my soul, — he'd drive thee from 
his door. 
Still lacking many things. Become at once 
A supple, oily beggar. {Aloud). Good Euripides, 
Lend me a basket, pray; — though the bottom's scorched, 
't will do. 

EuRiP. — Poor wretch ! A basket ? What's thy need on'i ? 

DiKA. — No need beyond the simple wish to have it. 

KuRiP. — You're getting troublesome. Come, pack — be ofl'. 

1)1 K A. (aside). — Faugh! Faugh! 
(Aloud). May heaven prosper thee, as ihy good mother. 

EuRiP. — He ofif, I say ! 

DlKA. — Not till thou grant'st my prayer. 
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'Take ti anil go ; fur kiiow you're quite a vl^gi''- 
DiiLA. (lufdr). — Knows he how great a pest be is himself! 

{AUmJ). Hut, my Eiintiiiles ! my sweet! ddc thing luoie : 

Give n)c x criicked pi|>kin siopjied with sponge. 

1-^KiP. — The tnan would rob nie of a tragwiy complete. 

'Ill- Tc — take it, and begone. 

DlKA. — Well 1 I am going. 

Yet what to do ? One thing J lack, whose want 

Undoes me. Good, sweet Euripides! 

Crsot me but this, I'll ask no more, but go — 

Some cabbage-leaves — a few just tn my basket ! 

EuRtp. — You'll ruin me. Sec there 1 a whole play's gt»e 1 

DlXA. (seemingly going off). — Nothing more now, fn 

really off. I am, 1 own. 

A bore, wanting in tact to please the great. 

Woe's me 1 Was ever such a wretch I Alas I 

1 have forgot the very chiefest thing of all. 

Hear me, Euripides, my dear I my darting. 

Choicest ills betide mel if e'er I ask 

Aught more than this ; but one — this one alone : 

Throw mi: a |)ot-herb from thy mother's stock. 

F.Liiil-.— The fellow woiik! insult nit^— =luii iW dnor. 

( The entyeiema revolves, and EoRtnDES and Ceph. retire.) 

DiKA. — Soul of me, thou must go without a pot-herb. 

Wist thou what conflict ihou nmst soon contend in 

To profler speech, and full defence for Sparia ? 

Forward, my soul ! the barriers are before thee." 

The Knights had for its avowed object tlie over- 
throw of Cleon, then in the height of his power and 
popularity. Aristophanes had, in the Acharnians, 
declared that it was his intention, at some future day, 
" to cut him into shoe-leather; " and this threat was 
not uttered in vain. Nevertheless, such was the ter- 
ror inspired by this powerful and insolent dema- 
gogue, that no actor dared to personate him, nor 
could an artist be found to model a mask represent- 
ing his well-known features. Aristophanes, nothing 
daunted, undertook the part, and appeared as Cleon, 
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oomasked, using only the primitive disguise ofsmear- 

ing liis f;.ce with wine-lees. 

In this play Athens is represented as a house, the 
people are personated by the master, Demus, a cross- 
grained, jealous, and self-indulgent old gentleman. 
He has bought a Paphlagonian slave, by trade a tanner. 
This is Cleon, who appeals to the superstition of his 
master by flattering oracles, and to his self-indulgence 
by supplying his table with choice dishes. By these 
means, and by a mixture of insolence and servility, 
he obtains a complete ascendancy over Demus, and 
becomes a terror to his fellow -slaves. Two of these, 
Nicias and Demosthenes, who represent the aristo- 
cratic party, are resolved to foil him with his own weap- 
ons. This they do by setting up a rival, in the person 
of a sausage-maker, more vulgar, insolent, and in 
every point a greater adept in the arts which consti- 
tute a popular leader, than even Cleon himself. The 
plot succeds ; the sausage-maker is reformed, and 
Demus, being boiled in a magic caldron, comes out a 
respectable Athenian of the olden time, worthy of the 
days of Thermopyl«e and Marathon. 

T/ie Clouds, the most celebrated of the dramas 
of Aristophanes, was written against the Sophists. 
The poet takes Socrates as their representative, and 
holds him up to public ridicule. This was altogether 
unjust, as Socrates was in every point opposed to the 
teaching of the Sophists. Aristophanes probably 
cared but little for distinctions existing between the 
schools of philosophy. He wished a type ; and the 
peculiarities of Socrates, his strongly-marked features, 
absent manners, his careless dress, and the total dis- 
regard which he manifested for the common usages of 
society, pointed him out as a fit person to represent. 
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"The visible cloud character which every line of this 
passage brings out into more dewy and bright existence, is 
to ine as refreshing as the real breathing of mountain winds." 



SOCRATES— STREPSIADES. 

*• Strepsiades. — Socrates ! Socrates ! 

Sweet Socrates ! 

Socrates — Mortal ! whv callest thou me ? 

Streps. — O, first of all, please tell me what you are doing? 

SocR. — I walk on air, and contemplate the sun. 

Streps. — O then from a basket you contemn the gods, 
And not from the earth, at any rate ? 

SocR. — Most true. 

I could not have searched out celestial matters 
Without suspending judgment, and infusing 
My subtle spirit with the kindred air. 
If from the ground 1 were to seek these things, 
I could not find, so surely doth the earth 
Draw to herself the essence of our thought. 
The same, too, is the case with water-cress. 

Streps. — Hillo! what's that? 
Thought draws the essence into water-cress ? 
Come down, sweet Socrates, more near my level, 
And teach the lessons which I come to learn. 

SocR. — And wherefore art thou come ? 

Streps. — To learn to speak. 

For owing to my horrid debts and duns, 
My goods are seized ; l*m robbed, and mobbed, and plun- 
dered. 

SocR, — How did you get involved with your eyes open ? 

Streps. — A galloping consumption seized my money. 
Come, now; do let me learn the unjust logic 
That can shirk debts ; now do just let me learn it. 
Name your own price, by all the gods I'll pay it. 

SocR. — Old man, sit you still, and attend to my will, ajid 
hearken in peace to my prayer. 
O master and king, holding earth in your swing, O measure- 
less infinite air ; 
And thou, glowing ether, and clouds who en wreathe hei 

with thunder, and lightnings, and storms. 
Arise ye and shine, bright ladies divine, to your student n 
bodily forms. 



1^ : Ifl^eK^ 2^t%Jfc^n^9lA 

Sissn^-— No^ but M^, ato^ Uiit sls^, jusl cme 
1 imjr, triiSe my cknk totuid aaf temples I wntj 

To Amk that Tve oome^ stu^ fod, £rom my home^ 
eitiiar beavenx- cap 1 
SocB. — Cdme kxlh^ come fordi, dread douds, and' 
eaitii your i^ocKMis im^estf dbow ; 

Uliether Ss^^ /e r«^ on tbe tune-honofed crert of O^J 
|His environed in snow, 'r 

Or treatl the toft dance *nad tbe statdy expanse of 
Ocean, die nympki to bqgoilei 

(^ stoop to enfoldt with yoor pitdiers of gold, the m/stkri 
waves of ^ Nile, 

Or aioand the white foam-of M«otis je roam, or Mimas d 
wirtiT and bare, 

O ! hear irfme we pray, and torn not away ficom the ritei 
whidi yonr s^vantr prepare. 
Chorus. — Ckmds of all hue^ 

Rise we aloft widi our garments of dew. 

Come from old Ocean's michangeable bed. 

Come till the mountain's green summits we tread, 

Corae to the peaks with their landscapes untold, 

Gaze on the earth with her harvests of gold, 

Gaze on the rivers in majesty streaming, 

Gaze on the lordly, invincible sea, 

Come, for the eye of the ether is beaming. 

Come, for all nature is flashing and free. 

Let us shake off this close-clinging dew 

From our members eternally new. 

And sail upwards the wide world to view. 
Come away ! Come away I 
SocR. — O goddesses mine, great clouds and divine, ye 
have heeded and answered my prayer. 

Heard ye their sound, and the thunder around, as it thrilled 
through the petrified air ? 
Streps. — Yes, by Zeus, and I shake, and Tm all of a 
quake, and 1 fear I must sound a reply, 

Their thunders have made my soul so afraid, and those terri- 
ble voices so nigh. 
SocR. — Don't act in our schools like those comedy fools, 
with their scurrilous scandalous ways. 

Deep silence be thine ; while this cluster divine their soul- 
stirring melody raise. 
Chorus. — Come then with me, 

Daughters of misU.l9. the U;ul of the free. 
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Come to the ])eo])le whom Pallas hath blest ; 
Come to the soil where the mysteries rest ; 
Come where the glorified temple invites 
The pure to partake of its mystical rites ; 
Holy the gifts that are brought to the gods, 
Shrines with festoor>s and with garlands are crowned, 
Pilgrims resort tc the sacred abodes, 
Gorgeous the festivals all the year round. 
And the Bromian rejoicings in sprint, 
When the flutes with their deep music ring, 
And the sweetly-toned choruses sing. 
Come away I Come away ! 
Streps. — O Socrates, pray, by all the gods, say, for I 
earnestly long to be told. 
Who are these that recite with such grandeur and might ? 
are they glorified mortals of old ? 
SocR. — No mortals are there, but clouds of the air, great 
gods who the indolent fill : 
These grant us discourse, and logical force, and the art of 

persuasion instil. 
And periphrasis strange, and a power to arrange, and a 
marvellous judgment and skill. 
Streps. — So then when I heard their omnipotent word, 
my spirit felt all of a flutter, 
And it yearns to begin subtle cobwebs to spin, and about 

metaphysics to stutter. 
And together to glue an * idea * or two, and battle away in 

replies: 
So, if it's not wrong, I earnestly long to behold them my- 
self with my eyes. 
SoCR. — Look up in the air, towards Parnes, out there, for 
I see they will pitch before long 
These regions about. 

Streps. — Where? Point me them out. 
SocR. — They are drifting, an infinite throng, 

And their long shadows quake over valley and brake. 

Streps. — Why, whatever* s the matter to-day ? 

I can't see them a bit. 

SocR. — There, they're close by the pit. 

Streps. — Ah ! 1 just got a glimpse, by the way. 

SocR. — ^There, now you must see how glorious they be, or 

your eyes must be pumpkins, I vow. 
Streps. — Ah ! I see them proceed ; I should think so, 
indeed ; great powers I they fill everything now. 
7* 
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Sock. — So, then, till thU day tliat celestials were they, you 

never imagined nor knew ? 
Streps. — Why, no, on my word, for I always had heard 

ihey wcru nothing but vapor and dew." 

— Anon. 



Tke Wasps was a satire on the litigioiisness of 
the Athenian people. Philocleon is represented as a 
victim of this passion. His son Bdelycleon tries to 
cure him. For this purpose he establishes a court of 
justice in his own house, and arraigns the house-dog 
on the charge of having stolen a Sicilian cheese. This 
play, which is marked by broad humor and buffoonery, 
served as a model to Racine for his comedy, " Les 
Plaideurs," superior in many respects to the work of 
tiic Greek dramatist. 

The Peace has the same political purpose as the 
Acharnians. Trygseus, an Athenian citizen, rides to 
heaven on a beetle, that he may persuade the gods to 
put an end to the war. Zeus and the other divinities 
arc from home, and Trygseus finds that War has 
thrown Peace into a well, and is engaged, with the 
aid of Tumult, in pounding the states of Greece in a 
mortar. The chief generals on either side serve as 
pestles, Trygaus engages the help of a band of 
rustics, rescues Peace from her uncomfortable posi- 
tion, and leads her in joy and triumph to Athens. 

The Frogs has for its subject the decline of tragic 
art All the great tragic poets are dead, and Bac- 
chus, the god of tragedy, descends to the infernal 
regions, hoping to rescue some poet from the shades, 
^schylus and Euripides contend for ihe privilege of 
returning to earth. An amusing dispute ensues. The 
poets declaim in characteristic style ; a balance is 
brought, and they throw verses into the scales ; but 
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the ponderous lines of iEschylus outweigh those of 
his rival. At length, iEschylus proposes that Euripi- 
des himself, with all his works, his wife and children, 
and a favorite servant, shall get into one scale, while- 
he only asks to lay two verses against them in Ihc 
other. Euripides is defeated by his own sophistry ; 
and suffers a double discomfiture, as iEschylus returns 
to earth, and during his absence, Sophocles has been 
installed in the tragic throne below. 

When Bacchus descends to the shades, the frogs of 
the Styx greet him with melodious croakings. The 
proper chorus, however, consists of the shades of those 
initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries ; the choral odes 
are of surpassing beauty. We give a few verses from 
Frere's translation. 

Chorus. Song, 

" Raise the fiery torches high 1 
Bacchus is approaching nigh. 
Like the planet of the morn. 
Breaking with the hoary dawn, 

On the dark solemnity — 
There they flash upon the sight ; 
All the plain is blazing bright, 
Flushed and overflown with light : 
Age has cast his years away, 
And the cares of many a day, 
Sporting to the lively lay — 
Mighty Bacchus ! march and lead 
(Torch in hand toward the mead) 
Thy devoted humble chorus. 
Mighty Bacchus — move before us ! " 

Semichorus. 

•* Keep silence — keep peace — and let all the profane 
From our holy solemnity duly refrain ; 
Whose souls unenlightened by taste, are obscure ; 
Whose poetical notions aie dark and impure ; 

Whose theatrical conscience 

Is sullied by nonsense ; 
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b tke fiiBtmig bes boa tbe same play, Aristo 
phaoes draws a cooiparisoii from dte debased currency 
to wtncb Atkcas lud reoonse in her nccessit}- : 

*' OiiendiiKS bare ve reflected on a sJmilaT abase. 

In ibe choice of men far office, and of coins for common 



pieces, nloed, and aipprot ed, 
in all (te world be- 



For jroor old and 

and tried. 
Here among the Grecian natjooa, 
•wk; 
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Recognized in every realm for trusty stamp and pure assay, 
Are rejected and abandoned for the trash of yesterday ; 
For a vile, adulterate issue, drossy, counterfeit, and base. 
Which the traffic of the city passes current m their place ! 
And the men that stood for office, noted for acknowledged 

worth, 
And for manly deeds of honor, and for honorable birth ; 
Trained in exercise and art, in sacred dances and in song. 
All are ousted and supplanted by a base ignoble throng ; 
I'altry stamp and vulgar mettle raise them to command 

and place, 
Brazen counterfeit pretenders, scoundrels of a scoundrel 

race ; 
Whom the state in former ages scarce would have allowed 

to stand 
At the sacrifice of outcasts, as the scape-goats of the land. 
— ^Time it is — and long has been, renouncing all your follies 

To recur to sterling merit and intrinsic worth at last, 

— If we rise, we rise with honor \ if we fall, it must be so ! " 

The Birds is one of the most singular of the pro- 
ductions of this poet ; it seems a general satire upon 
the corruptions of the Athenian state, and of all human 
society. Two Athenians, disgusted with the state of 
Athens, visit Tereus, who had been changed into a 
hoopoe, and propose to him a scheme for building a 
city, by means of which the birds may regain univer- 
sal dominion, and become the rulers and benefactors 
of mankind. 

The scheme is adopted in an assemply of birds, and 
a city is built called Nephelococcygia, or Cloud-cuck- 
oo-town. Situated between earth and heaven, it cuts 
off all communication between gods and men, so that 
no odors even of sacrifices can reach Olympus. In 
this emergency the gods send an embassy ; but after 
many absurd disputes, in which a Thracian deity dis- 
tinguishes himself by his bad Greek, the inhabitants 
of Olympus sire obliged to take the best terms they 
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can get, and the sovereignty of the world is left to the 
birds. 

The machinery of this play is extravagant as that 
of a fairy-tale ; but many passages are distinguished 
by their wild and fantastic beauty. 

PARABASIS FROM THE BIRDS. 

'* Ye children of man, whose life is a span, 
Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 
Naked and featherless, feeble and querulous. 
Sickly, calamitous creatures of clay 1 
Attend to the words of the sovereign birds 
(Immortal, illustrious, lords of the air). 
Who survey from on high, with a merciful eye. 
Your struggles of misery, labor, and care. 
Whence you may learn and clearly discern, 
Such truths as attract your inquisitive turn ; 
Which is busied of late with a mighty debate, 
A profound speculation about the creation. 
Ami oi|$anicai life, and chaotical strife. 
With various notions of heavenly motions. 
And rivers and oceans, and valleys and mountains, 
And sources and fountains, and meteors on high, 
And stars in the sky. We propose by-and-bye 
(If you'll listen and hear) to make it all clear. 
And Prodicus, henceforth, shall pass for a dunce, 
When his doubts are explained and expounded at once." 

— Frere. 

PlutuSy the latest of the extant works of Aristo- 
phanes, furnishes an example of the Middle Comedy. 
It is an allegorical satire, the aim of which is to vindi- 
cate the conduct of Providence in the distribution of 
wealth. Plutus, having declared his intention of 
bestowing wealth only on the virtuous, is struck blind 
by Jupiter. In this state he is discovered by Chremy- 
lus, a virtuous old man, who compassionates his con- 
dition, and invites him to accompany him home. 
When they reach the house of Chremylus, Poverty, 
who had long been his friend and inmate, refuses to 
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yield to the strange guest, and gives the old man a 
lecture on political economy. Plutus is, nevertheless, 
installed, and being soon after restored to sight by 
iEsculapius, proceeds to distribute riches according to 
his original intention. Great calamities follow : the 
wicked are only rendered more desperate by the pov- 
erty to which they are reduced ; the good become 
corrupted ; the service of the gods is neglected, and 
Chremylus himself proposes to substitute the worship 
of Plutus for that of Jupiter. 



CALLISTRATUS. 

A comedian and a friend of Aristophanes who 
flourished in the fifth century before our era. The 
following verses celebrate the praise of Harmodius : 

IN MYRTLE WREATHS. 

" In myrtle wreaths my votive sword I'll cover, 
I^ike them of old, whose one immortal blow 
Stmck off the galling fetters that hung over 

Their own bright land, and laid her tyrant low. 
Yes, loved Harmodius, thou *rt undying. 
Still, midst the brave and free ; 
In isles o'er ocean lying, 
Thy home shall ever be. 

^ In myrtle leaves my sword shall hide its lightning, 
Like his, the youth, whose ever-glorious blade 
Leaped forth like flame, the midnight banquet brightening; 

And in the dust a despot victim laid. 
Blest youths ! how bright in Freedom's story 
Your wedded names shall be 1 
A tyrant's death, your glory ; 
Your meed, a nation free 1 " 
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HERODOTUS. 



This celebrated writer was a native of Halicarnassm. 
His family was noble, and his writings afford sufficieal 
proof that he enjoyed the advantages of a liberal 
education. Little is known of the life of Herodotus 
beyond what may be gathered from the perusal of 
his works. Political eijents obliged him to leave hia 
native city, and he resided for a time at Samos, where 
he became familiar with the Ionic dialect in which he 
wrote. 

Herodotus was still young when he undertook that 
course of travel to which he devoted a targe portion 
of his life. He studied everywhere the manners and 
customs of the people among whom he sojourned, 
and collected with patient care the material which he 
embodied later in his great work. It would appear, 
indeed, that he never left any country until he had 
exhausted every source of information which it con- 
tained. Where personal observation was possible, 
Herodotus investigated with untiring zeal. In relating 
what he received upon the testimony of others, he is 
careful to discriminate, mentioning various circum- 
stances as doubtful, where he had reason to suspect 
the veracity of the narrator. While the historian is 
thus conscientious with regard to his statements, it 
must be acknowledged that he has an extraordinary 
appetite for the marvellous, and seldom doubts a story 
on account of its incredible nature. 

Herodotus visited in his travels the greater part of 
the then known world, from Babylon and Susa in the 
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cast, to the coasts of Magna Gracia (Southern Italy) 
in the west ; and from the mouths of the Dnieper and 
the Danube to the cataracts of the Nile. This was a 
vast range in a time when there were few facilities for 
travel, and when robbers and pirates exercised every- 
where a lucrative and hardly disreputable profession. 

The historian visited Tyre and the Holy Land. Je- 
rusalem he calls Cadytis ; he mentions the defeat of 
Josias at Mageddo, and the march of Pharao-Nechao 
on Jerusalem. Herodotus passed some time in Baby- 
lon, and explored the site of the ancient city of Nine- 
veh. He describes Ecbatana, the capital of Media, 
and speaks of having seen the royal road which led 
from Ephesus to Susa, and which was traversed in 
three months and three days. 

In Egypt, Herodotus spent many years, collecting 
the traditions of its history, and examining with care 
its most important cities and monuments. His de- 
scriptions of these form not the least interesting por- 
tion of his work. His account of the nomad tribes 
of Libya, and of the city of Carthage, are given on 
the testimony of others, but Thrace and Scythia are 
described with the fidelity of an eye-witness. 

While the information of this historian is most 
exact with regard to the geography of Greece and the 
adjacent islands, he is often at fault when he has 
occasion to speak of Western Europe. He joined the 
Athenian colony which founded the city of Thurium, 
on the Gulf of Tarentum, but it does not appear that 
he travelled much in Italy. There is no mention made 
in his works of Italian States which played already an 
important part in Roman history, and it has been sup- 
posed that he was ignorant of the existence of Rome 
itself. 
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It would seem ihzt Herodotus resided for a tine 
at Athens, where he was treated with much honor. 
After a public recitation of that part of his history 
which refers to the Persian war, he was presented with 
the sum of ten talents (about $I2,000) from tlie public 
treasury. According to the most probable opinion, 
Herodotus returned to Thurium, where he died about 
406 B.C. 

While the Egyptian and Semitic races possessed 
authentic annals, dating from the most ancient times, 
the literature of the Greeks consisted exclusively of 
poetry. They had not even begun to chronicle and 
register contemporaneous events ; the names of \'ic- 
tors in the Olympic and otlier games, and some im- 
perfect lists of the priestesses of the temple of juno 
at Argos, constituted the only material prepared for 
the future historian. The reason of this difference is 
obvious. The Oriental nations had priestly hierarchies, 
and were governed by absolute sovereigns. Both 
institutions were favorable to the preservation of his- 
torical records. The history of the nation and the 
biography of the sovereign were one. It was his 
pride that nothing should be forgotten ; that the story 
of his victories and achievements should be recorded 
to the latest posterity. To the priests was naturally 
committed the task of compiling, or at least of pre- 
serving, the national annals. Hence, without speaking 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, we find that long before 
the Homeric age, tlie hieroglyphics of Egypt, the cu- 
neiform inscriptions of Assyria, and the sculptures of 
Nineveh contained already a faithful record of dynas- 
ties and empires, of the exploits of individual kings, 
and even of the customs and manners of different 
nations. 
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The Greeks had no such aids, and indeed their glory 
i as one nation began with their struggle against the 
t Persians. It was the first great enterprise in which the 
; different states united, and which furnished a theme 
• for history. The want of national annals was felt, and 
the annalist appeared in the person of Herodotus, 
named by his countrymen the " Father of History." 

Herodotus was an ardent admirer of Homer, whom 
he has imitated in the general plan of his work. The 
events of which he wished to treat were too well 
known and too recent to admit of poetic embellish- 
ment ; the history is, nevertheless, a complete epic ; 
the triumph of Greece over Persia the subject ; all 
other parts we may regard as digressions or episodes 
which diversify the whole. The history is divided 
into nine books, named from the nine Muses. 

In the first place the author wishes to prove that 
there had existed, from the earliest times, a bitter 
hostility between Europe and Asia. The stories of lo, 
Europa, Medea, and Helen are examples of this in the 
mythical period. In historic times this enmity was 
manifested by Croesus, King of Lydia. The history 
of this prince finds here an appropriate place. Herod- 
otus, who is a charming story-teller, diversifies the 
record of grave events by incidents more or less 
authentic in the life of Croesus : as the responses of 
oracles, the extraordinary fate of the young prince 
Adrastus, etc. When Croesus, who seems to have of- 
fended the gods by a prosperity too great for mortal 
man, is about to undertake a war against the Persians, 
Herodotus puts the following speech into the mouth 
of a Lydian noble : 

*' O King," said he, " thou art about to march against men 
who have trousers of leather, and all the rest of their dress 
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of leadiex; end ^mt feed DOt on what they would like, but 
cm what ihe^' hare; far their Lmd is rough. Nay, morCi 
ihrr arf unac^uair.ied w'l'j^ wine, being water-drinkers, and 
ihey have no iigs to eat, nor anjthing else that is good If 
ihoo conquerest them, thou canst get nothing from them, for 
the}- hax^r nothing to lose ; if ihou dost not, thou wilt lose 
Lil ihmc iMi-n xiood things. There will be no thrusting them 
iO^ when once the}- have had a taste of what we enjoy ; 
r.ri. 1 ihank the gods thai they do not put into the mind of 
ihr Persians to march against the L}xlians." 

Tht war is, nex-ertheless, undertaken, and the his- 
torian introduces an account of the birth and education 
of C3TUS, embellishing it with many extraordinary 
ii^ddents. A description of Babylon enters into the 
history- of this king. Herodotus «peaks of the works 
\\ :rhrut the dt>\ which were intended to guard the 
countiy aSout the Euphrates from inundation, and 
a:rrihu:es them to two queens, Semiramis, probably 
nc^: the celebrated sovereign of that name, and Xitocris. 
Of the l^ncr he says : 

" >hr V;- : :>' >.;:>::" .-. :o:vb aV-ove the most frequented 

:: :■ c 'V. . •» :"^ . sj.: : : . " "I:' aix . :" ::.c k:rc> ot" HabvlvMi 

.'. !•: :-. :v-: ' «. :' mor.cv, let him o|)en 



. % i> • • ^ 



r/« :.x-/V .".-■.i :.'."ko : - 1 ic :Vv -r.: .■> :r<;:c:": a> i e \\\\\ \ but unices 
'■:■ :> ;■-• ":-^;\ . .; I :" . .'. r..^: v^:-. '■. ::. e'.se i: w.ll be worse lor 

*- .. \ ■ \i " ■■ < • •."■•'■"■ • -'^ ■•■■:■".•. ■• ^"" .'■ ^••■-.■•r"i ' '"iTll ^It** IrilT'- 

w.v s-v^;:\: ".c r.'..\v'e Tv? use of — :or it was not u>e(l. because 
or.e w.^v."..' r.'.xe to p.^f^s ur.vier the ce.ui boviy as he went 
o:-.: — .1:^1 \:\\\ y<':cr, r.ior.cv was j\::"5i; there iviie. and cal!in;i 
or.: :>r s^-^r.ie or.e to :.\ke it, he should not lay his hand on 
:!. Sv^ :u" v^iered the tomb, and round no uioney at all, but 
only the dead lv\i\, a:u: the>e ^\o^d^ wiiiten : * It" thou wcit 
no: the i^retviiol of men. and >hameiess in ihv tireed, thou 
woiildst not ha\e di>iurbcvi the restlnj^-j-iace of ilie dead.' " 

Herodotus mentions mmv thinjjs concernin':^ the 
abits and customs of the Persians, not the least curi 
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on? being the manner in which they debated on public 
^Sy TS. He says : 

*' ITiey are much given to wine, and discuss every sub- 
ject of importance twice ; first, when they are drunk, and 
again, when they are sober.** 

Tacitus attributes the same custom to the Germans. 
The first Book, Clio, concludes with an account of 
the rising power of Athens. 

Euterpe, the second book, is the most interesting 
to a modern reader. It contains graphic descriptions 
of the wonders of Egypt : the Pyramids, Memphis, 
Thebes of the hundred gates, etc. The historian 
mentions a singular law attributed to King Amadis, 
by which every man was obliged to appear once a 
jrtar before the governor of his district, and prove, 
uuder pain of death, that he was gaining an honest 
livelihood. 

This book is, like the rest, interspersed with tradi- 
tional stories. That of the treasury of King Rhamp- 
sinitus reads as if taken from the Arabian Nights. 
rhose who hold nursery legends in affectionate re- 
membrance may be pleased to find the original Cin- 
jerella in the pages of the Greek historian. Herod- 
otus speaks of Rhodopis, a Greek slave, who was 
Harried to one of the Egyptian kings. Strabo gives 
Jie following account of her elevation. The maiden 
vas bathing in a fountain, when an eagle carried off 
)ne of her sandals, and flying to the royal palace, 
Iropped his trophy at the foot, of the throne. The 
cing was struck by the circumstance, and by the 
elegance of the tiny sandal. Proclamation was made 
or the wearer, who was happily discovered, and be- 
ame, as we have seen, the wife of Psammenitus. 

We find in Herodotus a full account of the supersti* 
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tion of the Egyptians and their worship of beasts and 
reptiles ; also many circumstances which seem to slio« 
that their morality corresponded only too well witi 
ihcir religious belief. 

The historian relates many things on the testimony 
of adventurous travellers, some of whom had probably 
penetrated as far as the city of Timbuctoo, and haJ 
followed the course of the Niger for a considerable 
distance. Their story of the nation of pygmies, and 
of the wars which these carried on with the large 
cranes of the country, is probably an exaggerated 
account of some dwarfish African tribe. 

Thalia contains the history of Cambyses and his 
Egyptian conquest. Connected with this. Herodotus 
relates a pathetic story: Cambyses, wishing, as he 
says, to try the spirit of Psammenitus, the conquered 
king, had him placed and some captive Egyptian 
nobles, at one of the gates of Memphis. There the 
king saw his daughter and a train of noble maidens 
pass, habited as slaves, and bearing pitchers on their 
heads to draw water from a public fountain. The 
nobles, seeing their children thus degraded, lamented 
loudly, but Psammenitus bowed his head, and was 
silent. Then the son of the Egyptian king was led by 
with two thousand noble youths. They had ropes 
around their necks, and were about to suffer death as 
a- reprisal for the murder of some Persians by the 
people of Memphis, At this terrible sight the nobles 
renewed their lamentations and outcries, but Psara- 
menitus behaved as before. A little after, seeing an 
aged noble, his familiar friend, asking alms of the 
soldiers, the king burst into tears and gave way to 
the most violent expressions of grief, Cambyses, sur- 
prised at this, demanded why he wept for his friend 
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rather than for his daughter or his son. Psammeni- 
tus repHed : *' O, son of Cyrus ! mine own misfortunes 
were too great for tears." 

The fourth book, Melpomene, contains the history 
of the expedition of Darius against the Scythians 
In describing the peculiarities of this people, Herodo 
tus mentions that a certain tribe, the Neuri, were said 
to transform themselves .periodically into wolves. This 
ancient superstition survived in the wehr-wolf of the 
Germans, and the French Loup-garou. The historian 
was assured that there were people in the extreme 
north who slept six months of the year ; probably a 
misunderstood report of the long night of the Arctic 
winter. 

Herodotus gives an account of the circumnavigation 
of Africa by a Phoenician fleet sent out by Pharao- 
Nechao. They were instructed to sail down the Red 
Sea and to return to Egypt by the Pillars of Hercules 
(Straits of Gibraltar) ; this they effected in three years, 
having stopped to sow grain, and being obliged to 
wait for the harvest. The navigators declared that, 
sailing around Libya, they had the sun on their right 
hand. This circumstance, which is to us a proof 
that these bold sailors had really explored the seas 
south of the equator, is considered by Herodotus 
sufficient to discredit their entire narrative. 

In the fifth book we have an account of the progress 
of the Grecian States. It closes with the banish :ticnt 
of Hippias. 

The remaining books are devoted to the history of 
the Persian war. The four battles of Marathon, 
Thermopylae, Salamis, and Plataea form the chief in- 
cidents of as many books. Herodotus thus describes 
the conduct of the heroic band of Spartans at Ther- 
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mopyte when they learned that their position had 
been bctruycd : 

" V'irsi, i!ie soothuyer Megistias, as he inspected the aactv 
fices, warncii them of the death which awaited them wiih 
ibe morrow's dawn. Then came some descricre, wild tolJ 
them of the march of the Persians aroun<l ihe hill. All tba 
was while it was siil! niglil, I'heii, when iheday had bro>cn, 
their scoiilB came running down from the heights w>th ihc 
Baine news, 'rhcrcupon the Greeks took counsel, anJ iheir 
opinions were divided ; for some would not hear of quilling 
their iiosis, while others advised to do so. Then tbeyi>aned 
asunder, and some went off and dispersed, going lo their 
own cities, and some prepared lo remain there with Leoni- 
das. 1 1 is even said that Leonidas himself sent [hem awaj', 
anxious (hat they should not be slain ; but for himself, and the 
Spartans who were there, it was not seemly, he said, for then 
to leave a post which they had once undertaken to keep." 

We take the following extract from Rawlinsoa's 

translation : 



"The other Persians were silent, for all feared to raise their 
voice against the plan proposed to them. Hut Artabanus, 
the son of Hystaspes, and uncle of Xerxes, trnsting to his 
relationshi)), was bold to speak : ■ O king,' he said, ' it is 
impossible, if no more than one opinion is uttered, lo make 
choice of the best : a man is forced then to follow whatever 
advice may have been given him ; but if opposite s|)peches 
are delivered, then choice can be exercised. In like manner 
pure gold ts not recognized by itself; but when we lest it 
along with baser ore, we perceive which is the better- I 
counselled thy father, Darius, who was my own brother, no: 
to attack the Scyths, a race of people who had no town in 
their whole land. He thought, however, to sn'jdue those 
wandering tribes, and would not listen to me, but marched 
an army against them, and ere he returned home lost many 
of his bravest warriors. Thou art about, O king, to aitack 
a people far superior to the Scyths, a people distinguished 
above others both by land and sea. Tis lit, therefore, tliat 
1 should tell thee what danger thou incurrest thereby. Thou 
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that thou wilt bridge the Hellespont, and lead thy 
through Europe against Greece. Now suppose some 
r befall thee by land or sea, or by both. It may 
n so, for the men are reputed valiant Indeed, one 
leasure their prowess from what they have already 
for when Datis and Artaphernes led their huge army 
: Attica, the Athenians singly defeated them. But 
they are not successful on both elements. Still, if 
lan their ships, and, defeating us by sea, sail to the 
pont, and there destroy our bridge — that, sire, were a 
hazard. And here 'tis not by my own mother-wit 
that I conjecture what will happen^ but I remember 
arrowly we escaped disaster once, when thy father, 
hrowing bridges over the Thracian Bosphorus and 
ter, marched against the Scythians, and they tried 
sort of prayer to induce the lonians, who had charge 
bridge over the Ister, to break the passage. On that 
' Histiaeus, the King of Miletus, had sided with the 
;>rinces, and not set himself to oppose their views, the 
J of the Persians would have come to naught. Surely 
xiful thing is this even to hear said, that the king's 
2 depended wholly on one man. 

Think then no more of incurring so great a danger when 
id presses, but follow the advice I tender. JJreak up 
eeting, and when thou hast well considered the matter 
lyself, and settled what thou wilt do, declare to us thy 
e. I know not of aught in the world that so profits a 
s taking good counsel with himself; for even it things 
t against one's hopes, still one has counselled well, 
1 fortune has made the counsel of no effect ; where- 
i man counsels ill and luck follows, he has gotten a 
II, but his counsel is none the less silly. Seest thou 
rod with his lightning smites alway the bigger animals, 
ill not suffer them to wax insolent, while those of a 
bulk chafe him not ? How likewise his bolts fall ever 
highest houses and the tallest trees ? So plainly does 
ve to bring down everything that exalts itself. Thus 
ss a mighty host is discomfited by a few men, when 
1 his jealousy sends fear or storm from heaven, and 
erish in a way unworthy of them. For God allows no 
have high thoughts but Himself. Again, hurry always 
about disasters, from which huge sufferings are wont 
e ; but in delay lie many advantages, not apparent (it 

8 
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viYXt be) at tirst sight, but such as in conrae of lime ast seea 
of all. Such, then, is my counsel to thee, O king. 

" ' And thou, Mardonius, son of Gobnas, forbear to speak 
foolishly conceriiing the Greeks, who are men that ought 
not to be lightly esteemed by us. For while thou rcvilesl 
the Grcelts, thou dost encoiirage the king to lead his own 
trtiops against iheni ; and this, as it si^ems to me, is vrbal 
thou art specially striving to accomplish. Heaven send Ihou 
succeed not to thy wish ! For slatider is of all evils the 
most terrible. In it tn-o men do wrong, and one man has 
wrong done to hijn. The slanderer docs wrong, forasmuch 
as lie aliiiscs a man behind his back ; and the hearer, fora^ 
much as he believes wliat he has not searched into thoronghly. 
The man slandered in his absence suffers wrong at the hantb 
of both ; fur one brings against him a false charge, and llie 
other thinks him an evil-doer. If, however, it must needs 
be thai we go to war with this people, at least allow the king 
to abide at home in Persia. Then let ihee and lue both 
stake Qitr children on the issue, and do thou choose out ihy 
men, and taking with thee whatever number of troojis ihoa 
liktst, lead forth our armies to battle. Jf things go nell for 
the king, as tliou sayest they will, let me and my children be 
l>ui to death ; but if they fall out as I prophesy, let thy chil- 
dren suffer, and thou loo, if thou shall come back ahve. 
But .>liouldst thou refuse this wager, and still resolve to 
march an army against Greece, sure I ani that some of those 
whom thou leavest behind thee here will one day receive the 
sad tidings that Mardonius has brought a great disaster upon 
the Persian people, and lies a prey lo dogs and birds some- 
where in the land of the Athenians, or else in that of dip 
Lacednemonians ; unless, indeed, ihou shalt have perished 
sooner by the way, experiencing in thy own person tiie might 
of those men on whom thou wouldst fain induce the king to 
make war,' " 



THUCYDIDES. 

Thucydides was the son of Olorus, an Athenian 
citizen. Of his youth and early manhood we know 
little or nothing, if we except the assertion made by 
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several writers that he was instructed in elocution by 
the orator Antiphon. 

In the year 424 B.C., Thucydides, who commanded 
the Athenian fleet, was sent to the relief of Amphi- 
polis, then besieged by the Spartans. He arrived 
too late, entering the mouth of the Strymon a few 
hours after the city had surrendered. The demagogue 
Cleon took advantage of this circumstance to excite 
the Athenians against the commander, and Thucy- 
dides anticipated their sentence by going into volun- 
tary exile. 

During his banishment, a period of twenty years, 
Thucydides was probably occupied in watching the 
current of events, recording each incident as it oc- 
curred, and arranging the whole into a connected 
narrative. Of the return of the historian to his native 
city, and of the time and manner of his death, we have 
only conflicting accounts. According to some, he 
was assassinated, while others state that he died peace- 
fully at Code, near Athens. The date of this event is 
variously given between the years 401 and 391 B.C. 

Thucydides intended to give a complete history of 
the Peloponnesian war, but, from some cause which is 
not explained, the narrative closes abruptly in the 
middle of the twenty-first year. The eighth and 
last book is distinguished by the absence of speeches, 
and it is evident that the historian did not bestow the 
same care upon this as on the preceding portion of his 
«^i cat work. 

riie first book, which contains a brief summary of 
tin* t»arly history of Greece, is in itself of great impor- 
tance. It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
manner in which this philosophical historian discusses 
the popular legends and traditions of his country. 
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The story oF Harmodius and Aristogiton is the subject 
of a masterly criticism, which we woolJ gladly quote if 
space permitted. A narrative of contemporary' events 
is iisiinlly open to serious objections, as the historian 
is liable to be influenced by his own prejudices or 
thosL- of his party. The high-minded impartiality of 
Tliucydides, and his love of truth, rendered his work 
exceptional in this respect. He has political views 
which he expresses freely, but as a historian he stands 
aloof from all party issues, and his authority is there- 
fore invaluable. 

Thucydid^s gives a variety to his work by the 
sp'^echcs which he attributes to the different historical 
personages. There is no doubt but that he took 
occasion to convey in this manner his own political 
views, as well as those of the personages engaged; 
and the speeches are of importance as conveying a 
just idea of the politics of the day. They present also 
a lively picture of the Athenian character, with all its 
strange inconsistency. The orations themselves are 
fitted rather for calm study than for actual delivery. 

Thucydides possessed an imaginative power, which, 
had he cared to use it, might have given interest to 
the driest narrative. His exactness of detail, pro- 
duces sometimes an effect equal to any poetic descrip- 
tion. We might name as illustrations, his account of 
the plague of Athens, the history of the siege of 
Flata:a, and of the disastrous Sicilian expedition. 
When we compare this historian with Herodotus, we 
must acknowledge that although his mind is of a more 
thoughtful and philosophic cast, and his work is more 
truly a history in the highest sense of the term, his 
reputation can in no manner detract from the fame of 
the great father of history. Herodotus had a field 
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vast and untrodden, and at each step he found some- 
thing new in the wonders of art and nature, or in the 
historic legends of the Oriental world. His mind, in 
which true genius was united with a child-like truth- 
fulness apd simplicity ,of character, was peculiarly 
fitted for the task which he undertook. His writings 
are altogether objective; self is forgotten, and he 
thinks only of telling his story simply and clearly as 
he knows and feels it. Hence the unfailing interest 
of his narrative. 

Thucydides, on the other hand, is subjective ; he 
gives ever>'where his own sentiments and feelings. It 
is but just to acknowledge that he was fitted to form 
and lead public opinion, and the judgments which he 
passes on men and events prove that he was far in 
advance of the most enlightened among his contem- 
poraries. 



XENOPHON. 

445-355 B.C, 

Xenophon was a disciple of Socrates, and, after 
Plato, the brightest ornament of the Socratic school. 
His turn of mind was, nevertheless, eminently practi- 
cal ; and there is so little that is metaphysical in his 
writings that we must consider him as a historian and 
a commander rather than a philosopher. Xenophon 
was the son of Gryllus, a native Athenian ; the exact 
date of his birth cannot be determined — that men- 
tioned above seems the most probable. Diogenes, 
his biographer, gives the following account of his intro- 
duction into the school of Socrates : The philosopher 
chanced to meet Xenophon, then " a beautiful and 
modest boy," in a narrow way. Putting his stick 
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across so as to bar the passage, Socrates aski:d him 
where provisions could be bought. Xenophun bav* 
ing named gome public market, he next inquired 
where men were taught to be noble and good. The 
youth hesitating what to answer, Socrates said : " 1 
low me and learn." 

Xenophon became a devoted disciple of the great 
philosopher, not only applying to his formal lectures 
and instructions, but taking notes of his most familiar 
conversations. These he afterwards gave to the world 
under the title of " Memorabilia," 

In llie year 441 B.C., Xenophon was persuaded to 
enter the service of the younger Cyrus. This prince 
had determined to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes 
Memnon, but this design was concealed from the 
Greek troops whom he enlisted, so that they learned 
the truth when it was too iatc to withdraw from the 
rash enterprise. Cyrus met the army of the Persian 
king at Cunaxa. He fell in the engagement, and his 
Oriental troops fled in the greatest disorder. The 
Greeks under Clearchus had won a decided but fruit- 
less victory in that part of the field where they led the 
attack, and they were still pursuing the enemy when 
news was received of tiie death of Cyrus. They 
resolved to return without delay to their own country, 
and the Persians, who were much impressed by their 
valor, did not attempt to oppose them openly in the 
field. Tissaphernes, an officer of Artaxerxes, had 
recourse to treachery. Clearchus and the other gen- 
erals, with a number of the principal officers, were 
invited to a conference, and, by his orders, basely 
murdered. The Greeks, still firm in their resolution 
of returning to Europe, chose five officers to replace 
the generals whom they had lost. Xenophon was of 
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the number, and the judgment and intrepidity which 
he displayed inspired such confidence that the entire 
control of the expedition soon fell into his hands. 

We cannot speak, however briefly, of the dangers 
bravely encountered, the hardships patiently endured, 
in this famous Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Encour 
aged by Xenophon, who was the life and soul of the 
little army, they surmounted every difficulty, until, at 
the end of fifteen months, they stood upon the heights 
of Mount Thesbes, and beheld the broad Euxine roll- 
ing at their feet. The weary Greeks, seeing in its 
blue waters a vision of their homes, burst forth into 
transports of joy. They wept and embraced one an- 
other, while the shout Thalatta ! Thalatta I the sea ! 
the sea ! rose and swelled, as more and more reached 
the summit of the mount. Xenophon, who was in the 
rear, feared that the army had been surprised, and 
spurred his horse forward, until distinguishing the 
joyful cry, he partook of the general enthusiasm. 
Two days later they reached the friendly Greek city 
of Trapezus (Trebizond). 

Here closes the most interesting portion of the 
Anabasis, the remaining events possessing little to 
interest a modern reader. Xenophon did not return 
to Athens, a sentence of banishment having been 
pronounced against him while he was still in Asia. 
His attachment to the interests of Sparta, and his con- 
nection with Socrates, were the principal causes of 
this decree. The Spartans were not ungrateful : they 
granted Xenophon an estate at Scillus, near Olympia, 
where he was joined by his wife and children. Here 
he enjoyed an uninterrupted course of prosperity and 
peaceful enjoyment, such as rarely falls to the lot of 
men who have been engaged in the stirring events of 
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public life. His occupations were, as Diogenes in- 
form? lis, liunting, entertaining his friends, and writing 1 
his histories. Xcnoplion was passionately fond c 
horses, and the periodical recurrence of the Olympic I 
games must have formed agreeable episodes in bis 1 
ntherwise tranquil life. 

Ihe decree of banishment was recalled, and Grylius 
and Diodorus, the sons of Xenophon, fought among 
the Athenian knights at Mantinea, where the former 
was slain. It is said that Xenophon was offering 
sacrifice when news was brought that his son had 
fallen. He immediately removed the garland from 
his head ; but when the messenger added that he 
died nobly, he replaced it and would not weep, say- 
ing: " I knew that my son was mortal." This is the 
last anecdote related of this illustrious man, but we 
know that he lived long after, dying, it is believed, in 
the ninetieth year of his age. 

The most important of the works of Xenophon are 
the Anabasis, the Memorabilia of Socrates, and the 
Cyropxdia. In the first of these we have, with a vast 
amount of information, a graphic story of varied ad- 
venture. It is distinguished, as are all the writings oi 
Kenopiion, by the purity and cicfj.mce of language, 
n which he is not surpassed by any Grecian writer. 
Vpart from this, Xenophon does not seem to have 
med at beauty of style. He studied only to express 
hat he had to say simply and clearly, while his high 
Iture and natural taste rendered his expressions 
casing and refined. Hence his writings, with their 
■ry-day sentences, are considered to form a truer 
del of classic Greek prose than the studied gran- 
r of Thucydides, or the half-poetical beauty of Plato, 
in instance of the homely detail which imparts so 
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much life and interest to the story of the Retreat, we 
give the following. It will illustrate also the demo- 
cratic spirit of the Greek army, and the freedom with 
which they called their generals to account for theii 
conduct : 

" Some also brought accusations against Xenophon, alleg- 
ing that they had been beaten by him, and charging him 
with having behaved insolently. On this, Xenophon stood 
up, and called on him who had spoken first, to say where he 
had been beaten. He answered, * Where we were perishing 
with cold, and when the snow was deepest.' Xenophon re- 
joined, * Come, come ! in such severe weather as you men- 
tion, when provisions had failed, and we had not wine so 
mudi as to smell to — when many were exhausted with 
fatigue, and the enemy were close behind — if at such a time 
I behaved insolently, I acknowledge that I must be more 
vicious than an ass, which, they say, is too vicious to feel 
being tired. Tell us, however, why you were beaten. Did 
I ask you for anything, and beat you when you did not give 
it to me ? Did 1 ask anything back from you ? Was I 
quarrelling about a love-affair ? Did I maltreat you in my 
cups ? ' As the man said there was nothing of this kind, 
Xenophon asked him whether he was one of the heavy- 
armed troops ? He answered * No ; ' whether he was a tar- 
geteer ? He said he was not that either, but a free man, who 
had been sent to drive a mule by his comrades. On this 
Xenophon recognized him and asked him, * What I are you 
the man who was conveying the sick person ? ' * Ay ! by 
Jupiter, I am,' said he, * for you compelled me to do it, and 
you scattered about the baggage of my comrades.' * The 
scattering,' rejoined Xenophon, * was something in this way : 
I distributed it to others to carry, and ordered them to 
bring it to me again ; and having got it back, I restored it 
all safe to you as soon as you had produced the man that 
I gave you in charge. But hear, all of you,' he continued, 
• in what way the affair happened, for it is worth listening to. 
A man was being left behind because he could march no 
farther. 1 knew nothing of him, except that he was one of 
us, and I compelled you, sir, to bring him, that he might not 
perish ; for, if 1 mistake not, the enemy was pressing upon 
us.* This the complainant acknowledged. * Well, then, 
8» 
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said Xcnophon, ' after I had sent you on, did I not catch ycio, 
as I came up with ihe rear-guard, digging a trench to bury the 
nian. when I stopped and commeiided you ? But while we 
were standing by, the man drew up his leg, and those vho 
were there called out that he was alive. And you said : " He 
may be as much alive as he likes, for I sha'n'c carry him." 
On this I struck you, it is quite true, for you seemed to rae 
to have been aware that the man was alive,' ' Weil, then,' 
exclaimed the other, ' did he die any the less after I had 
rendered him ui> to you?' 'Why, we shall all die," said 
Xeno|ihon, ' but is that any reason that we should be buried 
alive?' Hereupon all the assembly cried out that Xeao- 
phon had not beaten the fellow half enough." 

The Cyropsdia. or Education of Cyrus, refers to the 
great founder of the Persian Empire, not to the prince 
under whom Xenophon had served. It is a historical 
romance in which the author has set forth his owa 
political opinions, and has endeavored at the same 
time to draw the picture of a perfect ruler. Xeno- 
phon did not possess the imaginative power which 
might have relieved the dryness of such a work, and 
it has been remarked that the Cyropaedia is far less 
interesting than the account of Cyrus given by Hero- 
dotiis, who simply relates the historical details which 
he had collected. In the Memorabilia of Socrates, 
which consists of four books, Xenophon describes the 
actual life of this great philosopher and defends his 
memory from the charges brought against him. 
Xenophon is plain and matter-of-fact, and there is in 
the Memorabilia a truthfulness which makes of Socra- 
tes a historic reality, while the idealistic and dramatic 
pictures given by Plato would sometimes lead us to 
fear that this great master was, at it were, a philosophic 
myth, the creation of his own genius. 

In the Symposium, or Banquet of the Philosophers, 
we have an imaginary dialogue between Socrates and 
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a party of his friends who sup at the house of Callias, 
a wealthy Athenian. 

The Hellenicae contains the history of Greece from 
the time of Thucydides to the battle of Mantinea. 

The remaining works of Xenophon consist of trea- 
tises on domestic economy, field sports, the treatment 
of horses, training of dogs to hunt, etc. 

We give the following extract from the Symposium, 
or Banquet of the Philosophers, as an example of the 
gay and humorous banter in which Socrates was wont 
to indulge : 

" * Now it is your turn, Critobulus,' continued Socrates ; 
* tell us, then, if you please, upon what you value yourself 
most ? ' * On beauty,' replied he. * But, will you say,' 
questioned Socrates, * that yours is such as will help to make 
us better ? ' * Socrates,' answered Critobulus, * I understand 
you ; but if I do not niake that out anon, then blame me. 
What says Antisthenes — upon what does he value himself? * 

Antisthenes. — * I think I can value myself upon nothing 
in this world equal to the privilege of being rich.' 

He had scarce done speaking, when Hermogenes took 
him up, and asked him how much he was worth ? * Faith, 
not one half-penny,' said Antisthenes. 

Hermogenes. — * But you have a good estate in land ? ' 

Ant. — ' I may, perhaps, have just as much as may afford 
dust for Autolicus, the next time he has a mind to wrestle.* 

Soc. — * Carmides, will you, in few words, acquaint us with 
what it is you value yourself most upon ? ' 

Car. — * Poverty.' 

Soc. — * Very well ; you have made an excellent choice ; it 
is indeed of an admirable nature ; nobody will be your rival ; 
you may preserve it without care, and even negligence is its 
security. These are not small reasons, you see.' 

Then Lycon, pointing to Philip (a buffoon), * Well, what 
say you ? You, I suppose, value yourself upon making men 
laugh?' 

' Yes, certainly,' said Philip ; * and have I not more rea- 
son to be proud of myself for this, than that fine spark, Cal- 
iipides, who is so fond, as you know, of making his audience 
weep, when he recites his verses in the theatre ? ' 
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' But, Lycon,' said Antisthenes, ' let us know upon triul 
you va)tie yoiireelf the most ; what gives you greatest con- 
tent i ' 

' You know very well,' answered he, ' that what I esteem 
the most, and what gives me the greatest pleasure, it is to be 
the father of such a son as Autohcus.' 

'And for your son,' said some of the company, 'he, no 
question, values himself most upon canying the prize the 
other day at the Olympic games ? ' 

'Not so, I assure you,' said Autolicus, blushing. And 
then the whole company turning their eyes wilh pleasure 
towards him, one of them asked him ; ' What then, Auiolicus, 
do you value yourself most upon?' 'It is,' replied he, 
' that I am the son of such a father.' 

Then Critobulus began; 'I am now,' said he, ' to give 
my reasons why I value myself so much upon my beauty. 
If I am not handsome (and I know very well what I ihink 
of the matter), you ought all of you to be accounted iini>os- 
tors ; for. without being obliged to it upon oalh, when you 
were asked what was your opinion of nie, you all swore I 
was handsome, and I thought myself obliged to believe you, 
bting men of honor that scorned a lie' 

' Why, Critobulus, do you give yourself this air of vanity,' 
said Socrates, 'as if you were handsomer than me ?' 

'Doubtless,' replied Critobulus, 'if I liave not the ad- 
vantage of you in beauty, I must be uglier than the Sileni, 
as they are painted by the poels.' 

Now, Socrates had some resejnblance to those figures. 

Soc. — ' But how conicS it, then, that things so very ditfer- 
ent as these should yet all of ihciii be handsome ? ' 

Grit. — ' Because they are well made, either by art or 
nature, for the purpose they are employed in.' 

Soc. — ^ Do you know the use of eyes ? ' 

Crit.— 'To see.' 

Soc.^' Well ! it is for that very reason mine are handsoraei 

Ckit. — ' Your reason?' 

Soc. — ' Yours see only in a direct line ; but, as for mine, I 
cm look not only directly forward, as you, but sideways too, 
they being seated on a kind of ridge on my face, and staring 

Grit. — ' At that rate, a crab has die advantage of all olhei 
animals in the matter of eyes.' 
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Soc. — * Certainly ; for theirs are incomparably more solid, 
and better situated than any other creature's.' 

Crit. — * Be it so as to eyes ; but as to your nose, would 
you make me believe that yours is better shaped than mine? ' 

Soc. — ' There is no room for doubt, if it be granted that 
God made the nose for the sense of smelling ; f >r your nos- 
trils are turned downward, but mine are wide and turned up 
towards heaven, to receive smells that come from every part, 
whether from above or below.' 

Crit. — • What ! is a short flat nose, then, more beautiful 
than another ? ' 

Soc. — * Certainly ; because being such, it never hinders the 
sight of both eyes at once ; whereas a high nose parts the 
eyes so much by its rising, that it hinders their seeing both 
in a direct line.' 

Crit. — * As to your mouth, I grant it to you ; for if God 
has given us a mouth to eat with, it is certain yours will 
receive as much at once as mine at thrice.' 

Soc. — * And lastly, I must excel you in beauty for this rea- 
son : the Naiades, notwithstanding they are sea- goddesses, 
are said to have brought forth the Sileni ; and surely, I am 
much more like them than you can pretend to be. What 
say you to that ? ' 

Crit. — *It is impossible to hold a dispute with you, Soc- 
rates ; and, therefore, let us determine this point by balloting ; 
but, pray let it be done in the dark, lest Antisthenes' riches 
and your eloquence corrupt the judges.' 

The balloting-box was brought ; but Socrates called at 
the same time for a flambeau to be held before Critobulus, 
that the voters might not be surprised in their judgment."* 

As may be imagined, Critobulus received the unani- 
mous vote of the company, and the result was an- 
nounced amid much merriment. 



ORATORS. 

Under this head we can only notice briefly those 
among the Greeks whose speeches have come down 
:to our times. 

^Wtlwood TnuM. 
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ANTIPHOS. 



Aatiphon bas been coasldered the iaventor of rhet- 
oric, as he was the firat to Apply this art to jndidaj 
pleading and to affairs treated in popular as5caiblies. 
Of fifteen orations yet extant, taelvc are rhetorical 
exercises composed for the instruction of his disciples ; 
three were written for clients. In the Athenian courts, 
parties were not represented by counsel, and it was 
usual for those who distrusted their own abilities to 
employ a skilful rhetorician tocotnpose speeches, which 
they comtniited to memory and delivered. Antiphon 
is said to have been the first who received money for 
this service. 

When the power of the Four Hundred was over- 
thrown at Athens, Antiphon, who had been a member 
of this body, was accused of treason. On this occa- 
sion he spoke in public for the first and last time, but 
his eloquence availed nothing ; he was condemned to 
death, his property was confiscated, and his children 
were declared infamous. 

Antiphon was preceptor of Thucydides, and his 
instructions contributed without doubt to forming the 
plain, forcible style for which that historian is distin- 
guished. 

ANDOCIDES. 

BORN B.C. ifi]. 

Andocides has left four orations, valued chiefly for 
the political and historical information which they 
contain. His life was marked by striking vicissitudes; 
nnd he died In exile. 
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LYSIAS. 

B.C. 45^78. 

This orator, a native of Syracuse, was naturalized 
at Athens. He was engaged more or less in all the 
political troubles of the day, but after suffering con- 
fiscation, imprisonment, and exile, he was permitted 
to return to Athens, where he passed the latter years 
of his life. 

Of two hundred and thirty orations composed by 
Lysias, forty-four are extant. They were written for 
clients, and possess some value as throwing light on 
the financial system of the Athenians. Lysias was 
much admired by the ancients ; his language is purely 
Attic ; he is ornate without loss of strength, and he 
combines dignity with the most charming simplicity. 
This last characteristic he probably derived from a 
study of the works of Herodotus, and from his inter- 
course with that great historian. 



ISOCRATES. 

B.C. 436-337. 

Isocrates was the founder of a famous school of 
rhetoric, and numbered among his pupils Demosthenes 
and many other illustrious men. This orator was 
opposed to the subtleties of the sophists, and his 
refined taste enabled him to judge of the exact degree 
to which ornament may be employed without detract- 
ing from the essential requisites of clearness and 
strength. 

The Greek orators were remarkable for the patient 
care with which they polished and revised their com- 
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positions. Isocrates carried this farther than any other, 
and it is said that he gave ten years to the perfecting 
of one oration. 

Bodily weakness, together with a quiet and retiring 
disposition, unfitted this orator for the stormy scenes 
of public life, and he was personally exempt from 
the calamities of his time. He was, nevertheless, an 
ardent patriot, and when the battle of Cha;ronea de- 
stroyed the hopes of Athens, his grief was such that 
he put an end to his own life, dying in the ninety- 
ninth year of his age. 

IS^^US. 
A pupil of Isocrates, was one of the preceptors of 
Demosthenes, He has left eleven orations, all on 

causes connected with the laws of inheritance. They 
throw light on the working of Athenian jurisprudence, 
but are otherwise devoid of interest. 



DEMOSTHENES. 

B.C. 3ej-3". 

The name of this illustrious man belongs rather to 
history than to literature, and it will not be necessary 
to do more than notice briefly the nature of his elo- 
quence, and the manner in which he employed this 
noble gift in the service of his country. 

Demosthenes was an Athenian, the eon of a wealthy 
sword-cutler of the same name. He was defrauded 
by his guardians of the greater portion of his inheri- 
tance, and being thus thrown upon the resources of 
his intellect, devoted himself to the study of oratory. 

The physical difficulties with which he had to con- 
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tend, and the perseverance by which he overcame 
every obstacle, are familiar to all. After having dis- 
tinguished himself on several less important occasions, 
Demosthenes employed his entire energies in resisting 
the aggressive policy of Philip of Macedon. From this 
time he must be regarded, not simply as an orator, 
but as an enlightened statesman and a fearless patriot. 
He was obliged not merely to denounce the ambition 
of Philip ; he had the more difficult task of rousing 
the expiring patriotism of the Athenians, telling them 
the boldest truths, and exposing himself by this frank- 
ness to peril as great as he would have encountered 
upon the field of battle. 

In the years 344-342 B.C. Demosthenes delivered 
the famous orations known as Philippics, in which he 
denounced, with all the power of the most fiery elo- 
quence, the craft and ambition of the King of Macedon, 
exhorting the states of Greece to a united effort, such 
as had once rolled back the tide of eastern conquest. 
The Greeks were no longer the men who had fought 
at Marathon ; the warnings of the orator were disre- 
garded, and Philip's power was firmly established. 
When Demosthenes was chosen to pronounce the 
funeral oration over those who fell on the fatal field of 
Chaeronea, he must have felt that he was assisting 
also at the obsequies of his country's freedom. 

Through all this disastrous time ^Eschines was the 
rival of Demosthenes, and the devoted partisan of 
Philip. He succeeded in thwarting the patriotic 
efforts of the great orator ; but when he instituted a 
prosecution, aimed indirectly against him, he was de- 
feated and was forced to leave Athens. 

Some years later Demosthenes was accused of re- 
ceiving bribes, and the Macedonian party was suffi- 
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ctently strong to procure his condemnation. He 
escaped, however, and remained in exile until the 
death of Alexander. This event raised the hopes of 
Greece, and Demosthenes found once more a theme 
for liis burning eloquence. The states feared, how- 
ever, to unite against their oppressors ; Antipaler 
marched upon Athens, and the great orator, seeing his 
last hope deceived, fled to the temple of Neptune, at 
Calauria, and there committed suicide by poison. 

It is generally admitted that Demosthenes has never 
been surpassed in impressiveness, force, and concise- 
ness of expression. These excellencies cannot be 
attributed altogether to natural genius, nor to the care J 
and study with which he cultivated his high gifts; 1 
much was undoubtedly due to the honest truthfulness I 
of his character, and to the dignity which is imparted 
by the consciousness of a high and noble purpose. 



.^SCHINES. 

389-3 '4- 

This orator was intellectually a fit antagonist of 
Demosthenes, and in natural gifts his superior. Of the 
unworthy part which he took in -the affairs of Athens 
we have already spoken. jEschines died at Samos; 
of his numerous orations there are but three extant. 

Our limits will not permit any farther notice of the 
Greek orators. Hyperides, Demades, Lycurgus, and 
Dinarclus attained much distinction. They belonged 
to nearly the same period, and the decline of oratory 
was the natural consequence of the loss of Greciao 
independence. 
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PLATO. 

430 5.C. 

This philosopher was born at iEgina, in Attica, in 
the year which was rendered memorable by the death 
of Pericles. He was of an illustrious family, his 
mother being descended from Solon, while his father 
counted among his ancestors Codrus, the hero-king 
of Attica. 

Little is known of the early years of Plato beyond 
the fact that he received the mental and physical 
culture usually given to the higher class of Athenian 
youth. This included the teaching of the grammar 
school, elocution, music, mathematics, and the exer- 
cises of the palaestra. While Plato was distinguished 
at an early age by his intellectual acquirements, he 
was also foremost in every manly exercise, and on 
more than one occasion bore off prizes at the Isth- 
mian games. The name Plato was given to him, 
according to some, on account of the breadth of his 
intellectual forehead, according to others, from the 
broad shoulders which gave evidence of a physical 
power almost equally remarkable. His real name 
was Aristocles. 

Of the part which Plato took in the troubles of his 
country we can only conjecture. When the knights 
hyng up their bridles in the Acropolis, and went to 
serve as simple marines on board the Athenian fleet, 
it seems probable that Plato was among the number. 
In this case he served in the squadron which relieved 
Mitylene, and witnessed the victory gained soon after 
at Arginusae. There is. no mention made of hina 
during any of the subsequent events. 
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One calamity followed fast upon another, from the 
destruction of the fleet at -Egos-potamos, to ttie day 
when, after the long agony of defeat and famine, 
Athens surrendered to the Spartans ; — her walls were 
demoUshcd ; and the ungenerous conqueror carried 
on the work of destruction to the sound of triumpha] 
music. 

The sympathies of Plato were for a time in favor of 
the body who were known later as the Thirty Tyrants. 
Critias, the leading spirit among them, was uncle to 
the young philosopher, and the temporary adhesion 
of the latter was probably due to his influence. When 
the Thirty showed their true character, and inaugu- 
rated a reign of terror in tJie city, Plato broke off all 
connection with them, and retired from public life in fl 
disgust. 

During the twelve years which followed these events, 
Plato was the intimate companion and disciple of the 
great Socrates. That he had previously attended his 
lectures appears probable from an anecdote which is 
related in this connection. Socrates dreamed that a 
young swan, flying towards him, nestled in his bosom, 
then, fully fledged, spread its wings and soared to- 
wards heaven, pouring forth a flood of melodious 
song. The following morning AHston brought his 
young son to the philosopher, and Socrates, looking 
upon him, felt that his dream was fulfilled. 

After the death of Socrates, Plato retired for a time 
to Mcgara, where he resided with his friend Euclid. 
He then set out upon those travels of which ancient 
writers have left such contradictory accounts. His 
visit to Sicily, of which we have more reliable evi- 
dence, took place about the year 387 B.C. Plato 
desired to witness the phenomena attendant upon the 
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etuption of Mt. Etna. On his way he passed some 
time at Tarentum with Archytas, a philosopher of the 
Pythagorean school. Here he met Dion, brother-in- 
law of Dionysius, Tyrant of Syracuse. The young 
man was captivated by the gracious manners, the 
eloquence, and the noble sentiments of Plato, and he 
dared to hope that Dionysius might be won to estab- 
lish in Syracuse a model government, such as the 
philosopher described later in his ** Republic." 

Plato shared the enthusiasm of his new friend, but 
they were soon to learn that in political affairs the 
most perfect theories are not those most easily reduced 
to practice, and that frankness and plain speaking are 
more acceptable in schools of philosophy than in the 
courts of kings. Arrived at Syracuse, Plato was well 
received, and began without delay to inculcate the 
principles of virtue and philosophy. When he en- 
larged upon the happiness of the virtuous and the 
misery of the wicked, the courtiers were charmed by 
his eloquence; but the tyrant, who took every new 
illustration as a personal insult, ordered that Plato 
should be taken forthwith to the market-place, and 
there sold to the highest bidder, that so he might 
test the truth of his own maxims, and know if the 
virtuous man could be happy in chains. The philoso- 
pher was redeemed by his friends for twenty minae, 
and returned soon after to Athens. 

Justly disgusted with politics, Plato retired to a 
country house which he possessed at Colonus. Here, 
and in the olive groves ( f the Academy, he gave 
gratuitous instructions, attracting around him all that 
was best and noblest among the Athenian youth. 
Unlike the followers of Socrates, the disciples of Plato 
are described as being distinguished by their rich 
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and even foppish attire. This reproach was probably 
unjust, and there was certainly notliing frivolous in 
the doctrine or discourse of tlic great master. ThoK 
who enjoyed his intimacy speak with enthusiasm of 
hia commanding form, the persuasive grace of his 
manner, and his speech, "sweeter than the note of the 
cicada in the trees above his head." 

Twenty years passed in these congenial pursuits, 
when Plato was induced to visit Syracuse for the 
second time, Dionysius had been succeeded by a son 
of the same name, a young and inexperienced prince, 
Dion hoped that the reforms which Plato had failed to 
effect under the father might be obtained from the 
more facile temper of the son. These expectations 
were not realized. The Tyrant, it is true, received 
Plato with distinguished honor ; sacrifices were ordered 
in thanksgiving for his arrival, and for a time the en- 
tire aspect of the court was transformed. Simple 
repasts replaced the luxury of the royal banquets, 
while courtiers discoursed of philosophy, or studied 
the geometrical figures traced upon sanded floors. 
Such a state of things was not likely to continue. Old 
courtiers who had bided their time, began to poison 
the mind of the king, and the " Sophist from Athens " 
was the theme of constant ridicule. The weak prince, 
whose first enthusiasm had cooled, found the doctrines 
of Plato too severe for his luxurious and indolent 
nature. Dion was sent into exile, and Plato, after 
being kept for some time a prisoner in the palace, was 
glad to obtain permission to return to Athens. As 
the philosopher was about to embark, Dionysius 
said: "When thou art again in the Academy with 
thy philosophers, thou wilt speak evil of me." " God 
forbid," replied Plato, " that any in the Academy 
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should have so much time to waste as to speak of 
Dionysius at all." 

Ten years later the philosopher visited Syracuse for 
the third and last time, not with any hope of effecting 
a change in the government, but to obtain the recall of 
his friend Dion, still in exile. 

During the remaining years of his life, Plato was 
occupied in the revision of his works ; according to 
the quaint expression of Dionysius of Halrcarnassus, 
** combing and curling, and weaving and unweaving 
his writings after a variety of fashions." He died 
seated at his desk, still holding the pen with which he 
had traced so many immortal lines. 

Of the philosophical system of Plato we cannot 
I speak in detail. It may not, however, be out of 
I place to remark briefly on the general tendency of 
< intellectual development in Greece and the circum- 
[ stances under which this great master took his place 
\ among the philosophers of his country. 
I Where Christianity has not appeared to exercise a 
controlling power, the moral and intellectual world 
vibrates restlessly between extremes, the reaction of 
one extravagance giving birth to another. Super- 
stition is the child of scepticism, and unbridled luxury 
will equally produce its own contrast, as we see in the 
repulsive asceticism of such men as Antisthenes and 
Diogenes. During the ages preceding that of which 
we treat, the progress of Greek philosophy had been 
towards darkness rather than light, and the vague and 
contradictory teaching of the different schools gradu- 
ally prepared the way for that class of teachers known 
as Sophists. To suppose that these latter corrupted 
the public mind, would be to ignore the state of moral- 
ity in Greece in the fifth century before the Christian 
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era. It was a period in which literature had attained 
lis highest perfection, and a naturally keen sense of 
tlie beautiful had reached its last development. Virtue . 
e\-en was a taste rather than a principle ; and bodt I 
art and poetry took that earthly coloring which rcn- f 
dered the mind indisposed for higher aims, aiideo*! 
gaged the imagination almost exclusively in the worh 
of sense. It has been truly remarked that the Atbe^fl 
nians of this time present an example of how i 
aesthetic perfection may exist side by side with t' 
deepest moral corruption. 

Of the Sophists it need only be said that they were ' 
worldly-minded instructors, contented to impart to the 
youth under their charge all that they cared to ac- 
quire, a showy education such as would qualify them 
to shine in private life by their conversational powers, 
in public assemblies by a showy rhetoric. This super- 
ficial instruction was all that was desired ; this they 
gave or rather sold, without taking any thought to 
elevate the moral standard of their disciples. 

Amid this general spirit of incredulity, when God 
was well-nigh rejected, when virtue was held to be an 
idea, and truth only a name, a man, poor and unknown, 
trusting to his genius only, and to the divine impulse 
which stirred his soul, threw down the sculptor's chisel 
and went forth to advocate the cause of virtue and 
true philosophy. His object was the moral improve- 
ment of his fellow-men, his instruments were dialectics, 
definition, and induction. 

Definition was regarded by Socrates as a point of 
the first importance, and he would not permit the use 
of any term, until by searching questions he had got 
to the bottom of its meaning, and reached, as it were, 
the inner core of truth. This exactness is not always 
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practised in our own day, and Max Mailer justly re- 
marks: 

" Such terms as nature, law, freedom, necessity, body, 
substance, matter, church, stato> revelation, inspiration, 
knowledge, belief, are tossed about in the wars of words as 
if everybody knew what they meant, and as if everybody 
used them in exactly the same sense ; whereas most people, 
and particularly those who represent public opinion, pick 
up these complicated terms as children, beginning with the 
vaguest conceptions, . . but never taking stock, never 
either inquiring into the history of the terms which they 
handle so freely, or realizing the fulness of their meaning 
according to the strict rule of logical definition." 

Socrates had no need to travel in foreign lands ; his 
education had not been conducted in the schools of 
the philosophers — ^poverty forbade. He was trained 
under the free sky of Athens ; in the agora, the 
gymnasia, and the market-place ; where, among poets, 
philosophers, and statesmen, his keen and powerful 
intellect received a stimulus which books can never 
give. He was a novelty in Athens, and the Atheni- 
ans, then as later, ever seeking to hear some new 
thing, gathered eagerly around him. An English 
writer • says of the new teacher : 

"Though of repulsive personal appearance, his intellect 
was so crystal clear, his reason so exquisitely accurate, his 
vision so swift and keen, his readiness so remarkable, his 
agility in throwing an opponent, in twisting him into some 
unbearable position, so astounding, — there was something so 
preternatural about these powers of his mind, that he speed- 
ily became, amongst a city of famous men, of all the most 
distinguished." 

With a ready flow of wit and humor, Socrates never 
forgot the point which he wished to establish, or, as 
was most frequently the case, the fallacy he wou!d 

* Vanghan. 
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expoM. The teachings of the Sophists furnished 
U'ilh such abundant subject, that the philosophy 
this great master lies open to the charge of being too 
negative in its character- It was easier to destroy 
than to build up, to expose a fallacy than to establish 
•I great truth. The doctrine of the uoitj" of God was 
not enunciated by Socrates with that openness and 
force which might have been expected from his fear- 
less character. He believed, perhaps, that the minds 
of men were not prepared for so sublime a teaching, 
and considered that even the errors of polytheism 
were to be preferred to atheism, or to disbelief in a 
personal deity. He saj-s to his judges : 

'* I do brlicvc ihai there are gods, and in a &r faigEMr 
tense than any of my accusers believi; in them." 



Trained in the school of Socrates, Plato tnabibed 
the high sense of moral responsibility and the rever- 
ence for virtue which were governing principles in the 
life of his great master. There is, however, a distinc- 
tion to be observed. Socrates labored among men 
whose hearts were corrupted by vice, while their in- 
tellects were clouded by the maxims of a false philoso- 
phy. Their moral improvement was his only aim, and 
he considered every hour as wasted in which he had 
done nothing towards this great end. He held, there- 
fore, as of little worth, that knowledge which has no 
practical influence upon the lives of men. Plato, on 
the other hand, loved science for itself; his enthusi- 
astic spirit followed eagerly the higher teachings of 
Socrates, inclining always to the theoretical and ideal 
portion of his system, which, however true and nobte, 
must be joined with the practical lessons recorded by 
XenophoD to make a perfect whole. 
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Plato followed to still higher developments the 
teachings of his master; while however he avoided 
ttie pure idealism of the Eleatic school, and the 
materialism of the Ionian, his doctrines were not 
always free from an admixture of error. He believed 
in the existence of two primary, incorruptible princi- 
ples — God and matter. The world was framed by the 
Creator out of a chaotic and formless mass, after an 
immovable and perfect archetypal model. In this 
creation was placed a world-soul, which constituted a 
harmonizing link between the Deity and the arche- 
typal world on the one hand, and blind, formless 
matter on the other. The world is good, as the work 
of a benevolent Deity ; all the imperfe.ctions which we 
jfind in nature result from the intractable and essentially 
evil nature of matter.* 

Plato believed in the immortality of the soul with a 
faith firmer than that which he derived from the 
school of Socrates. While, however, this great truth 
was borne in upon his mind with a force which abso- 
lutely excluded doubt, his reasoning upon the sub- 
ject is vague and unsatisfying. The philosopher claims 
the existence in the soul of ideas which it could not 
have drawn from the world of sense, nor acquired 
while clogged by a corporeal frame. These ideas and 
intuitions were received in some previous state, when 
the disembodied soul stood face to face with spiritual 
essences, and communicated freely with them. From 
the doctrine of pre-existence to that of a future state 
the reasoning is direct and simple, the defect being 
that the premise itself is by no means established. 

* This doctrine concerning matter, taking larger developments, entered later into tbe 
v3d and eztraragant system of the Gnostics; one insunce among many of enon 
lUduced firom tbe fiuxnful and unsound theories of diis philosopher. 
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Plato argued also that every state tends naturaUy to 
its contrary — life to death, while from death itself will 
come some higher form of life. 

The soul, according to Plato, consists of two parts; 
the soul proper — divine and immortal, and the appeti- 
tive principle, whence come the lower instincts and 
desires. This last is possessed by man in common 
with the brute creation. Between these, but more 
allied to reason, are the passions, which mediate be- J 
tween the divine and the earthly, tlie intellectual sadi 
the sensuous principle. 

It is impossible to enter fully into the philosophical] 
system of this extraordinary' man. His aims wcreJ 
always high and nobie, and notwithstanding many I 
errors and fanciful theories, it must be admitted that 
he was generally a successful champion of truth. If 
at times he seems, as in the " Republic," to sanction 
theoretically a code of public morals too low for even 
a pagan world, we must accept it as an instance of 
that inconsistency of which the greatest minds are 
capable when deprived of the deBnite guidance of 3 
revealed law. We cannot doubt that the new philos- 
ophy served a providential purpose in checking the 
progress of unbelief, and preserving among the 
heathen some principles of natural religion. Their 
minds were thus prepared for the light of a fuller reve- 
lation, for the day when the voice of one greater than 
Plato should be heard in the Academic groves, an- 
nouncing the word of Him whom they ignorantly 
worshipped, even the Unknown God. 

The works of Plato are principally in the form of 
dialogues. Of these we have thirty-five, or fifty-six, 
if each book of the " Republic" and " Laws " be 
counted separately. He has left, also, three Epistles, 
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The subjects may be divided under three heads : Dia- 
lectics, Physics, and Ethics^ — the last including his 
political writings. 

All are models of the purest Attic, and his style took 
naturally the form which would best express the lofti- 
ness of his conceptions — something between prose 
and poetry. His writings are distinguished by har- 
monious sweetness joined to the noblest eloquence. 

DEATH OF SOCRATES. 

We give the following passage from the Phaedo. 
Although familiar, the simple beauty of the narrative 
can hardly lose its charm by repetition. Socrates, 
who had been discoursing on the state of souls after 
death, thus continues : 

" * To affirm positively, indeed, that these things are exactly 
as I have described them, does not become a man of sense ; 
tiiat however either this, or something of the kind, takes 
place with respect to our souls and their habitations — since 
our soul is certainly immortal — this appears to me most fitting 
to be believed, and worthy the hazard for one who trusts in 
its reality ; for the hazard is noble, and it is right to allure 
outselves with such things, as with enchantments ; for which 
reason I have prolonged my story to such a length. On 
account of these things, then, a man ought to be confident 
about his soul, who during this life has disregarded all the 
pleasures and ornaments of the body as foreign from his 
nature, and who, having thought that they do more harm 
than good, has zealously applied himself to the acquirement 
of knowledge, and who having adorned his soul not with a 
foreign but Us own proper ornament, temperance, justice, 
fortitude, freedom, and truth, thus waits for his passage to 
Hades, as one who is ready to depart whenever destiny shall 
summon him. You then,' he continued, * Simmias and 
Cebes, and the rest, will each of you depart at some future 
time ; but now destiny summons me, as a tragic writer would 
«ay, and it is nearly time for me' to betake myself to the 
bath ; for it appears to me to be better to drink the poison 
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after I have bathed myself, and not to trouble the women with 

washing my dead body.' 

When he had thus spoken, Crito said, ' So be it, Socraii^s ; 
bill what commands have you to give lo these or to me, 
dthcr respecting your children, or any other matter, in at- 
tending to which we can most oblige jou ?' 

■What I always say, Crito,' he replied, 'noihing new; 
that by taking care of yourselves you will oblige both me 
and mine and yourselves, whatever you do, though you 
ehuuld no[ now promise it; but if you neglect yourselves, 
and will not live as it were in the footsteps of what has been 
now nnd formerly said, even though yoti should promise much 
at present, and that earnestly, you will do no good at alL' 

' \^'e will endeavor then su to do,' he said ; * but how 
shall we bury you ? ' 

'Just as you please,' he said, ' if only you can catch me, 
and I do not escape from you.' And at the same time 
smiling gently, and looking round on us, he said, ' 1 cannot 
Ijcrsnade Crito, my friends, that I am that Socrates who is 
now conversing with you, and who mclhodiies each part of 
the discourse ; but he thinks that 1 aju he whom he will 
shortly behold dead, and asks how he should bury me. But 
that which I some lime since argued at length, that when 
1 have dntnk the poison I shall no longer remain with 
you, but shall depart to some hapjty state of the blessed, 
this I seem to have urged to him in vain, though I meant at 
the same time to coiisole both yon and myself. Be ye then 
my sureties to Crito,' he said, ' in an obligation contrary to 
that which he made to the judges ; for he undertook that I 
should remain ; but do you be sureties that, when I die, I 
shall not remain, but shall depart, that Criio may more easily 
bear it, and when he sees my body either burnt or buried, 
ni.iy not be afflicte<l for me, as if I suffered some dreadful 
thing, nor say at my interment that Socrates is laid out, or is 
carried out, or is buried. For be well assured,' he said, 
' most excellent Crito, that to speak improperly is not only 
culpable as to the thing itself, but likewise occasions some 
injury to our souls. You must have a good courage, then, 
and saj' that you bury my body, and bury it in such a manner 
as is pleasing to you, and as you think is most agreeable to 

When he had said thus, he rose, and went into a chamber 
to bathe, and Crito followed him, but he directed us to wait 
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for him. We waitet 1, therefore, conversii^^ amoi^ oufselyes 
about what had been said, and considering it again, and 
sometimes speaking aboat oar calamity, how severe it would 
be to us, sincerely thinking that, like those who are deprived 
of a father, we should pass the rest of our lives as or|)hans. 
When he had bathed, and his children were brought to hihi, 
for he had two little sons and one grown up, and the women 
belonging to his &mily were come, having conversed witli 
them in the presence of Crito, and given them such injunc- 
tions as he wished, he directed the women and children to 
go away, and then returned to us. And it was now near 
sunset ; for he spent a considerable time within. But when 
he came from bathing he sat down, and did not speak much 
afterwards. Then the officer of die Eleven came in, and 
standing near him, said, * Socrates, 1 shall not have to find 
that fault with you that I do with others, that they are angry 
with me, and curse me, when, by order of the archons, I bid 
them drink the poison. But you, on all other occasions 
during the time you have been here, I have found to be the 
most noble, meek, and excellent man of all that ever came 
into this place ; and, therefore, I am now well convinced 
that you will not be angiy with me, for you know who are to 
blame, but with them. Now, then, for you know what I 
came to announce to you, farewell, and endeavor to bear 
what is inevitable as easily as possible.' And at the same 
time, bursting into tears, he turned away and withdrew. 

And Socrates, looking after him, said, 'And thou, too, 
farewell ; we will do as you direct.' At the same time turn- 
ing to us, he said, ' How courteous this man is ; during the 
whole time I have been here he has visited me, and con- 
versed with me sometimes, and proved the worthiest of men ; 
and now how generously he weeps for me. But come, Crito, 
let us obey him, and let some one bring the poison, if it is 
ready pounded, but if not, let the man pound it.' 

Then Crito said, 'But I think, Socrates, that the sun is 
still on the mountains, and has not yet set. Besides, 1 
know that others have drunk the poison very late, after it 
had been announced to them, and have supped and drunk 
freely. Do not hasten, then, for there is yet time.* 

Ui)on this Socrates replied, ' These men whom you men- 
tion, Crito, do these things with good reason, for they think 
they shall gain by so doing, and I too with good reason shall 
not do so ; for I think I shall gain nothing by drinking a 
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little later, except to become riJiailous to ni3rsd(^ in being 
so fond of lifer, and sparing of it when none any longer 
remains. Go then/ he said, 'obey, and do not resist.' 

Crito having heard this, nodded to the boy that stood near. 
And the boy having gone out, and stayed for some time, 
came, bringing with him the man that was to administer the 
poison, who brought it ready pounded in a cup. And 
Socrates, on seeing the man, said, ' Well, my good frietid, as 
you are skilled in these matters, what must I do ? ' 

' Nothing else,' he replied, ' than, when you have drunk 
it, walk about until there is a heaviness in your legs, then 
lie down ; thus it will do its purpose.' And at the same 
time he held out the cup to Socrates. And he having re- 
ceived it very cheerfully, neither trembling, nor changing at 
all in color or countenance, but, as he was wont, looking 
steadfastly at the man, said, ' \Vhat say you of this potion, 
with respect to making a libation to any one, is it lawful or 
not?' 

' We only pound so much, Socrates,' he said, ' as we think 
sufficient to drink.' 

* I understand you/ he said, * but it is certainly both law- 
ful and right to pray to the gods that my depanure hence 
thither may be happy ; which therefore I pray, and so may it 
be.' And as he said this he drank it oflf readily and calmly. 
Thus far, most of us were with difficulty able to restrain our- 
selves from weeping ; but when we saw him drinking, and 
having finished the draught, we could do so no longer ; but 
in spite of myself the tears came in full torrent, so that, 
covering my face, I wept for myself, for I did not weep for 
him, but for my own fortune, in being deprived of such a 
friend. Hut Crito, even before me, when he could not 
restrain his tears, had risen up. But ApoUodonis even 
before this had not ceased weeping, and then bursting into 
an agony of grief, weeping and lamenting, he pierced the 
heart of every one present, except Socrates himself. But he 
said, * What are you doing, my admirable friends? I indeed, 
for this reason chiefly, sent away the women, that they might 
not commit any folly of this kind. For I have heard that 
it is right to die with good omens. Be quiet, therefore, and 
bear up.' 

When we heard this we were ashamed, and restrained our 
tears. But he, having walked about, when he said that his 
legs were growing heavy, laid down on his back ; for the 
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man so directed him. And at the same time he who gave 
him the poison, taking hold of him, after a short interval 
examined his feet and legs ; and then having pressed his 
foot hard, he asked if he felt it : he said that he did not. 
And after this he pressed his thighs ; and thus going higher^ 
he showed us that he was growing cold and stiff. Then 
Socrates touched himself, and said that when the poison 
reached his heart he should then depart. But now the parts 
around the lower belly were almost cold ; when, uncovering 
himself, for he had been covered over, he said, and they were 
his last words, ' Crito, we owe a cock to ^sculapius ; pay 
it, therefore, and do not neglect it.' 

* It shall be done,' said Crito, * but consider whether you 
have anything else to say/ 

To this question he gave no reply ; but shortly after he 
gave a convulsive movement, and the man covered him, and 
his eyes were fixed; and Crito, perceiving it, closed his 
mouth and eyes. 

This, Echecr&tes, was the end of our friend, a man, as we 
may say, the best of all of his time that we have known, and, 
moreover, the most wise and just." 

— Gary. 

The ideas entertained by Plato of the shadowy 
and unreal nature of the material world are well illus- 
trated in the following passage from the ** Republic : " 

FROM THE REPUBLIC. 

" * Imagine a number of men living in an underground 
cavernous chamber, with an entrance open to the light, ex- 
tending along the entire length of the cavern, in which they 
have been confined from their childhood, with their legs and 
necks so shackled that they are obliged to sit stiH and look 
straight forwards because their chains render it impossible 
for them to turn theu* heads round ; and imagine a bright 
fire burning some way off, above and behind them, and an 
elevated roadway passing between the fire and the jxisoners, 
with a low wall built along it, like the screens which conjur- 
ors put up in front of their audience, and above which they 
exhibit their wonders.' 

* I have it,' he replied. 

*Also figure to yourself a number of persons walking 
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behinii this wall, and carrying with ihem statues af men, and 
tniagc* of other animals, wrought in wood and »»ne and all 
kiniU of malerials, logcthirr with various other articles, which 
ovcnoj) the wall ; and, as yon might cx|)ecl, let some of the 
pasuTB by be talking, and others silent,' 

' Vuu aie tlcschbing a strange scene, and strange prison- 
er*.' 

' TUey resemble ua,' I replied. ' For let tne ask yon, in 
the first place, whether persons so confined could have seen 
anything of themselves or of each other, beyond the sliadowt 
tluuwn by the fire upon the part of the cavern facing them ? ' 

'Ortainly not, if yon suppose them to have been com- 
pcUed all their lifflime to keep their heads unmoved.' 

' And is not ihcir knowledge of the things carried past 
thcni equally limited ? ' 

■ UnciucEtionably it ia.' 

' And if they were able to converse with one another, do 
you not think that they would be in the habit of giving 
names to the objects which they saw before theia ? ' 

' Doubtless they wonld.' 

' Again : if their prison-house relumed an echo from the 
part facing them, whenever one of the passers-by opened 
his lips, to what, let me ask you, could they refer the voice, 
if not to the shadow which was jjassing?' 

' Unquestionably they would refer it to that.' 

' Then surely such persons would hold the shadows to be 
the only realities?' 

' ^Vithont a doubt they would.' 

' Now consider what would happen if the course of nature 
brought them a release from their fetters, and a remedy for 
their foolishness, in the following manner. Let us suppose 
that one of thein has been released, and compelled suddenly 
to stand up, and turn his neck round, and walk with open 
eyes toward the light ; and let us suppose that he goes 
through all these actions with pain, and that the dazzling 
splendor renders liim incapable of discerning those objects 
of which he used formerly to see the shadows. What answer 
should you expect him to make, if some one were to tell him 
that in those days he was watching foolish phantoms, but 
that now he is somewhat nearer to reahly, and is turned 
towards things more real, and sees more correctly ; above 
all, if he were lo point out to him the several objects that 
are ixissin^ by, and question him, and compel him lo answer 
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what they are ? Should you not expect him to be puzzled, 
and to regard his own visions as truer than the objects now 
forced uvK)n his notice ? ' 

* Yes, much truer.' 

' And if he were further compelled to gaze at the light 
itself, would not his eyes, think you, be distressed, and 
would he not shrink and turn away to the things which he 
could see distinctly, and consider them to be really clearer 
than the things pointed out to him ? ' 

* Just so/ 

* And if some one were to drag him violently up the rough 
and steep ascent from the cavern, and refuse to let him go 
till he had drawn him out into the light of the sun, would he 
not, think you, be vexed and indignant at such treatment, 
and on reaching the light would he not find his eyes so daz- 
zled by the glare as to be incapable of making out so much 
as one of the objects that are now called true ? ' 

* Yes, he would find it so at first.' 

* Hence, I suppose, habit will be necessary to enable him 
to perceive objects in that upper world. At first he will be 
most successful in distinguishing shadows ; then he will dis* 
cem the reflections of men and other things in water, and 
afterwards the realities ; and after this he will raise his eyes 
to encounter the light of the moon and stars, finding it less 
difficult to study the heavenly bodies and the heaven itself 
by night than the sun and the sun's light by day.' 

* Doubtless.' 

* But when he recalls to mind his first habitation, and the 
wisdom of the place, and his old fellow-prisoners, do you 
not think he will congratulate himself on the change, and 
pity them ? ' 

* Assuredly he will.' 

* And if it was their practice in those days to receive honor 
and commendations one from another, and to give prizes to 
him who had the keenest eye for a passing object, and who 
remembered best all that used to precede and follow and 
accompany it, and from these data divined most ably what 
was going to come next, do you fancy that he will covet 
these prizes, and envy those who receive honor and exercise 
authority among them ? Do you not rather imagine that he 
will feel what Homer describes, and wish fervently, 

To drudge on the lands of a master. 
Under a portionless wight. 
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and I>e DMdy lo go through anything, rather than cntertaia 
those u)HtuoDS, ODd live in thai fashion ? ' 

• For my own part,' he replied, ' I am quite of that 
oiHnion ; I bcli«x he would consent to go through anything 
rather than live in that way.' 

' And now consider what would happen if such a man 
were to descend again and seal hiniMrlf on his old seat. 
Coming so su<l<teaty out of the sun, would he not find his 
eyes blinded with the gloom of the place ?' 

•Certainly he would' 

' And if he were forced to deliver his opinion again, touch- 
to^ tlic shadows aforesaid, and to enter the lists against 
Ihotie who had already been prisoners, while his sight con- 
linned dim. and his eyes unsteady, — and if this process of 
initiation lasted a considerable time, — would he not be made 
a Uughing-«tock, and would it not be said of him that he 
had gone up only lo come back again with his eyesight 
destroyed, and that il was not worth while even to attempt 
the aM;enl ? And if any one endeavored to set them free 
and CATTy xhcm \o the light, wonld they not go so far as to 
put him to (k-ath, if they could only manage to get him into 
thtir i>owtr ? ' " — Davies and Vaughan. 

The a[>plic3tion being obvious, wc omit the conclud- 
ing portion of the dialogue in which the philosopher 
exalts the happiness of those who, stru^ling upward 
from the world of sense, gaze at length undazzlcd upon 
the true light, the " Essential Form of Good." 

ARISTOTLE. 

jSt-jn II.C. 

This great man was bom atStagyra, a Greek colony 
in Chalcidice. His father, Nicomachus, who was court 
phy^ician to Amyntas 11., king of Macedon, wrote on 
medicine and natural philosophy, and it is probable 
that he cultivated in his son a taste for learning, and a 
habit of philosophic inquiry. 

Wliile yet a boy, Aristotle was presented at court, 
and made the acquaintance of Philip, tlie future king 
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of Macedon. On the death of his father he visited 
Athens, where he devoted himself to the study of 
philosophy. He was soon distinguished by his ac- 
quirements, his extreme ardor in the pursuit of learn- 
ing, and the patient energy with which he followed up 
every subject of investigation. He joined the students 
of the Academy, and Plato is said to have been 
charmed with the zeal of his young disciple, who, as 
he used to reniark, required only the bit where others 
needed the spur. He called him the Mind of his 
school, and would sometimes exclaim, as he missed him 
from the ranks : '* Intellect is not here." 

The genius of Aristotle differed widely from that of 
his great master, and we are not surprised to learn 
that this divergence led sometimes to disputes on 
philosophical subjects, which were carried on with 
much warmth. The accusation that Aristotle was 
guilty of disrespect and ingratitude towards Plato 
may, however, be set aside as unworthy of attention. 

In the year B.C. 343, Aristotle, at the request of 
Philip the Macedonian king, became the tutor of his 
son Alexander, then thirteen years of age. This 
office he discharged with equal zeal and ability during 
a period of eight years. The generosity, humanity, 
and the exceptional purity of character by which the 
young conqueror was distinguished during the early 
part of his career, were undoubtedly due to the in- 
structions of his great preceptor. Alexander was not 
insensible to the value of such a master, and he is 
reported to have said that he honored Aristotle no 
less than his own father ; for whilst the one gave him 
life, the other gave him that which made life worth 
having. 

After the accession of Alexander, Aristotle returned 
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Aristotle taught at the Ljxeum for about thirteen 
>'eai5, devoting a portion of his time to the experi- 
mental study of natural history*, and the composition 
of his different works. It is said that when Alex- 
ander, intoxicated by success, forgot the lessons of his 
preceptor, the latter reproved him with a freedom 
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which the young conqueror could no longer endure. 
It does not appear, however, that he made his dis- 
pleasure felt otherwise than by the withdrawal of his 
favor. 

A large party in Athens had regarded Aristotle 
with dislike and suspicion as the instructor of tlie con* 
queror, and the intimate friend of two Macedonian 
kings. On the death of Alexander, the enemies of 
the philosopher took advantage of this feeling, and 
accused him before the Areopagus of favoring the 
Macedonian party ; also, of certain acts of impiety. 
Aristotle had no desire to share the fate of Socrates, 
He fled to Chalcis, saying that ** he would not give 
the Athenians the opportunity of committing a second 
crime against philosophy." Sentence of death was 
passed upon the illustrious fugitive ; he was deprived 
of all his honors, and his name was ignominiously 
stricken from the roll of Athenian citizens. It has 
been said that Aristotle committed suicide, but this 
assertion has apparently no foundation. Intense men* 
tal labor had already exhausted a constitution natu 
rally weak, and we do not require to seek for other 
cause than the grief and excitement occasioned by 
his misfortunes to account for his death, which took 
place in the first year of his exile, .322 B.C. He was 
interred at Stagyra, where he was honored by an 
altar and a tomb. 

If Aristotle was favored in intellectual gifts, his per- 
sonal appearance corresponded ill with these higher 
endowments. He was meagre in form, and the plain- 
ness of his features was heightened by a sharp and 
caustic expression. Energy and perseverance com- 
pensated for bodily weakness, and his eloquence was 
powerful and impressive, notwithstanding a shrill, un* 
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plea&iDg voice. Of bis private character •ns: have tlie 
most var>'ing accounts. While we reject the statements 
of thfxse who represent liim as a slave to the vices 
which be reproved in others, it is probable that his 

, practice ofvirtoe hardly corresponded with the zeal 
with which he inculcated its maxims. Much allow- 
ance must be made for the bitterness of party feeling, 
Rnd the strange facility with which the Athenians black- 

' ened the reputation of their best and greatest men. 
The philosophy of Aristotle was in many respects 
opposed to that of Plato. Without warmth of feeling, 
imagination, or poetic fancy, he could neither comprc- 
tiend nor follow the higher flights of his master, whom 
he surpassed, however, in all that required accurate 
discrimination or scientific method. A writer whom 
we have already quoted thus compares the two great 
leaders of philosophic thought : 

" Plato was great as a man ; Aristotle was great as an 
intelligence. The more we know of Piato, the more we 
love hill) ; Che niore we know of Arislotte, the less we love 
him - the more intimate our acquaintance with Plato's works, 
the less scientific they appear ; the more we study Aristotle's, 
the more profoundly we are impressed by their accuracy and 
depth. It was the moral elevation of Plato, and the spiritu- 
ality of his temi)er, which gained him so immense a sway ; it 
was the intellectual sagacity and the logical force of Aristo- 
tle, which earned for him a lasting reputation." 

Plato believed that all reality was embraced in the 
world of archetypal forms, whilst Aristotle held that 
the world of sense was at the foundation of all know- 
ledge. Plato looked upon the fundamental principle 
of the great Stagyrite as a deception, while the latter 
held his master's theory as no better than a philoso- 
phical romance. It remained for men of later days, 
looking upon both systems in the clearer light of 
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Christian revelation, to reject the extremes into which 
these philosophers had been led, and to harmonize the 
great truths which they had taught. Natural science 
had the strongest attraction for Aristotle, and it seems 
probable that if he had lived at a time when that 
department of knowledge had taken larger develop- 
ments, it might have engrossed bis whole attention, to 
the exclusion of higher pursuits. He was the first to 
classify the animal kingdom ; he described accurately 
many animals then unknown to the scientific world ; 
he discriminated between the several animal faculties, 
and his experimental studies had almost led him to 
the great discovery of the circulation of the blood. 
Aristotle was the first to discriminate between the sub- 
stance of things and their accidents, and to establish 
the philosophical notions of " matter" and "form." 
He also settled the notions or ideas of "time" and 
** space," showing their connection with matter. 

Logic was to the clear mind of Aristotle the funda- 
mental science ; he brought it to a definite form, 
devising so perfect a system of syllogistic reasoning 
that the rules for arriving at correct conclusions which 
he has laid down have never been superseded. In 
all that relates to natural religion, to the spiritual 
needs and aspirations of the soul, Aristotle is inferior 
to Plato. He has, nevertheless, by establishing habits 
of accurate thought, by teaching men to follow out 
every principle to its legitimate consequences, and 
thus to test its truth or falsehood, served the cause of 
religion no less effectually than his more spiritual- 
minded master. The doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul may perhaps be deduced from the writings of 
Aristotle, but it is nowhere clearly set forth. The 
soul is, according to him, distinct from the body, but 
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it is in " fann " inseparable, or at least incapable of 
mrvtving in any sclf-consaous existence. 

Tbe charge of atheism which was fonncriy aiivaocEiI 
■gainst Aristotle would seem to be unjust. Indeed 
be is the lirat who gave to the world what is cilleil 
the cosmalogical acgoment far the existence of God 
He states it as foUows : 

" Although evvTf single movemctit and existence in ike 
waAA tuu a nniie came tnck of it, ycT badi of tJlis in&aiaE 
•end oT Dnite causes (h«rc aiuM be an infinitev intnatcriil 
Bcins. a nm Sometiiing, inuDoved, aD>moving pure atag, 
ib«oJiile reason, — God." 

While Aristotle thus admits the existeace of an in- 
xUigent First Cause, he rejects coinplctcly- the idet 
af a benevolent or governing Providence. According 
to him the Deitj- influences the world by no voluntary 
action, but unconsciously, as the magnet does the iron. 
If God were to know the world. He would know the 
~ evil ia it, and therewith contract a contamloating 
knowledge which would debase the Knower.* 

It would take us far beyond the h'mlts of the present 
work to enter into any detail of the system of this 
great philosopher. We have endeavored to give 
brieRy some idea of the general tendency of his teach- 
ings, and to show wherein he differed from the great 
founder of the Academic school. 

The logical works of Aristotle, five in number, are 
generally published under the head of Organon. 
We have also sixteen books on Ph>-sics, fourtcenon 
Metaphysics, and three works on Morals. There are 
also separate works on Economics, Government, the 
Art of Rhetoric, and the Art of Poetry, 

The style of this philosopher is clear and concise ; 

•DBOmiEr: Gaile ud Jew. 
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lie avoids rhetorical appeals, and seems to have lacked 
altogether the play of fancy which might have lent a 
greater vivacity to the serious subjects of which he 
treats. 



MENANDER, 

343-391 B.C. 

In speaking of the new comedy of the Greeks, allu- 
sion has been made to Menander, who brought that 
form of the drama to its highest perfection. 

Menander wrote in the fourth century before our 
era. His comedies aimed to represent contemporary 
life and manners, and were remarkable for vivid por- 
trayal of character. The dramatist put in practice 
the lesson which he himself gives : 

" It was not, after all, so wisely said, 
That precept, * Know Thyself ; ' I reckon it 
Of more advantage to know other men." 

That he had attained this intimate knowledge of 
men we may judge by the opinions of those most 
competent to decide. The following epigram is attri- 
buted to Aristophanes the grammarian : 

" O I-.ife ! and O Menander ! speak and say 
Which copied which— or nature, or the play ?" 

Notwithstanding the undoubted merit of these pro- 
ductions, they lacked the broad, comic humor of the 
old comedy, and were hardly so popular with the 
multitude. The few scattered fragments which remain 
serve to show that with an Epicurean philosophy, and 
a code of morals too well adapted to his age and 
times, there was often a vein of philosophical thought 
and a grave melancholy such as we find in the follow- 
ing passage : 
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** If dKMi wooUst know thyself, and what tfioi] ait, 
Look OD Ui« K(>ulchrcs as thou dost pass ; 
Tbnc li« within the boiics and Uttle dust 
Of nighiy kmgs and wisest oien of old ; 
They who once iindcxl iheni on birth or wealth, 
Or gtofj of great deeds, or beauteous fonn ; 
Yet nonght of these ought stay the hand of Tim& 
Lnok, — and belhtnk tl>ee ihou art even as they." 

Of the works of Menander some fragtaents mqr 
be foaad in the writings of the early Christian fatheiB. 
Many single verses have passed into proverbial use, 
and one familiar sentence: "Evil communications 
comipt tjood manners." has come down to us in the 
inspired n-r!tings. 

As the comedies of Plautrus and Terence were, for 
tlte most part, translations or adaptations from Me- 
nander, the remarks made upon these will throw light 
upon the works of the older poet. How much his 
comedies have tost in the hands of his Roman trans- 
lators we can never know. 

MISANTHROPV AND DISCONTE^^r. 

" Suppose some god ^ould say — ' Die when thou wiJt, 
Mortal, expect another life on earth ; 
And, for that life, make choice of atl creation 
What thou wilt be ; dog, sheep, goat, man, or horse ; 
For live again thou must ; it is thy fate ; 
Choose only in what form ; there thou art free,' — 
So help me, Crato, I would lairty answer, — 
I^t roe be all things, anything but man 1 
He only of all creatures feels affliction. 
The generous horse is vahied for his worth ; 
And dog by merit is preferred to dog ; 
The warrior cock is pampered for his courage. 
And awes the baser brood.^But what is man ? 
Truth, virtue, valor, how do they avail him ? 
Of this world's good the first and greatest share 
Is flattery's prize ; the infoimer takes the next, 
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And bare&ced knayery garbles what is left. 

I'd rather be an ass than what I am, 

And see these villains lord it o'er their betters." 

— Cumberland. 

LUSTRATION. 

** If your complaints were serious, 'twould be well 
You sought a serious cure ; but for weak minds 
Weak medicines suffice. — Go, call around you 
The women with their purifying water ; 
Drug it with salts and lentils, and then take 
A treble sprinkling from the holy mess ; 
Now search your heart ; if that reproach you not, 
Then, and then only, you are truly pure." 

—Ibid. 



ARATUS. 

B.C. vri* 

Aratus was a native of Soli, a town on the sea- 
coast of Cilicia, in Asia Minor. He was educated 
with Dionysius Heracleitus, a Stoic philosopher, and 
his extraordinary learning won for him the patronage 
Df Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedon. He enjoyed 
also the friendship of Theocritus and the favor of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. At the request of Antigonus 
he composed an astronomical poem, entitled Phe- 
nomena. It contains, in elegant verse, a general view 
of all that was known at that time concerning the 
heavenly bodies. 

The poem commences with the following lines, 
memorable as having been quoted by St. Paul in his 
speech before the Areopagus (Acts xvii. 28) : 

" From Jove begin my song ; nor ever be 
The name uttered ; all are full of thee ; 
The ways and haunts of men ; the havens, and the sea. 
On thee our being hangs ; in thee we move ; 
Are all thy offspring, and the seed of Jove. 
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Bcntvolent, he warns mankind to good. 

Urges to toil, and )>roiut>ls ihc hope of food. 

(ic &howt when best Uie yielding glebe will bear 

The gonlcd oxen and the cleaving share. 

He shows wlial seasons smile, to delve the plain, 

To set the ^ilaul, or sow the scattered grain. 

'Twas he that placed those ghttering signs on high, 

Those stars, disixrrsed tiiroughout the circling sky; 

From these the acasona and the times appear. 

The laburs, and the harvesls of the year. 

Hence men to him their thankful homage raise, 

Him, first and last, their theme of Joy and praise. 

Hail, Father ! wondrous 1 whence all blessings spring! 

Thyself the source of every living thing 1 

Oh, uf mellifluous voice ! ye Muses, hear I 

And, if my prayer may win your gracious ear, 

Yotir inspiration, all ye Muses, bring. 

And aid my numbers, while the stars I siDg." 



THEOCRITUS. 

B.C. no. 

This celebrated pastoral poet was born in Syracuse, 
and flourished during the reigns of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, king of Egypt, and Hiero 11,, of Syracuse. 
He repaired to Alexandriaon the invitation of Ptolemy, 
and formed the acquaintance of several eminent schol 
ars and poets who frequented the court of that prince. 

The celebrated Greek version of the Bible, known 
as the Septuagint, was made about this time. 

After spending some years in Egypt, Theocritus 
returned to Sicily, where he died. It has been sup- 
posed that he was strangled by the order of Hiero, in 
revenge for some satirical invectives ; but this asser 
tion seems to rest only upon a passage of Ovid, who 
speaks of a Syracusan poet wi.hout mentioning the 
name of Theocritus. 
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The Sicilian poet will always occupy the first rank 
among pastoral writers. He has been imitated by 
many, but never equalled in those points which con- 
stitute the peculiar charm of this species of composi- 
tion. As Dryden remarks : 

" A simplicity shines ihroughout all he writes. He is 
softer than Ovid, and touches the passions more delicately. 
Even his Doric dialect has an incomparable sweetness in its 
clownishness ; — like a fair shepherdess in her country russet, 
and with her Yorkshire tone." 

The most serious defect of Theocritus, and one 

which cannot well be excused, is the coarsenes.? 

and indelicacy which disfigure many of his Idyls. In 

putting such language into the mouths of his rustics, 

the poet may have depicted character ; but, as Elton 

remarks : 

" It is character that were better bidden ; the depraved 
grossness of manners corrupted, and of human nature degen- 
erated." 

Theocritus has left thirty idyls and twenty-one 
smaller pieces under the name of epigrams. 

!DYL XXI, 
THE FISHERMAN. 

ASPHALION AND A COMRADE. 

" Two fishers old lay in their wattled shed, 
Close to the wicker, on one sea-moss bed ; 
Near them the tools wherewith they plied their craft ; 
The basket, nish trap, line, and reedy shaft. 
Weed-tangled baits, a drag-net with its drops. 
Hooks, cords, two oars, an old boat fixed on props ; 
Their rush-mat, clothes, and caps, propt either head ; 
These were their implements by which they fed ; 
And this was all their wealth. Theywere not richer, 
By so much as a pipkin or a pitcher ; 
All elsje seemed vanity : they could not mend 
Their poverty, which was their only friend. 
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\ 'Ylcy lad H» ■qjrfww ; bat npon the shore, 

Tllc chanot of tb nooa was nudmj only, 
' 'WIkb tbooghs of toil Bwokc those fisfaen londjr ; 
< And dnkng sleep off diejr bc^o to sing. 

AsniAUo«i:.~-Tbe samdier n^ts are short, when Zsa 

Haket the d^ kx^ sune say — am] yet this n^ht 
TveKMi Aonriilaf dreams; nor yet 'lis li^t 
WltU's all this? un I wTOng? or ray^ I truly ? 
And can we have « loci|^ hxig ni^t in July ? 

fKnxik — Do |Qa the smooaer blame? Tbe seaMU 



rjstbi^ 



' Hot ■ B iugtir mwgfrji tbdr wonted range. 
FtaMcac^ Oat ftightcBi sleep, rnncfa longer ecema 

ASMIAUOM. — Can 70a interpret dreams? ^^H 

I've seen a bri^t ooe, whkfa I will declare, ^^^| 

That ytxi my nsons, as my twt. may share. ^^H 

And quick wit is best dream interpreter. 
We've leisure, and to spare ; what can you do, 
Lying awoke on leaves, as 1 and you, 
Without a lamp ? They say the townJiall ever 
Has burning lights, its booty fails it never. 
FtuKSD-— Weil let us have your vision of the night 

Asphalion dreamed that be took with rod and liae 
a huge fish of solid gold. He concludes : 

And with my line I safely towed him home, 
And swore that I on sea no more would roam, 
But ever aAer would remain on land. 
And there my gold, like any king, command. 
At this I woke ; — your wits, good friend, awaken. 
For n)uch 1 fear to break the oath I've taken. 
Friknd. — Fear not : you swore not, saw not with youi 
eyes 
The fish you saw ; for visions ail are lies. 
But now no longer slumber : up, awake 1 
And for a fiUse, a real vision take. 
Hunt for the foodful fish that is, not seems ; 
^or fear you starve amid your golden dreams." 
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The following lines were written in praise of an 
vory distaff sent by the poet to Theugenis, wife of the 
physician Nicias : 

THE DISTAFF. 

"Distaff! quick implement of busy thrift, 
Which careful housewives ply, blue-eyed Athene's gift, 
We go to rich Miletus, where is seen 
The fane of Cypris *mid the rushes green : 
Praying to mighty Zeus, for voyage fair, 
Thither to Nicias would I now repair, 
Delighting, and delighted by my host. 
Whom the sweet-speaking Graces love the most 
Of all their favorites ; thee, distaff bright I 
Of ivory wrought, with art most exquisite, 
A present for his lovely wife I take. 
With her thou many various works shalt make ; 
Garments for men, and such as women wear, 
Of silk, whose color is the sea-blue clear. 
And she so diligent a housewife is. 
That ever, for well-ankled Theugenis, 
Thrice in a year are shorn the willing sheep 
Of the fine fleeces, which for her they keep. 
She loves what love right-minded women all ; 
For never should a thriftless prodigal 
Own thee with my consent ; 'twere shame and pity I 
Since thou art of that most renowned city. 
Built by Corinthian Archias erewhile. 
The marrow of the whole Sicilian isle. 
But in the house of that physician wise, 
Instructed how by wholesome remedies 
From human kind diseases to repel. 
Thou shalt in future with lonians dwell, 
In beautiful Miletus ; that the fame 
For the best distaff Theugenis may claim^ 
And thou mayst ever to her mind suggest 
The memory of her song-loving guest. 
The worth of offering from friend we prize, 
Not in the gift but in the giver lies." 

^^"v^ RE SCH« 
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THE WFAXT HERCULES. 



■TaBV HdCuWs tud omr beheld the light 
Oatf tCB tDOtuh^ Bhcn oa^ e d]>od a night, \ 

AlctMU wufaed miMl fotuUed at ber breast 
Htf lo*'^ 1x7^ sad lud them to their rest. 
t^Ka cnwe «ns a txible shield of brass. 
Wen bjr bet loni btxn sbugbieml PtmUs. 
Gettif she lud than down, and gentler laid 
Ha hasd oa both their heads, and Reamed and said; 
*See|V rfc^H •ur burs I a light and pleasant sleep, 
Uf iide SMli^ nr tirins, my gnaid aitd keep 1 
Smp Inmr. nd wake hsppj ! ' And she kept 
Ko^l^ne va^iSj buckler, and tbey slept. 
At nw dr ng ht, wnen the Bea; irent down, and broad 

There canie, careering through the opening halls 

On livid S)«res. l«t> dreadful animals — 

ScTiv-nis, whom Juno, threatening as she drove, 

Had sent there to devour the sons of Jove. 

Orbii^ their blood-fed bellies in and out. 

They towered along; and as they looked about, 

An evil nrc out of their eyes came lamping ; 

A hcatT [XHSon dropped about their champing. 

And now they hAve arrived, and think to fall 

To their dread meal, when lo I (for Jove sees all). 

The house is lit as with the morning's break, 

And the dear children of Alcmena wake. 

The younger one, as soon as he beheld 

The evil creatures coming on the shield 

And saw their loathesonie teeth, began to cry 

And shriek, and kick away the clothes, and Qy 

All his poor little instincts of escape ; 

The other, grappling, seized them by the nape 

Of either poisonous neck, for alt their twists. 

And held like iron in his little fists. 

Alcmena heard the noise, and ' Wake I ' she cried ; 

* Anpbitiyon, n-ake ! for terror holds me tied ; 

Up I slay not for thy sandals. Hark 1 the child — 

The yoimgest, — how he shrieks I The babe is wild 1 
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And see the wralls and windows ! *Tis as light 
As if 'twere day, and yet 'tis surely night. 
There's something dreadful in the house ; there is, 
Indeed, dear husband ! ' He arose at this. 
And seized his noble sword, which overhead 
Was always hanging at the cedar-bed. 
All in an instant, Uke a stroke of doom, 
Returning midnight smote upon the room. 
Amphitryon called, and woke from heavy sleep 
His household, who lay breathing hard and deep : 
* Bring lights here from the hearth 1 lights ! lights I and guard 
The doorways I rise, ye ready laborers hard ! * 
He said ; and lights came pouring in, and all 
The busy house was up in bower and hall ; 
But when they saw the little infant, how 
He grasped the monsters, and with earnest brow 
Kept beating them together, playthingwise. 
They shrieked aloud ; but h,e, with laughing eyes. 
Soon as he saw Amphitryon, leaped and sprung, 
Child-like, and at his feet the dead disturbers flung." 

— Anon, 



CLEANTHES. 

FLOURISHED ABOUT 264 B.C. 

Cleanthes was a native of Assus, in Lydia, a disciple 
of Zeno, and, after the death of that philosopher, 
master of his school. When Cleanthes repaired to 
Athens to study philosophy, poverty obliged him to 
work at night, that he might gain a scanty subsistence, 
and have leisure during the day to attend the schools 
of philosophy. As he appeared strong and healthy, 
and had no apparent means of support, Cleanthes 
was, according to Athenian usage, summoned before 
the Areopagus, to give an account of his manner of 
living. Upon this, he produced as witnesses the 
gardener for whom he drew water, and a woman who 
employed him to grind mesll ; thus proving that he 
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Vr tttt fabor of bis hands. The judges wot 

tnA MJBiritifiiu and ordered that ten niiflx 

be ptcs to hini out of the public treasury-. 

Zeso voold hiM permit him to accept. 

for m^ny years so very poor, thai 

to write his master's lectures on bones 

betag oaable to purchase better materials. 

ftNK madi. but none of his compositions 

a byna to Jupiter, pre5er\'ed in the 

11$ is teauHcabte. not only for itsgmt 

b«t as a r^c oS itiiural religion, undcfUed hf 

ct p^aa saperstitioa. 

onci lojuprTEB. 

"Mo«t yfcw w g s c^ rts' i- uww nil Po»ns abore ! 

,>:.. .=.,... ..- ...._,. ...., , . M, ,.,_,,„ j^,.g , 

K>( e^enaofe' Almli:hcy I Xatnrc's source .' 
That juveraeriC ail ttitngs in their catlered course I 
Att hail to thtHf ! siece, innocent of blame, 
FiMS luvvcal tfeacures may adjress thv name ; 
t\>r ail tttic bKati^. and creep the loirly earth. 
Echo thy beioj "tth reflected btcth ; 
ntce will I sing, thy itrength for aye resound ; 
The universe, that rolls this globe around, 
Mi>ves whenrsoVr thv plasiic influence guides. 
And. ijucule. owns the Cnxi whose arm presides. 
The lightnings are thy ministers of ire ; 
The double- fork evl. ami e»-cr lii-ing fire ; 
In thy unconqueral^e hands they glow. 
And at the fti^ all nature quakes below. 
Thus, thunder-armed, thou dost creation dnw 
To one iuimense. inevitable law : 
.And. uith the various mass of breathing souls, 
Thy iXMcer is mingled, and ihy spirit rolls. 
Dread genius of creation ! all things bow 
To thee ; the universal monarch thou '. 
Nor aught is done witliout thy wise control. 
On earth, or sea, or round th' ethereal pole, 
Save when the wicked, in their fieiuy blind. 
Act o'er the follies of a senseless mind. 
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Thou curb'st th' excess ; confusion to thy sight 
Af oves regular ; th* unlovely scene is bright. 
Thy hand, educing good from evil, brings 
To one apt harmony the strife of things. 
One ever-during law still binds the whole, 
Though shunned, resisted, by the sinner's soul. 
Wretches ! while still they course the glittering prize, 
The law of God eludes their ears and eyes. 
Life then were virtue, did they this obey ; 
But wide from life's chief good they headlong stray. 
Now glory's arduous toils the breast inflame ; 
Now avarice thirsts, insensible of shame ; 
Now sloth unnerves them in voluptuous ease ; 
And the sweet pleasures of the body please. 
With eager haste they rush the gulf within. 
And their whole souls are centered in their sin. 
But, oh, great Jove I by whom all good is given ! 
Dweller with lightnings, and the clouds of heaven I 
Save from their dreadful error lost mankind ! 
Father ! disperse these shadows of the mind ! 
Give them thy pure and righteous law to know ; 
Wherewith thy justice governs all below. 
Thus honored by the knowledge of thy way. 
Shall men that honor to thyself repay ; 
And bid thy mighty works in praises ring. 
As well befits a mortal's Hps to sing ; 
More blest, nor men, nor heavenly powers, can be, 
Than when their songs are of thy law and thee I " 

— Elton. 



CALLIMACHUS. 

ABOUT a6o B.C, 

This poet was a native of Cyrene ; he was a pro- 
fessor of literature at Alexandria, where he filled the 
office of librarian under Ptolemy Philadelphus and his 
son, Ptolemy Evergetes. Of many works on a variety 
of subjects there remain only a few inscriptions. We 
give the following : 
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ON HERACI,EITUS. 
"They told mc, Hcracleims, thou werl dead ; 
And ihi-n I thought, and rears Uiereon did shed, 
Hovr oft we iwo talked down ihe sun ; but thou, 
Haticamas^an guest ! art ashes now. 
Yet live ih)j Dightingales of song ; on those 
AU-plundering death shall ne'er his hand impose." 

— H. N. COLERIDCE. 



\ APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 

ABOOT uo AC. 

This poet taught rhetoric for some time at Rhodes, 
whence the name by which he is distinguished. He 
went afterwards to Alexandria, where he succeeded 
Eratosthenes, as librarian to Ptolemy Epiphanes. 

While employed in this ofEce, Apolionius wrote the 
poem on which his reputation chiefly rests. The subject 
is the Argonautic expedition, and the poet is held by 
the best critics to have attained generally a respecta- 
ble mediocrity. Some passages have, however, been 
much admired. We give the following : 

DELIBERATION OF MEDE.\ ON HER PROMISE TO JASON. 

" Night then brought darkness o'er the earth ; at sea 
The mariners their ej-es from shii>board raised, 
Fixed on the star Onon, and the Bear, 
The traveller and the keeper of the gale 
Rocked with desire of sleep; and slumber now 
Fell heavy on some mother, who had >vci>t 
Her children in the grave. No bay of dogs. 
No noise of tumult, stirred the city .streets ; 
All hushed in stillest darkness. But sweet sleep 
Soothed not Medea. , . . 
'Were it better now, this very night. 
Here in wvj chamber, to forsake my life ? 
So, by a sudden death, to 'scape at once 
All this reproach ; before my deeds have wrought 
Tliis full disgrace, unworthy of a name ?' 
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She said, and to her casket went, full-stored 

With drugs ; some healthful, some of deadly bane. 

She placed it on her knees, and wept ; the tears 

Unceasing bathed her bosom ; flowing forth, 

Spite of herself, abundantly, for grief 

Of her hard fate. And now the impulse rose 

To cull and taste the drugs that poison life. 

She loosed the casket's fastenings ; with ill hap 

Gathering the mortal herbs, when, suddenly, 

Came o'er her mind a horror of the grave. 

Long time she mused in doubt ; life's pleasing cares, 

In smiling vision, flitted on her sight ; 

She thought upon the pleasures that are found 

Among the living ; she remembered her 

Of the gay playmates of her virgin hours ; 

The sun more pleasant in her fancy shone 

Than ere his light had been ; and, more and more, 

Her fondness grew for each remembered thing. 

She then replaced the casket from her knees. 

For Juno turned her heart ; and, straight she longed 

For morning to appear, that she might give 

The promised drugs of saving power, and greet 

The face of Jason. Oft she drew the bolts 

That closed her chamber door, and with long look 

Watched for the light. Then morning on her gaze 

Darted its lovely splendor, and the throng 

Appeared in motion through the city streets." 

— Elton. 



POLYBIUS. 

V 

The life of this great man belongs to the history 
of his country no less than to its literature. He was 
born in Arcadia, and enjoyed in his youth rare advan- 
tages, being instructed in political science by his 
father Lycertes, while the great Philopcemen was his 
master in the art of war. 

Polybius accompanied his father, who was sent to 
Egypt on an embassy, and while in that country 
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After Ac conqoea o/ 

BEf pfOfBDicnt GfraSi 

:: tte &Tor of Sctpift 

- Paalns. and by tbeir 

_ -■> re^de in Rooteat 

' T'O, of wbidl 
= works, 
-n to Greece. 
-: iroiD nDder- 

jiLised to listen 
nrx-vjti to repent of 
teir TnQy. T' ;■ ^aponted Scipio to 

Africa, v»d w.i_- r^kins "f Carthage, 

rhe affairs of Greece caused bim to hasten his return, 
but h« arrived only after the destructioa of Corinth, 
whit^it tell the -maK year as the great Ahian capital 
(U.<^. I46'i. Ir'rum this time Polybius devoted himself 
to his country, striving by every means to alleviate 
the nti>c(ies of coni^uest. He obtained in many 
cases lavoiable terms t'rom the Romans, and con- 
ferred so many benefits that the Achzans erected 
a statue to his honor, inscribing on the base: 
" Had we listened to Folybius, Hellas had been 
saved."' 

Polybius wrote a General History in forty books, 
of which live only remain entire. The narrative 
embraces a period of fifty-three years, from the com- 
nionccmentot' Che second Punic war, 2lS B.C., to the 
destruction of Carth^e and Corinth. I46 B C. The 
histv>ri;ui endeavors to show his countrymen that the 
superiority of Rome was won, not, as they loved to 
imagine, by a combination of iavorable circumstances, 
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but rather by a wise policy steadfastly followed, and 
by the spirit of patriotism which united all the citizens 
of the great republic. 

The style of this writer will not bear a comparison 
with that of the great classic writers, but in accuracy, 
love of truth, and sound judgment he stands unrivalled. 
He was a statesman, instructing statesmen, and his 
work shows how little he cared for the praise of liter- 
ary success. Reason is his chief characteristic, and 
with it are joined rigid impartiality and a profound 
respect for virtue. 

BION. 

FLOURISHED ABOUT 187 B,C. 

This poet was born near Smyrna, in the district of 
Fhlossa. It would seem that he lived in Sicily ; and 
we learn from the elegy of his disciple Moschus, that 
he died of poison administered by some person in 
authority. Bion is far inferior to Theocritus in sim- 
plicity, but he excels in description, and his imagery 
is correct and pleasing. His writings are principally 
of a lyric or philosophic character. 

EROS AND THE FOWLER. 

** Hunting the birds within a bosky grove, 
A birder, yet a boy, saw winged Love 
Perched on a box-tree branch : rejoicing saw 
What seemed a large bird, and began to draw 
His rods together, and he thought to snare 
Love, that kept ever hopping here and there. 
Then fretting that he could not gain his end. 
Casting his rods down, sought his aged friend, 
Who taught him bird-catching — his story told. 
And showed Love perching. Smiled the ploughman old 
And shook his head, replying to the boy : 
* Against this bird, do not your rods employ ; 
10* 
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It is an evil creature ; shun him — flee j 
Until you lake him, happy will you be. 
But if you ever come to manhootJ'a day. 
He that now flies you, and still bounds awajr, 
WiU of himself, by no perKiiasion k(i, 
Come suddenly, and sit upon your head.' " 



CENTURY B.C. 

This gracefu! poet was a native of Syracuse, a friend 
and disciple of Bion. He has left four idyls and 
some lesser pieces. We give the greater portion of 
his elegy on Bion, which, although somewhat over- 
loaded with imagery, will always be admired for ele- 
gance and tenderness of feeling. 

ELEGY ON BION. 

" Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe : 
Ye nightingales, whose plaintive warbliiigs flow 
From the thick leaves of some embowering wood, 
Tell the sad loss to Arethusa's flood : 
The shepherd Bion dies ; with him is dead 
The life of song ; the Doric muse is fled 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe : 
Where Slrymon's gliding waters smoothly flow, 
Ye swans, chant soft with saddest murmuring 
Such notes as Bion's self was wont to sing ; 
Let Thracia's maids, the nymphs of H.-emus, learn, 
The Doric Orpheus slumbers in his urn. 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe ; 
The herds no more that chant melodious know; 
No more beneath the lonely oak he sings. 
But breathes his strain to Lethe's sullen springs ; 
The mountains now are mute ; (he heifers pass 
Slow- wandering by, nor browse the tender grass. 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe : 
Tears for thy loss through famous cities flow ; 
Ascra less pensive bends o'er Hesioti's urn, 
And less Bceotla's woods for Pindar mourn ; 
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Not so towered I^csbos weeps Alcaeus* strains, 

Or Cos for lost Simonides complains ; 

Paros regrets Archilochiis no more, 

And Mitylene scorns for thine her Sappho's lore. 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe : 
Ah me ! ah me ! the fading mallows strow 
The garden beds ; the parsle/s verdant wreath, 
And crisped anise shed their bloomy breath : 
Yet the new year shall fresh existence give. 
Warm their green veins, and bid them bloom and live. 
But we, the great, the valiant, and the wise. 
When once in death we close our pallid eyes ; 
In earth's dark caverns, senseless, slumber o'er 
The long and endless sleep, the sleep that wakes no moroi 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dir^e of woe : 
Poison has touched thy lips ; its venom slow 
Has curdled in thy veins ; and could' st thou sip. 
Nor poison turn to honey on thy lip ? 
What man so hard could mix the draught for thee. 
Or bid be mixed, nor feel thy melody ? 

Sicilian Muses, pour the dirge of woe : 
But retribution sure shall deal the blow ; 
Oh ! that as Orpheus, in the days of yore, 
Ulysses, or Alcides, passed before, 
I could descend to Pluto's house of night, 
And mark if thou would'st Pluto's ear delight, 
And listen to thy song ; oh, then rehearse 
Some sweet Sicilian strain. Bucolic verse ; 
To soothe the maid of Enna's vale, who sang 
These Doric songs, while Etna's uplands rang. 
Not unrewarded shall thy ditties prove ; 
As the sweet harper, Orpheus, erst could move 
Her breast to yield his dear departed wife. 
Treading the backward road from death to life , 
So shall he melt to Bion's Dorian strain, 
And send him joyous to his hills again. 
Oh could my touch command the stops like thee, 
I too would seek the dead, and sing thee free." 

— ^£lton. 
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MELEAGER. 

FLOVRISHRD ABOUT fc 



This poet was a native of Gadara in Pslesttne. He ' 
, resided at Tyre, but died in the island of Cos. where 
I he had sought a refuge in his old age. Mcleager 
the first who made an anthology, or a collection of the 
epigrams and fugitive pieces of earlier poets. The 
Heliodora immortalized in the following verses, is sup- 
posed to have been the wife of the poet, although some 
have imagined from certain expressions that she was 
his daughter. 

THE GARLAND. 
"A fresh garland will I braid 
Oflilies blithe antl fair, 
Of the hyacinth's blue shade, 

And the crocus' golden hair, 
Of narcissus dewy bright, 
Of myrtle, never sere, 
With the violet virgin white, 

And sweet rose to lovers dear. 
Thus, for Heliodora's hair. 

Freshest, fairest flowers I've twined. 
But none are half so sweet, so fair. 
As the dear, dear locks they'll bind." 

—Peter. 

lament for heliodora, 
■' Tears, Heliodora, tears alone may be 

The offering from love's abounding store 
To such as dwell u])on the Stygian shore, — 
And tears, my buried one I I give to thee I 

They stream upon thy tomb ; and with them stream 
A tide of wild lamentings — memories sweet-r- 
Longings that never can fulfilment meet, 

And many en unforgotten happy dream 1 
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I, Meleager, desolate, forlorn — 

Feel woe, a grudging woe my soul overwhelm. 
To think how all unprized in that dark realm. 

The treasure is, which death from me has torn. 

Where is my blossom ? Spoiled by Death's rude grasp I 
Spoiled in its promise, and its bloom de&led I 
O Earth I thou universal mother mild, 

My loved one to thy bosom softly clasp 1 " 

— Anon. 

TO ZENOPHILfi. 

^'Tis now that the white violets steal out the spring to 

greet. 
And that among his longed-for showers. Narcissus smiles so 

sweet. 
*Tis now that lilies, upland bom, frequent the slopes of green. 
And that the flower that lovers love, of all the flowers the 

queen. 
Without an equal anywhere, in full-blown beauty glows ; 
Thou knowest it well, Zenophil^ ! persuasion's flower, the 

rose. 
Ah ! why, ye hills and meadows, does bright laughter thus 

illume 
Your leafy haunts ? So lavish why, and prodigal of bloom ? 
Not all the wreaths of all the flowers that Spring herself 

might cull. 
As mine own Virgin e'er could be one half so beautiful." 

— Prof. Wilson. 



DIONTSIUS HALICARNASSUS. 

FLOURISHED ABOUT 35 AC. 

Dionysius, named also Halicamassus, from his birth- 
place, is the author of a historical work entitled Roman 
Antiquities. It traces the history of Rome from the 
earliest times to the beginning of the first Punic war. 
Of twenty books, ten remain entire. 

The work of Dionysius, though possessing a certain 
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PLUTARCH. 
rasT CM^rr^vT jtA 

K a UrU t was z lurh-e of Chznmei, in Boeotia, where 
hif ^lEuIy TCTC respected kit their position and emi- 
nent taLents. He cojo)~ed in his boyhood the example 
of ancient manoen and patriarchal life, bis father, 
graiid&ther, and great grandfather being still spared 
to goide the younger branches of the family. Plu- 
tarch was educated at Delphi. He afterwards taught 
a school at Rome, and on the death of Trajan, who 
had been his friend and benefactor, he returned to 
Chaeronea. Here he wrote those biographies with 
which bis name is always connected. 
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The work was entitled by Plutarch ** Parallel Lives." 
In these we have the history of forty-six persons 
distinguished by their virtues, talents, or adventures, 
and so arranged that a Greek is always compared with 
a Roman. Besides these, there are five lives taken 
singly, and twelve biographies have been lost. 

Plutarch is one of the most popular of ancient 
writers, and his biographies contain a vast amount of 
information, with much practical philosophy. He is 
nevertheless so careless of chronological arrangement 
that his narrative consists at times of incoherent facts, 
which leave a confused impression on the mind. The 
praise of impartiality cannot be given to Plutarch. 
He exalts his Grecian heroes at the expense of truth, 
and is hardly just to the Romans with whom he places 
them in comparison. 



ARRIAN. 

SECOND CENTURY OP THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

Arrian, a Greek historian, a native of Nicomedia, in 
Bithynia, flourished under Adrian and the Antonines. 
He was a disciple of Epictetus, and has preserved in 
his writings much of the practical teachings of that 
philosopher. His most important work is a " History 
of the Eastern Expeditions of Alexander the Great." 
It was compiled from authentic memoirs, and is of the 
highest authority. 

The style of Arrian was formed on that of Xeno- 
phon, and his history is distinguished by the same 
graphic description and sound judgment. 




Xwasbom atSamosata, oa tbe 
to his ova 
" TV Dream," tbe 
a the advan- 
. apfmotiiDed bim to his 
r k|r pnfaaBgoK, and ^parentiy tbe 
9«l: ■•» gff lift fta%~ Ibc Stat tssaj of Lodan 

kiadnneMMfc of aaahkbrbn aw kwardness , and 
fc» uncle. «encui^ a -whip tSat Uir near. adinini<terrd 
3U *evw<r A wrrectioo rftjt the boy ran home to his 
porwnc*, cympiaining bitterly of the treatmeat he had 
wceiwi^i. Oa dhrsame aigbt. be had— or invented, as 
the r«*ier ai^y deciiie — i remirfcaWe dream. Two 
women $Cia<iing by bi;> cuucb laid hold of him on 
ettlhM- 5J<ie. One. who represented Liberal Education, 
w;k» 'j'f beaut^Mus ^i:>pect and ^ncioos bearing ; the 
ocber, dw tiemiis of SoiJpeure, was of coarse and 
masculine appearance. " her robe high-girt and cov- 
ered with dust, very tike my unde the stone-cutter, 
when be waj poiisbiog bis work." The dreamer's 
choice w;ts soon made ; he threw himself into the arms 
of tbe Eovely spirit oa bis right, and as the Genius of 
Sculpture advanced in tttry against bim. she suddenly 
sd^fned into stone. ^VheCher the parents of Lndan 
recei^'ed thc$ vtsioa with the ^mpEe &tfa which he 
seems to demand of tbe reader, we do not know ; but 
his end was gained, aad be nevo- retamed Co the woik-' 
Aopof hisiuKlc. 
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Of the life of this writer we know but little. In 
whatever manner the necessary means were supplied, 
he obtained the education so much desired, and 
adopted the profession of rhetoric He practised as 
a pleader at Antioch, and afterwards, having estab- 
lished a fair reputation for eloquence, delivered lec- 
tures in the principal towns of Syria, Greece, Italy, 
and Gaul. When Lucian had attained his fortieth 
year, he abandoned a profession of which he had 
grown weary, and devoted the rest of his life to liter- 
ary composition and the study of philosophy. He 
resided at Athens, where he established his family in 
comfort, and lived at ease upon the wealth acquired 
by the exercise of his talents as a pleader. He was 
afterwards in straitened circumstances, and was glad 
to accept the office of Register to the Roman governor 
of Egypt. The emoluments were good, and he was 
allowed to perform the duties by deputy. Lucian re- 
marks that this favor was not bestowed until he had 
*• one foot in Charon's boat." He lived, however, to 
enjoy it during a long period, dying, according to 
some, at the age of ninety, according to others, of 
one hundred years. 

Lucian wrote much, but his reputation rests chiefly 
on his Dialogues. Alluding to the loftier compositions 
of Plato, he says that he brought dialogue, that had 
been lost in the clouds, to walk upon the earth, and that 
despoiling it of tragic garb, he joined it with pleasantry 
and the comic muse. The style of this writer does 
not bear any mark of the declining taste of the age, 
or of the barbarisms of his native Syria. 

Lucian has been called the Aristophanes of his time. 
The comparison is just, both as to his merits and de- 
fects, the corruption of morals and the d(^praved 
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Bpf the age being tb« ooly palliation that cao be 
Ifcr diegrossaess of too many passages. 
B**IXakigue3of the Gods" were written with tbe 
e of throwing ridicule upon the fables 
9 of the popular mythology. Professing 
aad pvobsbfy holding no creed, Luciaa struck a more 
itea&f blow at the sapcrstitioas of the ancient worid 
tlUB did the graver and more decorous attacks of the 
Cbrtstian apologists. We cannot wonder that he was 
denoooced as an atheist by his contemporaries, in par- 
ticular by the philosophers, whose immoral lives and 
dbboQcst pretensions were subjects of his unsparing 
ridicnle. We wtU give a few examples of his style. 

la tbc fuQowiog passage, Timoa of Athens, reduced 
to poverty, thus addresses Jupiter : 

•■ TlMOS.— O ] : ■ ■■ '—^■' ■■" ! :" ■■■ '■■■ \\ goil of Hos- 
pitalitT. god of SociaJiiy. god of the Hearth, Lightning- 
Biuihet, Oaih-jirotector, Cloud-compeller, Thunderer— or bf 
whatever name those moon-struck poets please to call you 
{esi*eciaHy when they have a hitch in the verse, for then your 
great stock of titles helps to prop a lame line, or fill a gap in 
the metre) — where be your fla.shing lightoiogs now, and 
your rolling thunders, and that terrible levin-bolt of yours, 
blowing and red-hot 7 Plainly, all these are nonsense — a 
mere humbug of the poets, nothing but sonorous words. 
That thunderbolt which they iue always singing of, thai 
strikes so far and is so ready to hand — it's quenched, I sup- 
pose ! got cold, and hasn't a spark of fire left in it to scorch 
rascals. A man who has committed perjury is more afraid 
now of the snuff of last night's lamp than of your invincible 
Ughtning." 

In the Dialogues of the Dead we have traces of 
graver thoughts, wholesome lessons conveyed under 
the garb of comedy. The souls, crowding into Cha- 
ron's boat, are obliged to lay aside all that they prized. 
Mercury is marshalling the ghostly array. 
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" Merc. — You sir, there, in the purple and diadem — ^who 
you ? 

Lampsichus. — Lampsichus, king of Gelo. 

Merc. — And what d*ye mean by coming here with all 
that trumpery ? 

Lamp. — How ? Would it be seemly for a king to come 
here unrobed ? 

Merc — Well, for a king, perhaps not ; but for a dead 
man, certainly. So put it all off. 

Lamp. — There, I've thrown my riches away. 

Merc. — Yes, and throw away your pride too, and your 
contempt for other people. You'll infallibly swamp the boat 
if you bring all that in. 

Lamp. — ^Just let me keep my diadem and mantle. 

Merc. — Impossible — off with them too. 

Lamp. — ^Well, anything more ? because I've thrown them 
all off^ as you see. 

Merc — Your cruelty — and your folly — and your inso- 
lence — and bad temper — off with them all 1 " 

So the patrician parts with his honors, the general 
with his laurels and his victories — in the kingdom of 
the dead there is peace. The philosopher, who hopes 
to pass unquestioned, is thus addressed by Mercury : 

** Merc — Who's this pompous and conceited personage, 
to judge from his looks — he with the knitted eyebrows there, 
and lost in meditation — that fellow with the long beard. 

Menippus. — One of those philosophers, Mercury— or 
rather those cheats and charlatans. Make him strip too ; 
you'll find some curious things hid under that cloak of his. 

Merc — Take your habit off, to begin with, if you please — 
and now all that you have there. Great Jupiter I what a lot 
of humbug he was bringing with him — and ignorance, and 
disputatiousness, and vainglory, and useless questions, and 
prickly arguments, and involved statements — ay, and wasted 
ingenuity, and solemn trifling, and quips and quirks of all 
kinds. And your lies, and pomposity, and thinking yoiiiself 
better than anybody else — away with all that, I say I Why, 
if you bring all that aboard, a fifty-oared galley wouldn't 
hold you I " 

Arrived in the gloomy realm of shades, Diogenes 
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questions Maasolus, Icing of Caria, as to his Iiaaghtjr 
demeanor. 

" DiOGKNES. — Prithee^ my Carian friend, why do you girt 
j-ourscif such airs and daini precedence of us all ? 

Mausolus. — In tlic first place, my friend of Sioope, b]f 
reason of nvf royal estate. 1 was king of all Caria, ruleo 
over much of Lydia, reduced several of the islands, advanced 
as far as Miletus, and subdued most pari of Ionia. Then, 
because I was handsome and tall, and a good warriet; 
most of all, because I have a magniticent monument set U]i 
over me at Halicamassus — no man that ever died has ihc 
like ; so beautifully is it finished, men and horses ^culpnircJ 
to the life out of the finest marble, you can scarce find even 
a temple like it. Don't you think ] have a right to be proud 
of all this? 

DiOG, — Because of your kingdom, you say ? — and your fine | 
person, and the great weight of your tomb ? 

Maus — Yes ; that is what I am proud oC , 

DioG. — But, my handsome friend (ha ! ha I), you bavea't 
much left of that strength and beauty that you talk abouL 
If we asked any one to decide between our claims to good 
looks, I don't see why they should prefer your skull to mine. 
The tomb, indeed, and the marble statues, the men o( 
Halicarnassus may show to their visitors, and boast of them 
as ornajuents of their land ; but as to yoti, my good friend, 
I don't see what good your monument does you, unless you 
may say this — that you bear a greater weight upon you than 
I do, pressed down as you are by all those heavy stones." 

The following, between Menippus and Mercury, is 
in the same strain : 

MENIPPUS AND MERCURY. 

" Menippus. — I say, Mercury, where are all the handsome 
men and women i" Come, show me about a little ; I am 
quite a stranger here. 

Mercukv. — I haven't time, really. But, look yonder, on 
your right ;' there are Hyacinthus, and Narcissus, and Nereus, 
and Achilles — and Tyro, and Helen, and I.eda; and, in 
short, all the celebrated beauties. 

Men. — I can see nought but bones and bare skulls— all 
very much alike. 
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Merc — ^Yet all the poets have gone into raptures about 

3se very bones which you seem to look upon with such 

n tempt. 

Men. — Any way, show me Helen, for I should never be 

le to make her out from the rest. 

Merc. — This skull is Helen. 

Men. — And it was for this that a thousand ships were 

inned from all Greece, and so many Greeks and Trojans 

ed in battle, and so many towns were laid waste ! 

Merc — Ay ! but you never saw the lady alive, Menippus, 

you would surely have said with Homer : 

' No marvel Trojans and the well-armed Greeks 
For such a woman should long toUs endure : 
Like the immortal goddess is she.' 

one looks at withered flowers which have lost their 
lor, of course they seem to have no beauty ; but when 
ey are in bloom, and have all their natural tints, they are 
ry beautiful to see. 

Men. — Still I do wonder. Mercury, that the Greeks 
ould never have bethought themselves that they were 
larrelling for a thing that was so short-lived, and would 
:rish so soon. 

Merc. — I have really no leisure for moralizing, my good 
enippus. So pick out a spot for yourself, and lay yourself 
»wn quietly ; I must go and fetch some more dead people." 

In the ** Judgment of the Dead," even the tone of 
>medy is lost, and the picture of guilt unmasked is 
11 of tragic reality. Each mortal coming for judg- 
ent bares his breast, and there, burnt in characters 
iseen to human eyes, but visible to the Judge of 
ouls, is the print and scar of every unrepented sin. 
he tyrant Megapenthes, driven shrinking and terrified 
to the presence of Rhadamanthus, is found all livid 
ith the marks imprinted by each cruel deed an4 
lameful crime of his mortal life. The Judge doubts 
► to what may be a fitting punishment, and Cyniscus 
le philosopher, who has witnessed against him, 
>eaks : 
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"Cyn. — It is the c\istora, I believe, for all your dead here 

to drink the water oi Lethe? 

Rhao. — Certainty. 

Cyn. — Then let this man alone not be permitted to taste it. 

Rhad. — And why so ? 

CvN. — So shall he suffer the bitterest punishment in the 
reciiUeclion of ali that he has been and done, and all the 
power he had while on earih, and in the thought of his pait 
pleasures. 

Rhad.— Excellently well advised I Sentence is passed. 
Let him be fettered and carried away to Tartarus, there to 
remember all his past life." 

There is surely more of natural religion than of 
atheism in the passages we have quoted, and it is 
probable that Lucian, rejecting the superstitions of 
heathenism, and ignorant of revelation, still held, 
though vaguely, the belief of the immortality of the ■ 
soul, and a state of reward and punishment beyond ^ 
the grave. 

THE SALE OF THE PHILOSOPHERS. 

SCENK, A Slave-mart; Jupitkr, ^Ie.rcvrv ; f/ulosofihers, 
in the garb of slaves, for sale ; audience of buyers. 

Jupiter. — Now, you, arrange the benches, and get the 
place ready for the company. You bring out the goods and 
set them in a row ; but trin) them up a little first, and make 
them look their best, to attract as many customers as possible. 
Yon, Mercury, must put up the lots, and bid all comers wel- 
come to the sale. Gentlemen, we are here going to offer 
you philosophical systems of all kinds, and of the most 
varied and ingenious description. If any gentleman hap- 
pens to be short of ready money he can give his secunt) for 
the amount and pay nt-xt year. 

Mercury (/c yu^f/^r).— There are a great many come, so 
we had best begm at once, and not keep them waiting, 

Jup.— Begin the sale, then. 

Merc. — Whom shall we put up first ? 

Jup.— This fellow with the long hair, the Ionian. He's 
rather an imposing personage. 

Merc — You, Pythagoras I step out, and sho'v yourself to 
the cojnpaiiy. 
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Jup. — Put him up. 

Merc — Gentlemen, we here offer you a professor of the 
very best and most select description — who buys? Who 
wants to be a cut above the rest of the world ? Who wants 
to understand the harmonies of the universe, and to live two 
lives? 

Customer (turning the philosopher round and examining 
him). — He*s not bad to look at. What does he know best ? 

Merc. — Arithmetic, astronomy, prognostics, geometry, 
music^ and conjuring — ^you've a first-rate soothsayer before 
you. 

CusT. — May one ask him a few questions ? 

Merc. — Certainly ; (aside) and much good may the answers 
do you. 

CusT. — What country do you come from ? 

Pyth. — Samos. 

CusT. — ^Where were you educated ? 

Pyth. — In Egypt, among the wise men there. 

CusT. — Suppose I buy you, now — what will you teach 
me? 

PvTH. — I will teach you nothing — only recall things to 
your memory. 

CusT. — How will you do that ? 

Pyth. — First, I will clean out your mind, and wash out all 
the rubbish. 

CusT. — Well, suppose that done, how do you proceed to 
refresh the memory? 

Pyth. — First, by long repose and silence — ^speaking no 
word for five long years. 

CuST. — Why, look ye, my good fellow, you'd best go 
teach the dumb son of Croesus. I want to talk, and not be 
a dummy. Well, but after this silence and these five years ? 

Pyth. — You shall learn music and geometry. 

CusT. — A queer idea, that one must be a fiddler before 
one can be a wise man ! 

Pyth. — Then you shall learn the science of numbers. 

CusT.-i-Thank you, but I know how to count already. 

Pyth. — How do you count ? 

CusT. — One, two, three, four 

Pyth. — Ha ! what you call four is ten, and the perfect 
triangle, and the great oath by which we swear. 

CusT. — Now, so help me the great Ten and Four, I 
never heard more divine or more wonderful words I " 
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The skeptic Pyirho, under the name of Pyrrllia, 
is put up for sale. The intended customer questions 
him : 

" Tell me, now, what do you know ? ^^^| 

PiBRHiA- — Nothing ? ^^1 

CusT.— ^VTiat do you mean ? ^" 

PvRRH. — That noiliing seems to me certain. 
CuST. — Are we ourselves nothing ? 
Pyrrh. — Well, that is what I am not sure of. 
CusT.— Don't you know whether you are anything jonr- 
seir? 

PvRHH. — That is what I am still more in doubt about. 
CusT. — What a creature of doubts it is ! 

Coiue, I must buy you. {To Mereury.) What sliall we sav for 
nim? 

Merc — An Attic mina. 

CosT. — Here 'tis. Now, fellow, have I bought you or 
roi, tell mo? 

Pyrbh. — Well 'tis a doubtful question. 

CusT. — Not at all — at least I've paid for you. 

Pvrrh. — -I reserve my opinion on that point ; it requirei 
consideration. 

CuST. — Follow me ; at all events, that's a servant's duty. 

PvRKH. — Are you sure you're stating a fact ? 

CusT. (impaliently). — There's the auctioneer, and there's 
the money, and there are the bystanders to witness. 

Pvrrh. — Are you sure there are any bystanders ? 

CusT. — I'll have you off to the grinding-house, sir, and 
make you fed I'm your master by very tangible proofs. 

Pvrrh.— Stay — I should like to argue that point a little." 

These satifes exposed Lucian to the enmity of a 
large class, and he was accused of treating philosophy 
with contempt, and throwing ridicule on the most 
venerable names. From these charges he defends 
himself in a characteristic dialogue entitled, " The Re- 
suscitated Professors." The author is represented as 
flying for his life, pursued by the enraged philosophers, 
to whom Pluto has granted leave of absence, that they 
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may avenge the insults heaped upon them. Lucian 
is seized, and while his enemies dispute as to what 
multiform kind of death may suffice to expiate their 
several wrongs, he recovers his presence of mind, and 
obtains a hearing. He is granted a trial in the temple : 
Philosophy herself is chosen as judge, while Virtue, 
Temperance, Justice, and Education, who are following 
in her train, are assessors of the court. Lucian per- 
ceives Truth, a form colorless and hardly to be dis- 
tinguished, and summons her to the trial. She comes, 
bringing Liberty and Free Speech. Plato is chosen 
as accuser, but declines the office, which is readily 
undertaken by Diogenes. The cynic cannot forget 
that he was valued at two oboli at the late Sale of 
the Philosophers. After an animated debate, the 
satirist is acquitted, and even Diogenes acknowledges 
that he is the champion of truth and true philosophy. 

In the satires on society there is humor, and much 
which may apply to the follies and petty vices of any 
age. 

In some of his dialogues Lucian attacks with just 
severity the monstrous superstitions imported from 
Egypt and Asia, which were gaining ground in Rome 
and Athens. He represents Jupiter, Apollo, and the 
rest, the ** Old Families of Olympus," expressing their 
aristocratic feelings of indignation at seeing themselves 
obliged to admit dog-headed monsters, apes and bulls 
to the celestial banquet. Lucian also ridicules the 
credulity of those who, rejecting every system of 
religion, became the dupes of each sorcerer or diviner, 
and received with undoubting faith the most childish 
communications from the world of spirits. There is 
something in these passages which reminds one of the 
spiritual circles of our own day, and of the inconsist- 
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cacy which, to use the words of Ludan himself, " be- 
lieve? cver)-thmg — and nothing." 

This writer has left two short romances, in one of 
which we have, besides many other adventures, a 
voyage to the moon. Luciaa gives full scope to bis 
imagination, without ta^kif^r his ingenuity, like an 
author of our own day, in order to give an air of 
sctentttic probability to the absurd and the impossible. 
He carries out fully the declaration frankly, made is 
the preface, where he says : 

'* Having nothing true to tell (for I never met with *af 
memorable advenlure), I have turned luy thoughts 10 lying. 

We will conclude our remarks upon this author with 
a short notice of the only authentic work in which he 
mentions the Christians. It is an account of one 
Percgrinus, of whose tragical end Lucian was an eye- 
witness. This man was an Asiatic Greek, who, after 
a profligate youth, made profession of Christianity— 
insincerely, as Lucian concludes from his subsequent 
career. 

By his talents and learning, joined to consummate 
hypocrisy, Peregrinus gained the confidence of the 
Church. Lucian says : 

" You know they still reverence that great man, Him that 
was crucified in Palestine for introducing these new doctrines 
unto the world." 

The author suggests, shrewdly enough, the motive 
that sustained Peregrinus in such a course of hypoc- 
risy. After alluding to what he calls the absurd con- 
fidence of the Christians with r€;gard to a future life, 
and to the doctrine of "their first law-giver," that 
all men were brothers, he adds : 
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" So they hold all things alike in contempt, and consider 
all property common, trusting each other in such matters 
without any valid security." 

A clever impostor might therefore, as he observes, 
soon become rich by practising on the credulity of 
ihese simple people. 

Peregrinus was, however, found guilty of profana- 
tion, and expelled from the assemblies of the Chris- 
tians. He next appeared as a Cynic philosopher, and 
after a career of vice and imposture, finding his credit 
failing, sought to arouse public attention. He effected 
his purpose by the announcement that he would burn 
himself solemnly on the last day of the Olympic games. 
This he actually did ; but Lucian, who was present, says 
that the unhappy man hoped to the last that his fol- 
lowers would interfere and prevent the sacrifice. 
They, however, wer^ not unwilling to gain reputation 
and notoriety at their master's expense, and the crowd 
who had lingered after the close of the games, had no 
mind to be cheated of the spectacle. When at length, 
after many postponements, an evening was named, 
and the wretched man appeared before the funeral 
pyre, he was dismayed by the encouraging shouts of 
the multitude and the silence of his own friends. 
Peregrinus turned deathly pale, but it probably re- 
quired more courage to draw back at that last moment 
than to face death itself. His disciples aided with 
officious zeal. Peregrinus himself, trembling and with 
a ghastly countenance, lit the pyre, and throwing off 
his cloak and staff, plunged amid the flames. Lucian, 
whose spirit of satire never deserted him, tells us that, 
going home that same night, he met certain disciples 
of Peregrinus, and venturing some jokes on the occa- 
sion, narrowly escaped a beating. 
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Philopatris. a work containing gross calumnia 
agiinst Uic ChrisiiaiKs, was formerly atiributed to 
Lucian. but is now believed to be the composition o( 
sonic obscure writer. In Peregrlniis wc find the 
spirit which generally prevailed in the heathen world 
with regard to the new faith — ignorance and con- 
temptuous indifference, but nothing which betrays 
intentional malice or misrepresentation. 
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Dionysius Cassius Longinus is the latest in point 
time of the pagan writers whose works arc entitled 
to a place among the Greek classics. His residence 
at the court of Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, the war 
undertaken under his advice, and its unliappy ter- 
mination, are matters of history. Zenobia sought to 
appease the wrath of Aurelian by accusing Longinus 
as the author of her prolonged resistance, and the 
emperor stained the glory of his victory by the death 
of that great man. 

Of many works composed by Longinus there re- 
mains only an iissay on the Sublime, this even being 
imperfect It is, however, sufficient to establish his 
reputation, and to suggest the value of that which has 
been lost. In speaking of the value of conciseness 
of expression, Longinus says: 

" So likewise the Jewish legislator, no ordinary |ierson. 
having conceived a jtisl idea of the power of God, has nobly 
expressed it in the beginning of his law : ' And God said— 
What ?— I^t there be light, and there was light. Let the 
earth be, and the earth was.' " 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS. 

In conclusion we would give some verses from 
poets who have not found a place in this brief com- 
pendium of Greek literature — also a few extracts from 
the Anthology. 

HOME. 

" Cling to thy home ! If there the meanest shed 
Yield thee a hearth, and shelter for thy head, 
And some poor plot, with vegetables stored, 
Be all that heaven allots thee for thy board — 
Unsavory bread, and herbs that scattered grow, 
Wild on the river-bank or mountain-brow, 
Yet e'en this cheerless mansion shall provide 
More heart's repose than all the world beside." 

— Leonidas or Tarentum. — Bland. 

ON TEARS. 

** Be temperate in grief ! I would not hide 
The starting tear-drop with a stoic's pride — 
I would not bid the o'erburdened heart be still, 
And outrage Nature with contempt of ill. 
Weep ; but not loudly I He whose stony eyes 
Ne'er melt in tears, is hated by the skies." 

— EUPHOKION. — MeRIVALE. 
A WISH. 

^ O that we had the art to know 
Each man by more than outward show ; 
To ope the door of every breast 
And see the soul's most secret place ; 
Then close it fast, and, thus possest, 
Cling to our friends with strict embrace." 

Antipater of Thessalonica. — Merivaii. 

ON WOMAN. 

" For this, and only this, I'll trust a woman : 
That if you take life from her she will die, 
And being dead she'll come to life no more ; 
In all things else I am an infideL" 

— Antiphakes. 
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ON THE DEPARTED. 

"Cease, nioiimer, cease complaint, and weep no mtnt 
Vour lost friends are not dead, but gone before ; 
Advanced a stage or two u|ion Ihat road 
Which yuu must travel in the steps they irod. 
In the same inn we all shall ineet at last. 
There lake new life and laugh at sorrows past." 

—Ibid. 

GREEK POETESSES. 

" These the maids of heavenly tongue. 
Reared Pierian cliffs among ; 
Anyte, as Homer strong, 
Sappho, star of Lesbian song ; 
Erinna, famous Telcsilla, 
Myro fair, and fair Praxilla ; 
Corinna, — she that sang of yore, 
The dreadful shield Minerva bore i 
Myrtis sweet, and Nossis, known 
For lender thought and melting tone ; 
Framers all of deathless pages, 
Joys, that live for eiiillcss ages ; 
Nine the muses famed in heaven, 
And nine to mortals earth has given." 

Antipater. — Edinburgh Rtview. 

FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 
Imcriftitm n ■ 7>i>/*r •/ /** Plr^ian nwr » Ul TtmfU »/ Mimrrm. 

• '' From wounds and death they rest — this bow and quiver ; 
Beneath Minerva's holy roof forever ; 
Once did their shafts along the battle speed 
And drink the life-blood of the charging Mede." 
It was customary for young girls about to marry, 
to offer in the temple their childish ornaments and 
toys. Youths entering on manly sports and avocations, 
dedicated in the same manner the instruments of their 
boyish games. 

DEDICATION TO DIANA. 
" Timarete, her wedding-day now near. 
To Artemis has laid these offerings here, — 
Her tambourine, her pleasant ball, the net 
As a safe guardian o'er her tresses set ; 
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Her maiden dolls, in mimic robes arrayed, 
Gifts fitring for a maid to give a maid. 
Goddess, thy hand upon her kindly lay. 
And keep her holy in thy holy way." 

— ^Anon. 

A LAD'S DEDICATION TO MERCURY. 

** To Hermes, this fair ball of pleasant sound. 
This boxen rattle, fraught with lively noise, 
These maddening dice, this top well whirling round, 
Philocles has hung up his boyhood's toys." 

— Leonid AS. 

Among many epitaphs we select the following : 

* Zosimus, who when alive, was only a slave in the body. 
Now, in the body as well, freedom at last has obtained." 

— Demaskios 

FROM GARNETT'S IDYLS AND EPIGRAMS. 

" I, whom the simple tombstone covers thus. 
At five years died, the child Callimachus ; 
And hence, by Heaven's benign appointment, know 
Few of man's days, and little of his woe." 

— LUCIAN. 

ON A VIRGIN'S TOMa 

" Drop o'er An tibia's grave a pious tear, 
For virtue, beauty, wit, lie buried here. 
Full many a suitor sought her father's hall, 
To gain the virgin's love ; but death o'er all 
Claimed dire precedence — who shall death withstand 
Their hopes were blasted by his ruthless hand." 

Anyte. — Keen. 

ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 

** I wept Theonoe's loss ; but one fair child 
Its father's heart of half its woe beguiled : 
And now, sole source of hope and solace left. 
That one fair child the envious Fates have reft 
Hear, Proserpine, my prayer, and lay to rest 
My little babe upon its mother's breast." 

BlANOR.— GOLDWIN SmITH. 



I 
I 
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09C A STATCE OF 1 
*St |w« r r b y. iIm |AMe4ie^s ah«ie beneaili, 
WIntc team Mv surcrf whe* Mft tbe ecpfajTs bf«athe. 
HxK I an ■teboMd, MHf > SM rconned. 
To gild Ki apu w f gaodi iod fhudnl groand." 

OK A GRAVEN GEM. 

** A tutj ftotK. » >»sper. bere dUpbjrs 
Five oxen cwvd, «bo sc«ib 10 live to gme ; 
And MOO ibc tinle bod would wander beoce, 
ir not iDipriMiticd b7 dieir gotden Icoce." 

— Amom. 

The following, from the poet Agathlas, is in a ligbtet 



TO A CAT WHICH HAD KILLED A FAVORITE BIRD. 

-O. f.- T . ; ■:.!- .. '■■..- ■ 

To canine raveners, whose »-ays are sin ; 

Still at my hearth a guesl thou clar'sl to be I 

Unwhuit of justice, hast no dread of luc ? 

Or deeiuesC the ^ly Lillureiiients ahali avail 

or purring throat and undulating tail ? 

No ! as to pacify Patroclus dead. 

Twelve Trojans by Pelides' sentence bled, 

So shall thy blood ap|>ease the feathered shade, 

And for one guiltless life shall nine be paid." 

— Garnett. 

on a statue of lysi fpus. —opportunity. 
"'The sculptor whence?' 'FromSicyon' 'Who?' ' Ly sip- 
pus is his name.' 
' And j'ou ? ' ' I'm Opportunity, that all things rule and tame.' 
' On tiptoe, why ? ' 'I always run.' 'Why winglcts on your 

feet— 
And double too ? ' ' Before the wind I fly with progress fleet.' 
'Why is a razor in your hand?' 'To teach men this to 

know, 
That shar|>er than a razoi's edge the times for action grow.' 
'Why thiH lock upon your forehead ? ' 'That you all may 

seize me there.' 
' And why, ihcn, ii your occiput so very bald and bare ? ' 
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' That none who once have let me pass, majr ever have the 

power 
To pull me back, and bring again the once neglected hour.' 
* Why did the artist fashion you ? ' * For your instruction, 

friend, 
And placed me in this vestibule these lessons to commend.' " 

— ^POSIDIPPUS. 
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EARLY ROMAN LITERATURE. 

LAKGUAGB. 

would be impossible, in so limited a work as the 
:nty to enter into any detailed account of the 
n of the Latin language. It was composite in 
acter, being derived from the Etruscan, which was 
' drawn principally from three sources : Pelasgian, 
>riany and Oscan. The Latin words which re- 
>le the Greek may be considered Pelasgian, the 
as Umbrian and Oscan. As both Greeks and 
sgians sprung from the same Indo-European stocky 
iflinity between the Greek and Latin languages is 
ily explained. When the Latin became more 
Dus and polished, it borrowed directly and largely 
; the Greek. 

le Pelasgians, who settled Etruria at a very early 
>d, were the most ancient inhabitants of Greece, 
ling originally from Asia, they crossed the Helles- 
:, and made settlements in the Greek islands and 
nd the shores of the iEgean. They mingled later 
the Hellenic race. It is not known whether the 
sgians who made their home in Etruria emigrated 
1 Greece or from Asia. They were, as is proved 
be remains of their cities, fortifications and tombs, 
inced in the arts of civilized life. These ancient 
rians possessed a regular alphabet, a system of 
tion, and a literature, which seems to have con- 
d principally of hymns sung at religious festivals^ 
historical annals. We may conclude, therefore, 
the Romans derived from them not only theit 
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mythology and language, but whatever knowledge 
they could boast ia the departments of art and science. 

Classic Latin enjoyed a comparatively brief exist- 
ence; hardly more than eight centuries. The lan- 
guage which was used to record on brazen tablets the 
treaty, laws, etc., of the first period of the Republic was 
unintelligible to a Roman of the Augustan age. Latin 
was sufficiently formed for literary purposes about 
two and a half centuries before our era, and it may 
be said that in the sixth century it had ceased to be a 
spoken tongue. It entered readily into combination 
with ruder dialects, and for this reason forms an 
important element in the languages of modern Europe. 

Among the Romans as elsewhere, poetry preceded 
prose, and the SaCurnian metre, which they adopted 
from the Etruscans, generally prevailed. The struc- 
ture of this verse is extremely simple. As in modem 
versification, stress or pronunciation took the place of 
quantity. The line contained two parts, each con- 
sisting of three feet, having the effect of trochees, 
although, as we have said, they were marked by 
accent rather than quantity. The whole is preceded 
by an unaccented syllable termed anacrucis.* 

When the taste and literature of the Romans were 
formed on Greek models, the Greek rules of quantity 
prevailed, and the heroic hexameter was generally 
adopted. It is a remarkable fact that with the decline 
of Latin literature the Saturnian verse revived, and 
the rhythm of alternate beats, such as we find in mod- 
em poetry, took the place of the classic versification. 
That the Saturnian verse did not wholly merit the 

* M a n ii li y ^m dw ibODwing line troo 1 mincrr Knit " "1 eomple oT ■ paM 
" The qdMB ni In kiT plriu 1 aliiac tRld ud hdaiy.* 
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reprobation of Horace and others, we may judge by 
the beauty of many of the mediaeval hymns. We 
need only instance the simple grandeur of strains like 
the 

" Dies irae, dies ilia, 
Solvet saeculum in favilla." 

The Drama. 

The first approach to anything like dramatic repre- 
sentation among the Romans may be found in the 
Fescennine verses. These were satiric songs which, 
accompanied by music and dancing, formed a favorite 
amusement at the rural festivals. They degenerated 
like the old comedy of the Greeks, and the laws of 
the Twelve Tables contain enactments restraining 
their licentiousness and coarse personalities. Thus 
kept in check, they continued popular for many cen- 
turies. 

The next advance towards the legitimate drama 
was made by the Oscans. The exhibitions consisted 
of scenes in caricature of national characteristics. 
There was always a personage corresponding to the 
clown of modern pantomime, and much of the wit lay 
in broad practical jokes. These entertainments were 
sometimes known as Ludi Osci, but are more generally 
called Fabulae AtellansB, from a town in Campania 
where they were first performed. The actors in the 
Atellan Fables incurred neither loss of caste nor the 
other penalties attendant on the profession of the 
regular comedian, and the young Romans loved to 
take part as amateurs in these popular entertainments. 
They were distinguished by their uproarious mirth, 
but seem to have been kept within due bounds both 
by law and public opinion. 
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LIVIUS ANDRONICUS, 

Who floarished in the third centur}' before our era, 
a native of Tarentuin, and the freedmati of a 
ft Roman, M. Uvius Salinator. Becoming per- 
%ctty cooversant with the Latin tongue, he wrote a 
traDslation. or perhaps an imitation, of the Odyssey In 
Satumian verse. He composed also tr^edies, which, 
OS is shown by the names, ^gisthus, Ajax, Helena, 
vcrc adaptations front Greek originals. These were 
well received, but the young Romans would not per- 
mit the old national entertainments, with the joyous 
dance and extemporaneous efTusions tn which they 
could take part, to be set aside for the graver drama, 
where they were silent spectators. The Fabulae 
became therefore an after-piece, in which the His- 
triones, or regular actors, were never allowed to appear. 
It cannot be said that tragedy was at any time a 
&vorite entertainment of the Roman people. When 
a composition of this character achieved a temporary 
success, the circumstance was generally due not so 
much to the merit of the play as to the exterior 
splendor of the stage appointments. During the con- 
sulship of Pompey the Great, two tragedies of Livius 
Andronicus, the " Clytemnestra " and the "Trojan 
Horse," were performed at the inauguration of a new 
theatre. Cicero tells us that in one of these, three 
thousand bucklers and other arms, the spoils of con- 
quered nations, were exhibited on the stage. Id the 
other there was introduced a procession of six hun- 
dred mules, probably bearing warUke trophies. Com* 
panics of cavalry and ioliuttry fought also in aumic 
combat on the scene. 
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We can understand that amidst this gorgeous dis« 
play the real merit of the drama was but little regarded. 
Even comedy possessed small attraction when com- 
pared with the splendor of military triumphs, or the 
combats of the amphitheatre. The former, with their 
trains of prisoners, chariots laden with spoils, and the 
mimic representation of captured cities, brought sen- 
sibly before their eyes the power and glory of their 
country. In the living tragedies of the arena, the 
Roman found an excitement more congenial to his 
rude nature than any which could be furnished by the 
highest achievement of dramatic art. 



NiEVIUS. 

THIRD CENTURY B.C. 

Naevius may be considered as the first Roman poet. 
He was also a soldier, and served with distinction in 
the first Punic war. His earliest literary works were 
comedies and tragedies, the subjects of the latter 
being generally Greek. In order to hold up to deri- 
sion the vices and follies of the day, he had recourse 
to compositions which resembled the Atellan farces, 
but were not, like them, extemporaneous. 

The production on which the fame of Naevius prin- 
cipally rests is an epic poem on the first Punic war, of 
which but a few fragments remain. It was written 
principally in the Saturnian metre, and was universally 
admired by the contemporaries of the poet. His 
genius is acknowledged by Cicero and Horace, al- 
though the latter confesses that the verses of the old 
Roman bard were associated in his mind with the 
chastisements by which his master enforced an appre- 
ciation of their merits. 
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suggests, a history of the rise and progress of Rome 
from the earliest legendary period to his own day. It 
was difficult to give to so vast and varied a subject 
anything of the unity Which is required in an epic. 
The poet had, to compensate for this, a rich fund of 
heroic legend, whose embellishment must have been 
a grateful task. Of the success of Ennius in forming 
a connected narrative we can hardly judge by the 
fragments which remain, but even these show that he 
possessed high powers of description, and drew char- 
acters with a skilful hand. His battles are full of fire 
and spirit ; the soldier and the poet breathe in every 
line. 

Although the style of Ennius is rugged and harsh 
when compared with the flowing numbers of Virgil 
and Horace, the old Latin was indebted to him for an 
advance in copiousness and a marked improvement in 
its grammatical forms. 



PLAUTUS. 

954-184 ^.c 

T. Maccius Plautus was a native of Sarsina in 
Umbria, and, as may be seen by the date of his birth, 
a contemporary of the poet Ennius. He was of hum- 
ble birth, and his first occupation in Rome is said to 
have been that of stage carpenter to a the2ttrical com- 
pany. It is even asserted, but without sufficient 
proof, that he was at one time reduced to the necessity 
of earning his bread by grinding in a mill — a species 
of labor reserved for the punishment of refractory 
slaves. 

Plautus began to write for the stage 224 B.C., and 
continued in the enjoyment of popular favor during 
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I ttic lennindcr of his life, a period of forty years. The 
' broad butnor of his dialogue and the coarseness whicli 
is hb most serious iault. may be attributed in part to 
tbc inflocnoc of vulgar associations, but more, perhapi, 
to tbc taste of those for whom he wrote. Apart from 
lbc:ie defects, Plautus composed in the purest Latin, 
and contributed moch to give the language the ease 
and flexibility necessary to familiar dialogue. With 
one exception, the plays of Plautus are taken from 
Greek ori^aals. He makes no attempt to represent 
the national characteristics of any of hts personages, 
and ail, whether Athenians, Asiatics, or Carthaginians, 
arc really of one common tj-pe and one country. We 
will proceed to speak of the leading peculiarities of 
these plays, and our remarks will apply, with little 
variation, to the vvorks of Terence. 

The Romans had, like the Greeks, a regular system 
of comic masks and costumes, and these were so well 
understood that the character which an actor was about 
to support was declared by his dress before he had 
begun to speak. As the Greeks led an outdoor life, 
the action of the comedy was supposed to take place 
in the open air ; the scene of the dramas in question 
is usually a street, or a place where three or four 
streets meet. This was sometimes convenient, as two 
groups of speakers might be in full view of the audi- 
ence, and yet be out of sight of each other. There 
was something incongruous, however, in the idea of 
people coming out of tlieir houses to contrive plots, 
and communicate their most private affairs in the open 
street. The stage was usually of vast dimensions. 

The personages of the New Comedy were some- 
what limited, being generally the members of two or 
more neighboring families. They lack the varie^ 
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created by difference of rank ; all are of the burgher 
class — more or less wealthy. The range of characters 
is not extensive. The fathers are of two types, either 
stern and tyrannical, or easy and indulgent. The 
sons are gay young men, generous and good-natured, 
sometimes squandering the parental substance in not 
the most creditable manner. In their difficulties, which 
make up the plot of the drama, they are always aided 
by a clever slave, whose ready wit and ingenious con- 
trivances constitute the chief comic element of the 
play. In practical ability they are generally far supe- 
rior to their masters, and this was probably a correct 
representation of an ordinary state of things. We 
sometimes find the slave as the confidential friend of 
the master, sometimes, as in " The Three Pieces of 
Silver," sustaining the failing fortune of the family. 

The most singular feature of the dramas in ques- 
tion is the position of the heroine, who, more retiring 
than the model young lady of former times, is neither 
seen nor heard. This was a necessary consequence of 
the seclusion of Greek women. The action of the 
play is invariably in the street, where it would be con- 
sidered an impropriety for a young lady to appear. 
The female characters consist, therefore, of. slaves, 
nurses, and sometimes women whose part in the drama 
might well be dispensed with. The comedies, like 
those of our own day, generally end in marriage ; but 
the audience could hardly be expected to take much 
interest in a bride who remains invisible at the close 
as during the action of the piece. 

The mother of the heroine is equally withdrawn 
from public view. We hear of her from the husband, 
who speaks, sometimes with moderate praise, more 
frequently in terms which augur little of the felicity 
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in reality of high parentage, having been changed at 
nurse, lost, or stolen, as the invention of the author 
may serve. In Greek comedy this denouement oc- 
curs constantly ; there being little variation except in 
the mode by which the parents of the heroine are dis- 
covered. The circumstances of the time rendered 
such events less improbable than in our own day. 
Piracy and the slave trade were professions which 
went hand in hand. The pirate captain who made a 
descent upon a Greek coast or island might, without 
fear, dispose of the captives and other booty at the 
first convenient port. Parents, also, not unfrequently 
sold or exposed their children. In the latter case a 
sort of superstition obliged them to place on the per- 
son of the child some article of value, generally a 
jewel. By means of this the recognition is sometimes 
brought about. 

In many plays, therefore, the interest depends upon 
an attachment formed by the son of a wealthy citizen 
for an humble maiden, sometimes even a slave of sup- 
posed foreign extraction. Then, when the proper 
time comes, a casket of toys, a jewel, or the arrival 
of a reliable witness, leads to a happy discovery; the 
maiden is free-born, of Athenian parentage ; all par- 
ties consent, and the audience rejoice in the happiness 
of the unseen bride. 

Besides the characters already mentioned, we have 
the sycophant, who stirs up difficulties and law-suits, 
and the parasite, who flatters^ with no worse intention 
than that of obtaining a good dinner, and whom the 
cook counts for eight in making his calculations for 
the repast. 

There is occasionally introduced an amusing per- 
sonage, the gasconading soldier, who boasts largely 
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of hit ncploits abroad, but makes a very poor Agure 
whea any emergency arises at home. The foUoiving 
bfrofntbe Milc^ GlorioiU; (Braggadocio). Artotrogus, 
the sycophant, would persuade his patron that tf bis 
prowess renders him a subject of terror to one sex, he 
is no less than an object of admiration to the other: 

" A>TorROCt'&. — Voa saw those girts that stopped nie jof 

tcrdaj-? 
Pntcorou.'ftccs. — Vihai did they saf 7 
.^RT. — Why, when yflo (laksed, they asked me — 

• Wliit, b the great Achilles here ? ' I answered, 

• No : ii's hii hrollicr." Then says t'other one — 
' Troth, he tt handsome 1 VVhat a noble man 1 
niiat spleodul hair I ' 

Prac. — Now, did they rfodly say so ? 

Art. — They did indeed, and begged me, hoth of them. 
To n>ake you take a walk again to-day. 
That they might get another sight of you. 

PvRG. (sighing e,-<mpl<i(intty). — 'Tis a great nuisance being 
so very handsome ! " 

We would quote in this connection a scene between 
similar characters in the " Ethiopian Slave" of Ter- 
ence. Thraso, the boastful captain, wishes to know 
how a certain fair lady had received his present : 

" Thraso. — I say — was Thais very much obliged ? 

Gnatho. — Immensely. 

Thra. — She was really pleased, you think ? 

Gna. — Not with the gift so much as that you gave it ; 
'Tis that she's proud of. 

Thra. — I've a happy way — 

I don't know how — but everything 1 do 
Jg well received. 

Gna. — I've noticed it myself. 

Thra. — Yes. Even the king himself, after an action. 
Would always thank me in person. 'Twas a thing 
He never did to others. 

Gna. — Well, wiih gifts like yours, 

A man gets double credit, while pour souls 
Like us work hard, with nobody to thank us. 
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Thra. — Egad, you have it I 

Gna. — Ah ! no doubt his majesty 

Had his eye on you always. 

Thra.— Well— he had. 

I may tell you — I was in all his secrets — 
Had the whole army under me, in fact. 

Gna. (with deep interest). — No — really ! 

Thra. — Yes. And then, when he was tired 

Of seeing people, or grew sick of business, 
And wanted to unbend him, as it were — 
You understand ? 

Gna. — I know — something, you mean, 

In what we call the free-and-easy line? 

Thra. — Just so — he*d ask me to a quiet dinner. 

Gna. — Indeed 1 his majesty showed fine discernment. 

Thra. — That's just the man he is — one in a thousand — 
There are few like him. 

Gna. {aside). — Very few I fancy, 
If he could stand your company." 

A subordinate part is often taken by the waiting- 
maid, a young slave, pert and forward, or the old 
nurse, garrulous, but faithful and affectionate. 

Lastly there appears, at times, upon the stage the 
odious slave-dealer, whose r61e is a serious blot upon 
the Greek and Roman comedy. 

The plays of Plautus were generally introduced by 
a prologue which gave the audience some idea of the 
comedy about to be performed. It contained fre- 
quently familiar appeals to the audience, and these 
give us some idea of the material of which it was 
composed. At one time mothers are requested for 
the sake of all parties to leave their babies at home ; 
again the women are reminded that their husbands 
have come to enjoy the play, which they can scarcely 
do if they keep up a constant chattering. 

'* The Captives" is the best if not the most amusing 
of the comedies of Plautus. The interest turns upon 
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the fidelity of a slave who exposes himself to danger 
and ill-treatment by personating his young master, 
and remaining a Cflptive in his place. The master, 
supposed to be the slave, returns to liis own country 
to seek a ransom. In the following passage the dis- 
guised slave appeals to his new master, Hegio, for 
generous treatment. The son of Hegio is also a 
captive, and he has purchased the prisoners in the 
hope of effecting an exchange. 

*' As free a man as was your son, (ill now, 
W,a« I ; like him, the hapless chance of war 
Knlibed me of liberty ; he stands a slave 
Among my peoiile, even as here I stand 
Fettered hcfore yoii. There is One in heaven. 
Be sure of it, who sees and knows all things 
Tlial all men do. As you shall deal with me. 
So will He deal with him. He will show grac« 
To him who showeth grace ; He will repay 
Evil for evil. (Heoio appears moved.) Weep you for your 

son? 
So in my home my father weeps for mc." 

The deceit Is soon discovered, and Hegio, indignant 
at the escape of the young nobleman by whom he 
hoped to ransom his son, loads Tyndariis with chains 
and condemns him to cruel punishment in the stone 
quarries. Tyndarus appeals in vain to Hegio's sense 
of justice : 

" TvN. — Think now, if any slave who called you master 
ll.id done Ihis for your son, how you had thanked him ! 
Would you have grudged him liberty, or no ? 
Would you have loved him above all the rest ? 
Nay — answer me. 

HEa — I grant it. 

TvN.— Oh why then 

Arc you thus wroth with me for doing likewise ? 

Hco. — Your faith with him was treachery to me. 
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Tyn. — ^What ! Would you ask that one brief night and 
day 
Should give you claim on a poor captive's service 
Just fallen within your power to cancel his 
With whom I lived and whom I loved from childhood ? 

Heg. — Then seek your thanks from him. Lead him away." 

As Tyndarus is dragged from the stage he exclaims : 

** Well— death will come — thy threats can reach no further, 
And though I linger to a long old age, 
Life's span of suffering is but brief. Farewell. 
I might find plea to curse thee — but — ^farewell." 

Philocrates, the young master, is not unworthy of 
such fidelity. He returns to release Tyndarus accom- 
panied by the son of Hegio, whom he brings as a 
ransom. The joy of the father is great ; but he is 
overwhelmed with remorse when he discovers that the 
generous slave, whom he had treated so harshly, is no 
other than his youngest son, who had been stolen from 
him in infancy. The generous youth consoles his 
conscience-stricken parent, and with this happy de- 
nouement the play closes. 

Probability was not so much regarded in these 
plays as comic situations. In the " Haunted House," 
Philolaches, a young Athenian, whose father has gone 
on a trading voyage to Egypt, and who has squan- 
dered a great part of his substance, is sitting at supper 
with his friends. All is proceeding merrily, when 
Tranio, a confidential slave, enters with the news that 
the father of Philolaches has just landed, and will be 
with them in a few minutes. The consternation of the 
son may be imagined. He orders the supper to be 
cleared away, and dismisses his friends without wasting 
any time upon apologies. They understand the situa- 
tion, and make haste to leave, all but one, Calli- 
damates, who is half asleep and quite incapable of 
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comprehending what has taken place. When Philo- 
laches, wild wilh impatience, informs him that his 
father has returned, Callid.imate^ only hopes that he 
is very well, and settles himself to sleep again. Ikin| 
roused and seeing the vexation of his host, he tells 
him that if he does not want his father — why — sead 
him back again, and finally offers to fight him, 

Tranio, seeing the altercation prolonged, hurries tO 
meet Theuropidcs, the returning father, first warning 
his young master on no account to open the house- 
door, which must be locked and bolted fast. The 
merchant meanwhile knocks at his own door ; receiv- 
ing no answer, he looks around and perceives Tranio. 
The slave comes forward, apparently in great terror, 
and begs him to desist from any attempt to enter the ' 
hons;e, which is haunted by the spirit of a guest mur- 
dered by the former proprietor. The siglits and 
sounds are terrible — his young master had to leave to 
save his life. 

The merchant pays tittle attention to the story, and 
makes another assault upon the door. A noise is 
heard within. Upon this Tranio appears beside him- 
self with fright, and apostrophizes the ghost, begging 
for mercy, assuring the goblin that it was not he who 
knocked. The merchant is at length terrified, and 
departs, inquiring as to where his son is to be found. 
Tranio declares that he has bought another house, 
naming at a venture that of Simo, a wealthy citizen. 
While Theuropides is on his way thither, Tranio runs 
before and informs Simo that his master, just returned, 
is about to build a house, and wishes to visit his, which 
he understands to be a model of elegance ami con- 
venience. Simo is flattered, and begs the merchant 
to go through the house as if it were his own, etc. So 
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the play proceeds, the slave's ingenuity being con- 
stantly taxed to invent new falsehoods. 

The deception is at length discovered, and Tranio 
takes sanctuary at the family altar. From this van- 
tage-ground he argues with his master, who consents 
rather unwillingly to forgive his prodigal son ; for 
Tranio there is to be no such mercy, and two stout 
slaves stand ready to administer the castigation he has 
so well deserved. The assurance of Tranio does not 
desert him even in this emergency. He reminds his 
master that his own part in the transaction will hardly 
redound to his credit — it will be wiser to forgive him 
also, otherwise the story may get abroad and the 
whole affair be worked into a plot for the next comedy. 

The Aulularia, or " Pot of Gold," is an amusing 
play, and suggested to Moliere the plot of L*Avare, 
his best comedy. 

Space will not permit us to dwell longer upon the 
dramas of Plautus. We will only observe that if the 
story and general plan is borrowed, there is a spirit 
and freshness in the dialogue which is all his own. 
Many plays bear witness to a state of morals low 
indeed, and it is difficult to select an extract of any 
length which is at the same time interesting and free 
from the taint of heathen corruption. 



TERENCE. 

Publius Terentius Afer was a slave in the family of 
a Roman senator, P. T. Lucanus. The place of his 
birth is uncertain, but it is conjectured from his cogno- 
men, Afer, that he was a Carthaginian. • Terence 

* It was customary among the Romans to distinguish household slaves by namet 
denoting their race or country. 
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rwitleady enjoyed in the lKn»e of his Roman msstet 
evtrry opportunity for the culti^iboo of his naiuril 
gifc^ II H t>cLic^i-vd also that he obtained his freedotn 
at a very early age. 

The lint work of tiie young dramatist vas the 
Maid of Andros. It is coostdered the most intereti- 
iof , and was sufident to establish his reputation as m 
This comedy was also the means of intro- 
Terence to the ^oiiliar society of Scipio, 
Lxlius, and others among the great Roman nobility. 
The ladies of the Eunily of Lselius were cultivated awl 
even learned women. Of Laelia, the oldest daughter, 
her soa-io-law, Crassus the orator, writes, "thatlqr 
her doqucoce. and the porit>- with which she spoke the 
L-jrin I.irt^ui--?. her fnen.J^ -.vere r^Ttiinded of the 
dialogues of N;cvius and Flautus." We are assured 
also that her pronunciation lent sweetness and grace 
to a dialect which still retained somewhat of its origi- 
nal harshness. 

Such intercourse was not without its effect, and if 
the dialogues of Terence are free from that coarseness 
which is reprobated in Plautus, we must attribute 
this superiority to the habits of refined society. In 
point of actual morality there is little to choose be- 
tween the two dramatists. Terence indeed reprobates 
vice, but he does so, not because of its guilt, but as 
being inconsistent with the refinement of a cultivated 
mind, with the habits and feelings of a gentleman. 
While, however, the plays of this writer bear witness 
to the corruption of heathen society, and exhibit much 
that would be wholly inadmissible upon the modern 
stage, it is probable that he was regarded by his con- 
temporaries as being to some extent a teacher of 
morality. 
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Of the six dramas left by Terence it will not be 
necessary to speak in detail ; some brief extracts have 
been already given. We would only remark that if 
he excels Plautus in certain respects, he is inferior to 
him in spirit, originality, and that vis comica which is 
so important an element in this species of composition. 
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9t-Sa B.C, 

Of the life of this great poet but little is known. He 
■was a native of Italy ; some have supposed that he 
studied at Athens, but of this there does not seem 
any sufficient proof. He died by his own hand in the 
forty-fourth year of his age. 

Lucretius is known to us by a poem, in six books, 
entitled " De Rerum Natura ;" it is a philosophic 
work, containing a full exposition of the system of 
Epicurus. The poet dedicates his labors to Memmius, 
his friend and patron, of whom he thus speaks in the 
opening passage, an invocation to Venus : 

** Be thou my aid, my tuneful song inspire, 
And kindle with thy own productive fire ; • 
While all thy province, Nature, I survey, 
And sing to Memmius an immortal lay 
Of heaven and earth, and everywhere thy wondrous 

power display : 
To Memmius, under thy sweet influence born, 
Whom thou with all thy gifts and graces dost adorn. 
The rather, then, assist my Muse and me. 
Infusing verses worthy him and thee." 

Of the philosophy of Lucretius, there can be, amon^ 
Christians, but one opinion. He denies the existence 
of Providence and the immortality of the soul, and 
argues against the fear of death upon the ground that 
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a chance comb!nati.:>n cf atom?, snci that these ele- 
roeatan- policies are self-existing and eternal. Well 
may Cicero exclaim at the arrogant folly of one who, 
pHdini; himself upon his undei^tanding, can yet sup- 
pose thai the mightj- order of the universe, which by 
the utmost e.xertioa of his own reason he can but 
impen'ectly comprehend, was organized and moved 
without any reason at all. 

Lucretius is hardly true to his own barren theories. 
Ha\-ing banished the idea of God, he invests nature 
with a sort of personalitj". and gives to the sun, stars, 
etc. , attributes which belong only to intelligent pow- 
ers. Much of this may be poetical license, but there 
is sufficient earnestness to prove that the heart of the 
poet, unsatisfied by his own doctrines, partook of the 
common feelings of our nature, and yearned for the 
support and comfort of a personal deity. This inti- 
mate principle of our being is also acknowledged in 
the following lines, in which the terrors of a guilty 
conscience are well described : 
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** And oh ! how deep our shuddering spirits feel 
A dread of heaven through every member steal, 
When the strong lightning strikes the blasted ground, 
And thunder rolls the murmuring clouds around. 
Shake not the nations ? And the monarch's nod, 
Bows it not low before the present God, 
Lest for foul deeds, or haughty words, be sent 
His hurried hour of awful punishment ? " 

The poem closes with a description of the plague 
at Athens. It is powerfully written, but presents 
only terrible and revolting images, unrelieved by any 
traits of generosity or devotedness which might divert 
the mind from the loathsome details of physical suffer- 
ing and disease. When the subject is more happily 
chosen the poem abounds in passages which can hardly 
be excelled either for beauty or sublimity. 

ORIGIN OF MUSIC. 

•* And from the liquid warblings of the birds 
learned they their first rude notes, ere music yet 
To the rapt ear had tuned the measured verse ; 
And Zephyr, whispering through the hollow reeds. 
Taught the first swains the hollow reeds to sound : 
Whence woke they soon those tender trembling tones 
Which the sweet pipe, when by the fingers pressed 
Pours o'er the hills, the vales, and woodlands wild, 
Haunts of lone shepherds, and the rural gods. 
So growing time points, ceaseless, something new, 
And human skill evolves it into day. 
Thus soothed they every care, with music, thus 
Closed every meaJ, for rests the bosom then. 
And oft they threw them on the velvet grass. 
Near gliding streams, by shadowy trees overarched, 
And void of costly wealth found still the means 
To gladden life. But chief when genial Spring 
Led forth her laughmg train, and the young Year 
Painted the meads with roseate flowers profuse — 
Then mirth, and wit, and wiles, and frolic, chie( 
Flowed from the heart ; for then the rustic Muse 
Warmest inspired fhem ; then joyous sport 
12* 
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TaDght tonnd iheir heads, iheb shoolden, taught to twine 

Foliage, antl flowers, and giuiands richly dight ; 

To kxioe, innoin'roa» dmi: tbeii llrabs to more^ 

Aim) beat, with uutdy foot, mat^cnal earth ; 

WhiVe uony a sniile and inany a lau^ler loud, 

Told all was new, and woad'rous much esteemed. 

Tlitts wakeful lived thej-, cheating of its rest 

The droiKsy midnight ; with the jocund dance 

Mixing gay converse, madiigals, and strains 

Run o'er ihe leeds with brcnd recumbent lip ; 

As, wakeful iiilL. our revellers thiough night 

Lead on their defter dance to time precise ; 

Yet cull noi costlier sweets, with all their art, 

Than the nide offspring earth in woodlands bore." 

— KIason Good. 



IN PRAISE OF PHILOSOPHY, 

'* Ti5 pleasant, safely 'o behold from shore 
The rolling ship and hear the lempest roar; ' 
Not that another's pain is our delight ; 
But pains unfelt produce the pleasing sight. 
'Tis pleasant also to behold from far 
The moving legions mingled in the war ; 
But much more sneei thy laboring steps to guide 
To vinue's heights, with wisdom well supplied. 
And all the maga^iines of learning fortified ; 
From thence to look below on humankind, 
Bewildered in the maze of life, and blind ) 
To see vain fools ambitiously contend 
For wit and power ; their last endeavors lend 
To outshine each other, waste their time and health 
In search of honor, and pursuit of wealth. 
O wretched man ! in what a mist of life. 
Enclosed with dangers, and vrith noisy strife. 
He spends his little span ; and overfeeds 
His crammed desires with more than nature needs I 
For nature wisely stints our appetite. 
And craves no more than undisturbed delight. 
Which minds unmixed with cares and fears obtain ; 
A soul serene, a body void of pain. 
So little this corporeal frame requires, 
So bounded are our natural desires, 
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That, wanting all, and setting pain aside, 

With bare privation sense is satisfied. 

If golden sconces hang not on the walls. 

To light the courtly suppers and the balls ; 

If the proud palace shines not with the state 

Of burnished bowls, and of reflected plate ; 

If well' tuned harps, nor the more pleasing sound 

Of voices, from the vaulted roofs rebound ; 

Yet on the grass, beneath a poplar shade, 

By the cool stream our careless limbs are laid ; 

With cheaper pleasures innocently blessed. 

When the warm spring in gaudy flowers is dressed. 

Nor will the raging fever's fire abate 

With golden canopies and beds of state ; 

But the poor patient will as soon be found 

On the hard mattress, or the mother ground. 

Then, since our bodies are not eased the more 

By birth, or power, or fortune's wealthy store, 

*Tis plain, these useless toys of every kind 

As little can relieve the laboring mind." 

— Dryd£N. 



CORNELIUS NEPOS. 

FLOURISHED ABOUT 50 B.C. 

This writer lived during the latter years of the Re- 
public and during the earlier portion of the reign of 
Augustus. We know nothing with certainty regard- 
ing his life, except that he was the contemporary and 
friend of Cicero, Pomponius Atticus, and Catullus. 

Of many works written by Cornelius Nepos we 
have only remaining his " Lives of Illustrious Men." 
Notwithstanding many faults and inaccuracies, these 
biographies are highly esteemed on account of the 
information which they afford. The author wrote in 
the last days of Roman liberty, and he loses no op- 
portunity of rousing the ancient spirit of patriotism 
in the breasts of his already degenerate countrymen. 
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OF THE EARLY TRAINING OF EPAMINONDAS, 
" Ei'aniinoinlas was the son of Potyninis. a Theban of u 
honorable family. Though left poor by liis ancestors, be 
was so well cducateiJ that no Theban was more so ; for tie 
was titughc lo play npon the harp, and to sing lo ihe souotl 
of lis strings, by Dionysius ; to play on the flutes by Olyu- 
iiiodorus ; and to dance by Calliphron. For his instruciot 
in philosophy he had Lysis of Tarentum, a Pythagorean, to 
whom he was so devoted that, young as he was, he preferred 
the society of a grave and austere oFd man before that ol 
all those of his own age ; nor did he pan with him until he 
so far excelled his fellow-students in learning, that it mi^t 
easily be perceived he would in like manner excel them 
all in other pursuits. After he grew up, and began to apply 
himself to gymnastic exercises, he studied not so much le 
increase the strength, as the agility, of his body; for he 
thought that strength suited the purposes of wrestlers, but 
that agility conduced to excellence in war. He used to ex- 
ercise himself very much, therefore, iu running and wrestling 
as long as he coulil grapple, and coiikvid standing, with his 
adveriiary. But he spent most of his labor on martial exer- 

To the strength of body thus acquired were added many 
good qualities of the mind ; for he was modest, prudent, 
grave, wisely availing himself of ojiporiuniiies, skilled in 
war, brave in action, and possessed of remarkable courage ; 
he was so great a lover of truth, that he would not tell a 
falsehood even in jest. He was also master of his passions, 
gentle in disposition, and patient to a wonderful degree, 
submitting to wrong, not only from the people, but from his 
own friends ; he was a remarkable keeper of secrets, a 
quality which is sometimes not less serviceable than to S]>eak 
eloquently ; and he was an attentive listener to others, 
because he thought that by this means knowledge was 
most easil;y acquired. Whenever he came into a company, 
therefore, in which a discussion was going on concerning 
government, or a conversation was being held on any point 
of philosophy, he never went away till the discourse was 
brought to its conclusion." 
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CICERO. 

X06-43 B.C. 

Marcus TulHus Cicero was a native of Arpinum, a 
small town of Latium, on the banks of the Liris. His 
family, although ancient and of equestrian rank, was 
not accounted noble, none of its members having as 
yet held any high office in the state. Cicero was 
educated at Rome, and enjoyed all the advantages 
which the capital afforded, becoming thoroughly ac- 
quainted, not only with the language and the authors 
of his own country, but with the richer treasures of 
Greek literature. 

On receiving the toga virilis, at the age of sixteen, 
Cicero devoted himself to the study of rhetoric and 
jurisprudence, neglecting nothing which might qualify 
him as a successful pleader.* During some years he 
was a pupil of Mucius Scaevolayt and was a constant 
guest at the house of the great lawyer. There he 
enjoyed an advantage which for a young man of 
talent cannot be too highly appreciated, the society 
of refined and accomplished women. The social re- 
unions in the Scaevola mansion were at the same time 
controlled and rendered attractive by the presence 
and the brilliant conversation of the ladies of that illus- 
trious house. Mother, daughters, and granddaugh- 



^ The Roman advocates exercised their profession gratuitously, receiving no fees from 
tfieirdients. The practice of public speaking was, however, the best training for 
ptiUtc life ; and an eloquent pleader was certain to gain the fame and popularity which 
was necessary to every candidate for office. 

t Scaevola was the surname of the house of Mucii, first distinguished by the heroism 
displayed by one of its members in the presence of Porsenna. Vi) tue and patriotism 
Mcin to have been hereditary in this illustrious bnHy^ and the preceptor of Ciocro 
pratcoted a type of the true Roman patriciaa. 
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^V ten held sotxcssivdy the social sceptre, and the 
noble4 men of Rome were glad to forget graver tiv» 
in the cbanns of their society. The future orator wa* 
not the last to prolit by such advantages. 

Of the events of the public life of Cicero we can 
gi\-e but the briefest summai>-. At the age of twentj-- 
live he pleaded his first cause, and two years latei 
visited Athens, where he formed an intimate friend- 
ship *-ith Pomponius Atticus. After travelling in 
Asia and visiting Rhodes, he returned to Rome, 1 
V where he disputed the palm of eloquence with Hor I 

■ ten&ius, the most famous pleader of the time. k 

■ As soon as he had attained the legal age, Cicerc \ 
I was appointed quxstor. Sicily being assigned him for H 

I his province. Here he managed public affairs in such V 
a manner as to give universal satisfaction. The pro- 
vincials were equally surprised and delighted to sec a 
governor who was guilty of no extortion, and whom 
none dared approach with a bribe, while the Romans 
apprijciated the practical ability with which he regu- 
lated the supply of com, the year being one of ex- 
treme scarcity. 

The young official received so many compliments 
on his good management, that he began to consider 
himself a person of some importance. Later he 
enlivened one of his speeches by relating the manner in 
which he was undeceived. After saying, "I thought 
in my heart that the people of Rome must be talking 
of nothing else but my quastorship," he tells how. 
landing at PutcoH when a great many persons were 
assembled at that fashionable resort, and remarking 
that he had just returned from his province, he found 
hat vcrj- few remembered that he had any provincCj 
nd no one knew exactly where his government was. 
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He was confounded, but, as he says, "I thought it 
best to swallow my indignation, and make as though 
I too had come to Puteoli for the waters." He adds : 

" After I had thus found out that the people of Rome 
have somewhat deaf ears, but very keen eyes, I left off 
cogitating what people would hear about me ; I took care 
that henceforth they should see me before them every day ; 
I lived in their sight, I stuck close to the Forum ; the porter 
at my gate refused no man admittance — my very sleep was 
never allowed to be a plea against an audience." 

The moral which Cicero draws from this incident is 
remarkable as showing the resemblance between the 
public life of Rome and that of our day. In point of 
fact, that age which we term mediaeval, with its mode 
of thought and its historic personages, is more truly 
ancient in our regard, and is divided from us by a 
greater interval than that which separates the nine- 
teenth century from the age of Cicero, Pompey, and 
the first Caesar. 

In the year following the return of Cicero, he con- 
ducted the prosecution of Verres, who had been prae- 
tor at Syracuse. This trial, which was conducted in 
the public Forum,* placed Cicero at once at the head 
of the Roman bar. He had an opportunity of dis- 
playing all his powers, and the oration in which he 
exposes the crimes of Verres may be taken as a 
model, whether for deep pathos or lofty denuncia- 

* This was an open space, occupying about five acres, between the CapituHne and 
Palatine hilU. It was laid out by Romulus, and surrounded with porticoes, etc., by the 
first Tarqnin. The Forum is now a waste field, strewn with ruins, and called, until lately, 
Campo-vacdno, or die cow-field. In the time of Cicero it was the public market of the 
dty, and also the place where assemblies of the people were commonly held, and where 
men usually resorted, eidier to transact business, or to meet their friends and discuss 
tfie news of the day. In the Forum, also, judicial trials were conducted, ordinarily in 
nnagnifioent courts called Basilica, erected for that purpose. State prosecutions, like 
that of Verres, were carried on in the open Forum. One part of the atea was mote 
elevated than the rest. Here was erected the rostrum, or stage ix the OfalorSi also dk« 
temporary accommodations for judges^ cou n se l , witnestw, etc* 
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■pa<ia.taT» tiromrh: nop mnfiic: *t:± cac£ cdia: Vtbo ax one 
Iinie ■wBf t premCT to'.-ime wiih innr mnfj ilhisirioas men ? 
Whci »'B* a clnser jntimfiis intli cuir tctt hs^esa ? Wbo c:oal(l 
lie more ffiredi of mftnen ihtB he «ii ? W"bo coald UvUfa 
ii mrirr iirnfnstbi* ? There •■«* ibcsc marrejloas qniittiee 
of ilir iiiBii,— he made frjends so nnh-eTsaiir, be obtained 
Ihptti t>j hi?. fihlifTirif: »-fiT% be «■«* rody lo share wliat he 
had wiih them aJL Tii help there al ihcir need "iifa his money, 
bit. tnfloence, his. perumsl exaTxta&, doi slopping &hofl of 
the mnw aadarjotis crime, if tijcre was need of it. He 
rould r.hanpe his vay nanue. and role himself bv circani' 
Manreis and tum and bend in any direcooo. He lived 
Kcber])' with the seriou^v he was a boon compaiiion wiih d)e 
([a? ; gT»ve «ith the cldcri. nteny »rith the young, reckless 
antoni; ihe detpenie. profligaic with the deprived. With a 
nature n» rpmplcj and many-sided, he not only collected 
roiin*! hini wicked and desperate characters from ail quartcre 
u( ihc woild. but he also attracted many brave and good 
men by hi<> litnulation at virtue. It nould have been iin- 
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possible for him to have organized that atrocious attack upon 
the Commonwealth, unless that fierce outgrowth of depraved 
passions had rested on some under-stratum of agreeable 
qualities and powers of endurance ! " * 

After these events, Cicero received the title of Pater 
Patriae, Father of his Country, and even provincial 
cities vied with one another in their expressions of 
gratitude. If his services were great, by none were 
they more highly appreciated than by himself, and it 
is surprising to find personal vanity united with so 
much real greatness. Its free expression was due, in 
great part, to the candor and simplicity of his char* 
acter. Patriotism was in Cicero a ruling passion which 
ennobled the egotism of his triumph. He rejoiced, 
not alone that Rome was saved, but that he had been 
the instrument of deliverance to the country he so 
dearly loved. The selfish and guilty pride of men 
like Pompey and Caesar may have a sort of dignity in 
its reticence, but is more really ignoble than was the 
frank self-gratulation of this true-hearted Roman. 

The consulate of Cicero was followed by the return 
of Pompey and the formation of the first Triumvirate. 
Four years passed, in which the great orator lived 
partially retired from public life, and, as a matter of 
necessity, a spectator only of the political changes at 
Rome. He spent much of his time in the country, 
sometimes at his Tusculan villa, which it was his 
delight to adorn ; sometimes at Formiae, where he had 
a charming residence ; more rarely at Arpinum, where 
he transformed the simple grange in which his ances- 
tors had dwelt into a mansion more suited to his 
reputation and fortune. Of the sources whence this 

^ With the exception of the two hut extracts the tnntUtions tn this article are by 
Rev. W. A. CoUins^ 
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% derivoi wc know little, but the character of 
S too well established to admit of any injuriofl! 
suspicion. Happy in his domestic relations, and sur- 
rounded cver>'whcrc by a circle of sincere and devoted 
friends, he enjoyed all the pleasures of fame, friend- 
ship, and congenial literary occupation ; but thew 
many ties were destined to be rudely broken. 

Cicero bad drawn upon himself the enmity of C)o- 
dius, one of the worst among the bad men whose 
Climes were working the niin of the Republic. The 
occasion was as follon-^. The rites of the Bona Dea, 
which it was unlawful for a man to witness, were being 
celebrated at the house of C^sar, his wife Pompeia 
presiding. OodJus intruded upon the mysteries dis- 
gui*«l in female attire, and the act created intense ex- 
citement. There was no proof of any connivance on 
the part of Pompeia, but Ciesar divorced her forth- 
with, saying : " The wife of Caesar must not even be 
suspected." Clodius was known to be guilty of far 
graver crimes, but the act of profanation was supposed 
to compromise the entire commonwealth, and he was 
immediately brought to trial. Hired witnesses were 
broujjht forward by the accused to prove his presence 
at Amitemum on the night in question, but Cicero 
destroyed this defence by testifying that he had spoken 
with Clodius in Rome on that same evening. Al- 
though Clodius obtained an acquittal, his guilt was 
fully established, and he never forgave Cicero for the 
part he had taken in the trial. 

Determined on revenge, Clodius caused himself to 
be adopted into a plebeian family ; being thus quali- 
fied, he was elected Tribune of the people. He then 
prv.>posed an act for the outlawrj- of any one who had 
caused a Roman citizen to be put to death without 
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trial. Every one understood that this was aimed 
against Cicero. Being invested by the Senate with 
full powers, he had caused several of the chief accom- 
plices of Catiline to be executed without any of the 
usual forms. The Senate and the patrician class gener- 
ally did what they could to support the ex-consul. 
The latter, according to the custom of accused per- 
sons, put on mourning, the senators did the same, and 
Cicero appeared in public, escorted by twenty thousand 
young men of the best families in Rome, all wearing 
badges of mourning to testify their respect and sym- 
pathy. These demonstrations were altogether fruit- 
less. The orator had given offence to Caesar, and 
Pompey, who should have been his friend, refused to 
aid him in his trouble. Cicero anticipated the sen- 
tence which impended, and went into banishment. 

During his exile this great man exhibited the most 
deplorable weakness. Nothing could console him for 
his enforced withdrawal from the public life of Rome, 
and for the loss of the popular applause which had 
become to him as the breath of life. His unmanly 
lamentations, while they grieved his friends, excited 
the derision of his enemies, and furnished later, grounds 
for the saying that he met no calamity like a man ex- 
cept his death. 

We cannot dwell here upon the circumstances which 
led to Cicero's recall. His journey to the capital was 
a continued triumph ; the different cities vied with 
one another in doing him honor, and he could truly 
say that he had been " carried back to Rome on the 
shoulders of Italy." It is impossible not to sympa- 
thize with his feelings of honest exultation, and if he 
had never boasted on a less occasion, his vanity might 
well be excused. He says : 
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"Tltiit single Axf was lo rac Iik(^ imiDorhLilT, likAi I 
tc-mmcj to my own dxj, and sum ibe Sefuie and ibe peapit ' 
of kII ranks conte forUi to greet me." 

Cicero now obtained what had long beeo the object 
of his ambition, a »c3t in the college of Augurs. 
Abont this period he condacted the defence of Milo, 
who had Iftlled QodJus. His speeches are much ad- 
mired, but the cause was weak, and Milo considered 
it prudent to go into voluntary exile. 

Shortly after Cicero was named, much against his 
wilt, lo the government of CIHcia, and here, as in Sicily, 
be displayed the integrity and lore of justice which 
formed the brightest points of his character. He 
conducted also a military expedition with such distin- 
j^uishcd ?ucce=^ that he was saluted by his soldiers 
with the title of Imperator, He returned to Rome SI 
B.C., and we find him in the troubles which followed, 
taking part with Pompey, although he entertained but 
little hope of the success of his cause. After the 
battle of Pharsalia, Cicero presented himself before 
C^sar, who generously forgave the part which he had 
taken in the recent struggle. 

We must now speak of the only act which has left 
a slain on the private character of the great Roman : 
this was the divorce of his wife Terentia, with whom 
he had lived on terms of affection during a period of 
thirtj' years. It is alleged that she was a woman of 
imperious temper, and that she had contributed to 
ruin her husband by the mismanagement of his affairs, 
and by her extra\'agancc. It is to be feared, however, 
that these late accusations were only pretexts, and 
Cicero made, perhaps, her best defence by marrying, 
immediately after, a young lady named Publilia, his 
own ward, and a wealthy heiress. But one palliation 
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can be offered — the already relaxed state of morals, 
and the frequency and facility of divorce ; another 
point in which we remark a painful resemblance to 
the condition of society in our own day. This second 
union was unhappy, and ended also in divorce. It is 
said that Cicero was driven to this step by the undis- 
sembled joy which Publilia manifested at the death 
of her young step-daughter. Tullia had been from 
her earliest years singularly dear to her father. In 
his letters to Atticus her name constantly appears, 
generally in the familiar diminutive Tulliola. As a 
child, she was the darling of her father's heart, in 
later years her lively intelligence and literary tastes 
rendered her a congenial companion. Her death 
completed the measure of his domestic afflictions ; 
depriving him, according to his own expression, of the 
only solace* against the misfortunes of his public life. 
On this occasion he wrote his treatise On Consola- 
tion. 

The closing events of the life of this great man may 
be briefly enumerated. After the death of Caesar, 
he endeavored to effect an accommodation between 
Antony and the Senate. Antony, however, aimed at 
nothing less than the dictatorship ; he left Rome, and 
Cicero exposed his measures, and warned the Romans 
of his character and designs, in a series of orations 
known as the Twelve Philippics. The second of these 
is said to have cost the orator his life, and he seems to 
have considered the probability of such a result He 
says : 

"But do you look to yourself I will tell you how it 
stands with me. I defended the Commonwealth when I was 
young — I will not desert it now that I am old. I despised 
the swords of Cadline — I am not likely to tremble before 
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dMlh <.tJtilil nc«cr bs uul ti> codm: before tts Cbbc to a ■ 

«tM> hiMl Imcii CoDsut «f Rome, mith ha« e 

W ii>f Mte. mty I »m,y it now r To i 

««U ue a thtiig lo be even il(»ir«d, when [ hxve done wlia 

1 h«v« (luuc umI rrai>vii the hoDon [ have reaped." 

llts mv^ng of the sccoail Triumvirate, aod tbe 
iMjt>>u» Ucdty by which each membcf sacrificed a friend 
thitt lltf miitht be iniiulircd in some private vengeance, 
ik wvU knuwii. In thi» manocr Lepidus gave up a 
bmibc*. .'Vntuny on unde, and Octa^Hus, with bat 
httlo ttvMtatiun. cuiracaccd to the death of Ctcero. 

rth.- iMtvr, infomKil of bis danger, refused at fint 
t)i weti Molvty ia Oigbt. He yieUk-d. at length, to tiK 
•wlkituQi-iis of his frtcods, but when overtaken bjr 
the «o(dlcT»%nt in pursuit, he would not permit the 
.ttlviul.inl-. ti' iti.iki; .uiy resistunce, Lookiag out from 
Iti-. liiiLi. Iitf iecv'i;ni.!i.-ii in the officer who led the 
band ,( iti.m whom he h.iJ onci; defended on a capital 
th.>i!;f Willwut ciMidcsceitding to a word of re- 
tJioach, Cicvi-v e.ilittly presented his head to a cco- 
Uitioii, viyiiiy : ■■^tiike. soldier, if you understand 
yi'iii iKtile ! " nic attendants burst into lamentations, 
.ttid e\eii ihc lough legionaries covered their faces 
while their kjiiicer performed the part of iin execu- 
tioiiei. 

t he Ite^d 4»d hands of the murdered patriot were 
eatned tu Antony, who, ill hi* joy. paid the soldien 
h.-n iiiiic the promised reword. By his order the 
blooiK iio^'hy was JispUyed over the rostrum. The 
s|'eelae!e exeited universal horror, and men wept 
al'-ud as they saw the tn"Jy hair stained with gore, 
and the pallid countenance of the great Roman, which 
seemeil to look, in death upon the Forum which had 
«o ofteti rt^iouaded to his ruatchiess eloquence. 
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Of all the crimes committed during this disastrous 
period, none excited more general reprobation, and 
the participation of Octavius has left a stain upon his 
memory which the glories of the Augustan rule are 
powerless to efface. 

The works of Cicero may be classed as orations, 
rhetorical and philosophical works, political essays, 
and letters. He is said to have composed about eighty 
orations, of which fifty have been wholly or in part 
preserved. Of his rhetorical works, that entitled De 
Oratore is the most esteemed. Of the eloquence 
of Cicero it is hardly necessary to speak, as the idea 
is associated with his very name. The Latin language 
was brought by him to its highest perfection, acquir- 
ing a softness and flexibility which it had hitherto 
lacked. The Romans, less fitted than were the Greeks 
to appreciate the nicer beauties of style, considered 
more the matter than the manner of a discourse. 
They were not, however, insensible to harmony ol 
language, and the noble sentiments of the orator 
roused a deeper enthusiasm when enhanced by the 
cadence of the full and rounded period. 

If, at times, the orations of Cicero appear too florid 
for our taste, we must remember that he adapted his 
discourse to his hearers. No efforts have ever been 
crowned with more success ; never have greater re- 
sults followed the words of any speaker. By one 
burst of indignant eloquence, Catiline was driven 
from the Senate and the city — a conspiracy was 
changed into a war, and the Republic was saved. Of 
the six orations against Verres, but one was spoken, 
when the guilty governor sought safety in voluntary 
exile. There is no doubt but that the fall of Antony 
was due in a great measure to the exposure of his 
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*'Bat do not imagine, as you love me, that because I 
write jestingly I have thrown off all anxiety about public 
afiairs. Be assured, my dear Paetus, that J seek nothing, 
and care for nothing, night or day, but how my country may 
be kept safe and free. I omit no opportunity of advising, 
planning, or acting. I feel in my heart that if in securing 
this I have to lay down my life, I shall have ended it well 
and honorably.*' 

Letters from the country have their own peculiar 
charm. Cicero, besides being a great man, was a de- 
lightful talker, and he complains in some of his earlier 
epistles of the manner in which his time was taken up 
by morning visitors. As his country neighbors were 
considerate enough to leave at ten or eleven, the case 
does not really seem so hard ; only, one is inclined to 
wonder at what hour etiquette permitted morning calls 
to begin. 

The relics of Cicero's family correspondence show, 
as nothing else could do, his genuine kindness of heart. 
Some of these are addressed to Tiro, a servant and 
secretary, afterwards a freedman and the biographer 
of his noble master. The following is from a letter 
addressed to him by Cicero after his return from 
Cilicia. Tiro had been left at Patrae on account of 
illness, and Cicero tells him how much he has missed 
him. He concludes : 

" Mind this, my good Tiro, if you love me — ^let neither 
Mario's visit nor this letter hurry you. By doing what is best 
for your own health, you will be best obeying my directions. 
Consider these points with yoiur usual good sense. I miss 
you very much ; but then I love you, and my affection 
makes me wish to see you well, just as my want of you 
makes me long to see you as soon as possible. But the first 
point is the most important. Above all, therefore, take 
care to get well ; of all your innumerable services to me, 
this will be the most acceptable." 

13 
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government at Ephesus. After describing what the 
conduct of an upright governor should be, he says : 

" I write thus, not to urge you so to act, but that you may 
congratulate yourself upon having so acted, now and hereto- 
fore.'* 

Notwithstanding this delicacy, it must be feared 
that the counsel would not have been so anxiously 
given had it been wholly superfluous. 

Of the philosophical writings of Cicero we can only 
say a few words. That entitled De Officiis, On the 
Moral Duties, is among the most admirable. It was 
addressed to his son, then studying at Athens. We 
have also the Academics, a defence of the New Acad- 
emy ; De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, On the Ends 
of Good and Evil, a series of dialogues ; The Tuscu- 
lan Disputations, which contain five separate treatises ; 
the Sumum Bonum, On the Supreme Good, and sev- 
eral essays on different subjects. Of these Old Age 
and Friendship are the most admirable. 

Cicero was a follower of the New Academy ; he 
sometimes inclines to the doctrine of the Stoics, but is 
always rather a seeker of truth than the partisan of 
any particular school. His religion was necessarily 
vague. He had no faith in the fables of polytheism, 
but, like Socrates, feared to disturb the popular be- 
lief without having anything tangible to offer in its 
place. He inquired reverently into the realities of 
things, and although troubled by the mystery of life, 
the great truths concerning the Deity and the immor- 
tality of the soul were firmly impressed upon his 
mind. 

In the Tusculan Disputations, Cicero says ; 

" Men say they cannot conceive or comprehend what the 
soul can be disnnct from the body. As if, forsooth, they 
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la A<r tssay entitled Old Age. Cicero well re- 
our^ Alt h>; c5 iaji^evi tacserabEe who is obliged to 
:ij>jx-ji r,' lir< ^rr:iv fcifr? as his only claim to the t^ 
spfct of th^r }vcng. "• Neither hoan^ hair> nor wrink- 
[«r< c-ort KTv'^aw rewivnce as their right. It is the life 
wfcvsaf ^'peaiag wirs ha\-e been honorabtj- spent which 
nrAf** the reward of rcNTrrence at its dose," The fol- 
K>»ing pj^jOi:* show? cieariy that trust in immortality 
which, vfisturbed at times by vagueness and doubt, 
was nevertfceJess a leading prindpte in the philosophy 
of the great Roman : 

"It hkes nie t>.< to moam over departing life, a& many 
n>en, An-.! Q>en ol" learning, have done. Xoi can 1 regret 
thJic 1 h»wt *inoe I hare » Hrevl that I may Irast 1 was nol 
bun in <nin ; and I deput out of life as oat of a tem- 
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poraiy lodging, not as out of my home. For nature has 
given it to us as an inn to tarry at by the way, not as a 
place to abide in. O glorious day 1 when I shall set out to 
join that blessed company and assembly of disembodied 
spirits^ and quit this crowd and rabble of life I For I shall 
go my way, not only to those great men of whom I spoke, 
but to my own son Cato, than whom was never better man 
born, nor more full of dutiful affection ; whose body I laid 
on the funeral pile — an office he should rather have done for 
me. But his spirit has never left me ; it still looks fondly 
back upon me, though it has gone assuredly into those 
abodes where he knew that I myself should follow."* 

We take the following from the 

ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP. 

** Good gods ! is there a man upon the face of the earth 
who would deliberately accept of all the wealth and all the 
affluence this world can bestow, if offered to him upon the 
severe terms of his being unconnected with a single mortal 
whom he could love, or by whom he should be beloved ? 
This would be to lead the wretched life of a detested tyrant, 
who, amidst perpetual suspicions and alarms, passes his 
miserable days a stranger to every tender sentiment, and 
utterly precluded from the heartfelt satisfactions of friend- 
ship. For who can love the man he fears? or how can 
affection dwell with a consciousness of being feared ? He 
may be flattered, indeed, by his followers with the specious 
semblance of personal attachment ; but whenever he falls 
(and many instances there are of such a reverse of fortune) 
it will appear how totall}' destitute he stood of every genuine 
friend. Accordingly it is reported that Tarquin used to say 
in his exile, that ' his misfortimes had taught him to discern 
his real from his pretended friends, as it was now no longer 
in his power to make either of them any returns.' I should 
much wonder, however, if, with a temper so insolent and 
ferocious, he ever had a sincere fnend." 

THE LOVE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

** So vehement a love of knowledge and science is innate 
in us, that no one can doubt that the nature of man is drawn 



^ Cicero puts these sentimenu into the mouth of the elder Cato, who is die q;>eaker m 
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- Hoonei siw dwil d>e viuy woaW ool be probable if he 
r«Tirc«^:f«d so greji a nua as cjaghi by mere songs ; so they 
jiroBiisie hira VnowJ*-.!^ which Ji was aoi strange ihal a man 
de-a^iui ot wisd^vn sho'^lj cvKisiJcr dearer than his cotmir)-. 
AThi. :7i.ieol lo "isli to know evennhinj of every kind, if 
■ut^ral to ihe cyrkms ; boL to be attracted by the conteiii- 
jiUtKin ot" grejitffr i^ccts. to eatertain a general desire foi 
knowleiigc ought to be considered a proof of a great man." 

— De KtSIBI^'S. 
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CAIUS JULIUS CiESAR. 

X0&-44 B,C. 

The life of this extraordinary man is so familiar to 
every student that it will only be necessary to name 
those of hip works which remain to us. These are 
generally known as Commentaries. Seven books en- 
titled De Bello Gallico, which give an account of 
his campaign in Gaul, were by the hand of Caesar 
himself ; the eighth book was probably written under 
his immediate direction. Three books entitled ** De 
Bello Civilo " continue the account of that contest up 
to the death of Pompey ; the remaining portion, con- 
taining a relation of the Alexandrine and African ex- 
peditions was composed by Aulus Hirtius, a zealous 
frjend and follower of the Dictator. The chief char- 
acteristic of the historical writings of Caesar is a severe 
simplicity joined with precision and clearness. The 
Commentaries are considered models of the purest 
Latin, and are among the most useful and popular 
text-books for students of that language. 



CATULLUS. 

AC. 86-47. 

C. Valerius Catullus, a native of Verona, and a lyric 
poet of some celebrity. He was sent to Rome at an 
early age, and was soon carried away by the vices 
and dissipation which already prevailed among the 
higher circles of the great capital. In the midst of a 
career of pleasure, Catullus found time to cultivate 
his poetic gifts ; he was admired for the elegance of 



» of Ofedw bwcllie impress q( Ui 
, tl»c most m-olt' 
I vidi ^cams of taste, gcoiiine 
r ftSA of Ugh iBuBectual rc&iemat- 
Ttttihc part was bficf aad miJbrtniiatt. 
, be strove ta 
I m Ac East, bat rctnnied tfisap- 
" 1 of Eobwebs.** Tlic iiri- 
f of CatsDuts caused him to 
; Cxstf «afl tile otifecS of his most 
rMbdbt.aadhe«««a watt so &r as to read some 
e of the Dictator. The 
jTTM R.-'wiaa h tar d ibe invectiA'cs vn'thout a change 
v-c-crimaDce. and showed his contemptuous in- 
icnm^e by sending the poet an in\~itatioa to 



CaniEas had baih a beantifol \-illa on the peninsula 
.N S.rni)0 : the foDowing lines were written on hii 
return m>m Bith>iiia : 



TO THE PEXIXSUH OF SIRMia 

~ Snnici. the kuclr ere of every isle 
Anj pTecn pecir.sala, where'er they smile. 
Whether the fresh or briny vave surround. 
The doahi^ Lite, ot ix:iraii's blue proround ; 
W;ih wbji a joiiXiS «Ti!ingnejs of luind 
1 thee revisit ! leaving £ir behind, 
Soil lialf iccreduloits. Bilhynia';: plain. 
And gaie. in sifctv, on ihy scenes again ! 
Oh : vhai more bli-^s^il than to loose the breast 
Fiom cares, am] biJ the unburdened spirit rest? 
Sit by our home nre-side, forget the toil 
Of w^ar)- ■raniit'rinji on a foreign soil ; 
Ami on the longed for bed sink down at last 
In 6iU-felt ca^ : u'crpaid (or hardships past 1 
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Hail, pleasant Sirmio ! for thy master's sake 
Rejoice ! Ye waters of the Lydian lake, 
Brighten in joy ! and each remembered thing 
That laughs of home, shall smile my welcoming.'* 

— Elton. 

TO MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO, 

WHO HAD PLEADED SUCCESSFULLY FOR CATULLUS. 

" Tully, most eloquent, most sage, 
Of all the Roman race. 
That deck the past or present age, 
Or future days may grace. 

Oh ! may Catullus thus declare 

An overflowing heart ; 
And though the worst of poets, dare 

A grateful lay impart ? 

'Twill teach thee how thou hast surpast 

All others in thy line ; 
Far, &r as he in his is last. 

Art thou the first in thine." 

— Hon. G. Lamb. 



SALLUST. 

86-34 BX. 

Crispus Sallustius was born at Amiternum, in the 
country of the Sabines. He received his education in 
Rome, and was appointed quaestor when only twenty- 
seven years of age. Some years later, as Tribune 
of the Commons, he conducted the prosecution of 
Milo for the murder of Clodius. 

About 50 B.C. Sallust was expelled from the Sen- 
ate, ostensibly on a charge of immorality, but more 
probably on account of his attachment to the party of 
Cxsar. He joined that commander in Gaul, and after- 
wards accompanied him on his African expedition. 
When Caesar returned to Italy, Sallust remained as 
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, and in die coimc of one yes 
I bi^ a fbrtaoe tbat he was conleu! to 
I pabBc Bfc. It v^ in ^-ain that the Nn- 
i of die stuinctes5 manoer in which 
c had been de^railcd. Sallust, seam is 
■ ol' Czsar. enjoyed in luxurious ease the 
k whtdi be bad gained by plaader and cxtot- 
tk>D. He boilt a OL^nilicent palace in the suburbs o( 
Kcmhc, and surToanded it with grounds so beautifiillj 
bid cntt and adorned that the place was cclebcatcd 
ko^ aficr under the name of the " Gardens of Sallast," 
Is this splendid retreat the historian occupied himself 
in literary labors, taking no part Jn the troubles whick 
(bUoB'cd the death of Caesar. He died peacefully is 
the >-ear J4 B-C 

The only extant works of 53Mu>t are his historj- of 
the Conspiracy of Catiline, and thai of the Jugurthine 
War. His stj'le is formed on that of Thucydides, 
but he falls far below his great model. In the writ- 
ings of Sallust the reflections are artificial and over- 
strained, but when depicting character he can hardly 
be surpassed. There are few portraits in history 
drawn with more vividness than those of Catiline and 
Jugurtha. The subjects of which this historian speaks 
are in themselves painful : conspiracies, usurpations, 
and civil wars. They exhibit only the dark side of 
human nature and the struggle of contending passions. 



" My feelings. Conscript Fathers, differ exlreniely from 
some of those who have spoken, when I cuntLutiplate our 
circumstances and dangers, and when I revolve in my iiiind 
:nts of some who have spoken before me. Those 



speakers, a 



It seems to i 



'., have considered onlv how I 
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aish the traitors who have raised war against their country, 
ir parents, their altars, and their homes ; but the state of 
lirs warns us rather to secure ourselves against them, 
.n to take counsel as to what sentence we should pass 
3n them. Other crimes you may punish after they have 
in committed ; but as to this, unless you prevent its com- , 
ision, you will, when it has once taken effect, in vain 
peal to justice. When the city is taken, no power is left 
the vanquished. 
'*' But, in the name of the immortal gods, I call upon you 

have always valued your mansions and villas, your stat- 
{ and pictures, at a higher price than the welfare of your 
mtry ; if you wish to preserve those possessions, of what- 
rr kind they are, to which you are attached ; if you wish 
secure quiet for the enjoyment of your pleasures, arouse 
irselves, and act in defence of your country. We are not 
N debating on the revenues, or on injuries done to our 
es, but our liberties and our lives are at stake. 

* Often, Conscript Fathers, have I spoken at great length 
this assembly : often have I complained of the luxury and 
trice of our citizens, and, by that very means, have in- 
red the displeasure of many. I, who never excused to 
self, or to my own conscience, the commission of any 
It, could not easily pardon the misconduct, or indulge the 
:ntiousness of others. But though you little regarded my 
lonstrances, yet the Republic remained secure ; its own 
:ngth was proof against your remissness. The question, 
vever, at present under discussion is, not whether we live 
a good or bad state of morals ; nor how great, or how 
endid, the empire of the Roman people is ; but whether 
se things around us, of whatever value they are, are to 
itinue our own, or to fall,. with ourselves, into the hands 
Jie enemy. 

* In such a case, does any one talk to me of gentleness 

1 compassion ? For some time past, it is true, we have 
t the real name of things ; for to lavish the property of 
ers is called generosity, and audacity in wickedness is 
led heroism ; and hence the state is reduced to the brink 
-uin. But let those, who thus misname things, be liberal, 
ze such is the practice, out of the property of our allies ; 
them be merciful to the robbers of the treasury ; but let 
ro not lavish our blood, and whilst they spare a few 
ninals, bring destruction on all the guiltless." 



THMXSU 

■•■■•(■■•fcaraaa the idtlt ^f ef 
LlOS-C,*C »*aq^ taOed Andes, sfbukd T 
tfioB iheci^af^MaBtiu. Pofoper I' 
■OK IiDMiiB«a« attkai tnnecoa- I 

rrfV^ maaoi oT httntbte Urtb, I 
R, « gilti m iaO b-r a. His mCE, I 
■*!• bM is nak, ^id Ik Roeivcd s 1 
iB&i^ wfeiA he oribvated for dK I 

a&oOlr- Attfacageof sev^a Vtrgit | 
E to Q w fcMia. iAei« be p un a td bi% staSa 

' ,iK j^rouincM Shi ^■^a. n-rrfir^, ic ciie jgc oi sevcn- 
X-wii l:t dhr ar^iC .'t ^ Bartaotomew. a house is st3! 
siK'»«'i viiica Jt suiiSJ iuvc sttsitereii the youth of the 

'? viir C-T^-m:irA ^"nji r«no«T^i to Milan, and thence 
Sj Vnriis- rtierr; ae JKv^ce\i hiaisdf to the study of 
is-J^;^ iini «u^ iccd 'SMI Ii.tr with the poetical master- 
;ni.'v--r> It iwc .aa-^-i4ii^. Hi jppiitfJ himself also to 
Mwi^.nv. iwcn.-?nL^i:s, ioc rhiZos<-'phy. He received 
!it>c-4cccii* 41 :ih: £L;jic-ir«aa s\-<ceai tram a preceptor 
TtJittvTi tr^T-.-, a *'Ji.-s« afBcr he afterwards composed 

!;; :> iv•Jlr«'^i ?'>-tf \"xgu resj^ied for some time on 
'\-^ >£.iac-jaa iir^n. wibore se jc^uired that practical 
^tr-'^'.^vf^e ^'t j^no-i-tore wfcwch be dUpla>-s in his 
v.W','i-^;c?. A.^Aottglt i»c \i>i tKX AS ;-et composed any 
of :iW ji'ViC '•n.vfc '■hica ha^i; immortalizeu his name, 
v.- ijLvl ^tva ^;i:ik~>fat pr\*ote of poetic genius tc 
*ttt-*.t ^ftv- atteatiott i.'^ hts o>uotrvraen. 
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Virgil possessed a warm friend and admirer in 
Varus, a fellow-student, and his acquaintance was 
sought by Gallus, a distinguished writer. It was 
probably this latter friend who introduced the young 
poet to the notice of Pollio, at that time commander of 
the troops in Cisalpine Gaul. He was a generous 
patron of letters, and while he governed that part of 
Italy, the poet dwelt peacefully on his farm, equally 
secure from the violence of the soldiers and the ex- 
actions of their commander. 

After the battle of Philippi, Augustus divided the 
lands in the vicinity of Mantua among his veteran 
soldiers, and Virgil shared the common calamity. 
PolliOy who had been a zealous partisan of Marc An- 
tony, was unable at that time to afford the poet any 
protection. He took the earliest opportunity, how- 
ever, to recommend him to Maecenas, who enjoyed 
the confidence of Augustus ; and through his influ- 
ence Virgil obtained the restoration of his little patri- 
mony. He hastened to take possession of his farm, 
but the military occupant, a centurion named Arrius, 
resisted the decree of the emperor, and proceeded to 
personal violence, so that the poet was obliged to flee, 
and escaped only by swimming over the river Mincius. 
He repaired to Rome, where he appealed a second 
time to Augustus ; but it does not appear that he ever 
resided for any length of time on the estate which he 
had taken so much pains to recover. 

A wider field was now open to the rising poet, who 
enjoyed, with the favor of Augustus, the friendship of 
the most distinguished men in Rome. It is believed 
that he had completed his twenty-ninth year when he 
commenced his Bucolics, or pastoral poems, which he 
named also Eclogae, from a Greek word signifying 
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selections. They are written in imitation of the Idylli* 
of Theocritus, and it is generally conceded tliat while 
the Grcok poet shows greater force and originality, 
Virgil excels in refinement and correct taste. His 
descriptions of scenery arc imitations, and, for that 
reason perhaps, fall below those of Theocritus. In 
tlie Eclogues, however, the reader is not shocked 
by what is gross or mean, and Virgil shows us the 
simplicity of pasforai life divested of anything wbicb 
can oftend delicacy or refinement. 

In the first Eclogue, Virgil represents his own good 
fortune in the person of Tityrus, a rustic, dwelling 
peacefully on the farm restored by a powerful bene- 
factor. MelibcEus, on the oUierhand, in bewailing his 
own lot, describes that of the Mantuan peasants driven 
from their homes by a ruthless soldiery. 

Speaking of his happiness, Tityrus says : 

" These blessings, friend, a deity bestowed ;• 
For never can I deem him less than God. 
The tender firstlings of my woolly breed 
Shall on his holy altar often bleed." 
And again : 

" T)ie inhabitant's of seas and skies shall change, 
And fish on shore, and stags in air shall range; 
The banished Parthian dwell on Arar's brink. 
And the blue Gcnuan from the Tigris drink, 
Ere t, forsaking gratitude and n^th. 
Forget the figure of that godlike youth." 
When Meliboeus has bemoaned his unhappy fate, 
the pastoral concludes with the invitation of Tityrus ; 
" This night, at least, with me forget your care, 
Chestnuts and curds and cream shall be your fare ; 
The cari>«t ground shall be with leaves o'erspread, 
And boughs shall weave a covering for your head. 
For see, yon sunny hill its shade extends ; 
And curling smoke from cottages ascends." 
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In the fourth Eclogue, Virgil is supposed to cele- 
brate the birth of Saloninus, a son of Pollio, born during 
his father's consulship. ' This poem has given rise to 
much controversy. The poet ascribes to the son of 
his friend a mission transcending all human powers, 
and many of the verses recall in a striking manner 
the prophecies of Scripture regarding the Messias, 
particularly those of Isaias. 

We are told there existed among the heathen an 
expectation of a Redeemer, who was to regenerate 
the world, and bring back the Golden Age, and that 
the time of his advent, as pointed out by the Sibylline 
and other prophecies, had now arrived. This Virgil 
expresses in the fourth line, where he says : 

•' The last age of the Cumean prophecy hath now arrived." 

It seems probable that while Virgil embodied in 
the poem the belief derived from primitive tradition, 
and perhaps from some acquaintance with the Jewish 
Scriptures, he offered the verses without scruple as a 
homage to his benefactor. The infant to whom they 
were ostensibly addressed lived but nine days. 

The Eclogues were extremely popular, and Cicero, 
after hearing them recited on the stage, spoke of the 
poet as ** Magnae spes altera Romae." 

One of the most serious consequences of the civil 
wars was the general neglect of agriculture. Lands, 
formerly productive, were everywhere lying waste, 
and the distress was so great as to be a cause of serious 
disquiet. It is said that Maecenas, considering these 
dangers, requested Virgil to compose a treatise on 
agriculture. He believed that such a work might re- 
vive an interest in the subject among the higher classes, 
who neglected the only sure source of prosperity in 
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the straggle for court favor and the spoils of foreifn 
and domestic war. In accordance wilIi this sugges- 
tion, Virgil commenced his Georgics, the most finished 
of all his works, and the finest didactic poem in any 
language. The composition occupied the poet seven 
years, during which time he resided principally at 
Naples, where he enjoyed greater tranquillity than he 
could hope to find at Rome. 

The first Georgic opens with an enumeration of the 
subjects which the poet is about to treat, and the 
dedication of the whole to his generous patron : 

** What makes a pleasant harvest, when to turn ^^1 

The fruiUul soil, and when to sow the corn ; ^^H 

The care of sheep, of oxen, and of kine ; f^| 

And how to raise on elms the teeming vine ; ] 
The birth and genius of the frugal bee, 
I sing, Mieceoas, and I sing Co thee." 

The Georgics contain the most detailed instructions 
on every point connected with farming, but mingled 
with these practical lessons we find sometimes a trace 
of popular superstitions : 

"The lucky days in each revolving moon, 
For labors choose ; the fifth be sure to shun ; 
That gave the Furies and pale Pluto birth, 
And anned against the skies the sons of earth. 
The seventh is, next the tenth, ihe best to join 
Young oxen to the yoke, and plant the vine. 
Then, weavers, stretch your stays upon the weft, 
The ninth is good for travel, bad for theft," 

In another passage Virgil avails himself of the ideas 
prevalent concerning natural phenomena to pay a 
tribute to the memory of the first Cjesar. Aftei 
speaking of various prognostics of the weather, he 
says: 
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** The sun reveals the secret of the sky ; 

And who dares give the source of light the lie ? 
The change of empires often he declares, 
Fierce tumults, hidden treasons, open wars. 
He first the fate of Caesar did foretell, 
And pitied Rome, when Rome in Caesar fell. 
In iron clouds concealed the public light ; 
And impious mortals feared eternal night. 
Nor was the fact foretold by him alone. 
Nature herself stood forth and seconded the sun. 
Earth, air and seas with prodigies were signed. 
And birds obscene and howling dogs divined. 
What rocks did Etna's bellowing mouth expire 
From her torn entrails I and what floods of fire 1 
What clanks were heard, in German skies afar, 
Of arms and armies rushing to the war ! 
Dire earthquakes rent the solid Alps below. 
And from their summits shook th' eternal snow : 
Pale spectres in the close of night were seen ; 
And voices heard of more than mortal men 
In silent groves." 

The poet, true to his mission, loses no opportunity 
of painting the happiness of a country life, contrasting 
the innocent pleasures and the sweet repose which 
crown the peasants' toil, with the luxury of those de- 
generate Romans who valued victory only for its 
spoils : 

" Who houses bum and household gods deface, 
To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchase. 
To loll on couches rich with citron steads. 
And lay their guilty limbs on Tyrian beds 1 " 

Describing the contrast presented by the virtuous 
rustic, he exclaims : 

" Oh I happy, if he knew his happy state, 
The swain, who, free from business and debate. 
Receives his easy food from nature's hand, 
And just returns of cultivated land I 
No palace with a lofty gate he wants, 
T admit the tide of early visitants, 
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Wk aapr qpM dBPomiK a riwr pn% 
ThilandaiKipRsaf COnadmii bnas. 
!(a 9tKM» tevMBA, fiooi hifb pedefah ; 
lib hniBa »» bda U> bondy waUt 

Wiih »tn|iie «c9a» vbicb. tbraogb tbcir ihadr fold, 

Bctrxf A« OKaks *£ SdBaenbled gold ; 

He boKscs BO vodl, wbovc nxtnc vvtt is tljco 

With yas^ht panoB of As^run pride. 

Ko costty drap of Anbr dg&le, 

Wrtb tjigigu ■^■"'■ i the sweetness of fc** o3 j 

Bm oar i|aae^ s fecarre retreat, 

■ H^ ttu kiMwi not how to dtoL 
d piraqr, the ndi owner bless, 
jun fwai pi tM W O crown his hapfMiiett. 
VAvcacd mfc ifarrcfa, UHlisKirtMMl with noise, 
Tb* CHIOUJ kiiic his peacefiii realm enjoys — 
Cool gnxs, and uving Uke% the fiow'ry pdde 
Of in«MJs ukd streams that thiou^h the valley glide. 
And shady grores that easj sletj) inviic. 
And, after toilsome days, a soft repose at night." 

Soon after the completion of the Georgics, Virgil 
commenced his last and greatest work, the ^neid. 
It would seem, from some lines in the third Georgic, 
that he had thought of taking as the subject of his 
epic the wars of Augustus. He says : 

In Ciesar's wars a nobler iheme shall choose, 
And through more ages bear my sovereign's praise 
Than have from Tithon passed to Ciesar's days." 

Whether guided by his own better judgment or by 
the advice of friends, he made a more happy selection. 
He chose as the subject of his great poem the adven- 
tures of yiincas — his wanderings with the band of 
fugitives wlio had escaped the sword of the Greeks, 
aiul tlieir lln^d settlement in Italy. This theme oflcred 
every advant.T^e that could be desired. It formed, 
as it were, a sequel to the great Homeric poems ; the 
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dim halo of antiquity invested the personages with a 
poetic grandeur, and left the poet free to embellish 
his narrative with such incidents as might add to its 
interest. The supposed descent of the Romans from 
iEneas and the Trojan colonists, afforded also an op- 
portunity which Virgil did not neglect of compliment- 
ing Augustus and the great families of Rome. 

The iEneid contains twelve books. The first six, 
which give a history of the wanderings of i£neas, are 
modelled on the Odyssey of Homer ; in the conclud- 
ing portion Virgil intended an imitation of the Iliad. 
It is generally acknowledged that while the first part 
of this great epic far surpasses the story of the adven- 
tures of Ulysses, the latter portion will not compare so 
favorably with the Iliad. The contests in which 
iEneas is made to engage possess little interest beside 
the wonderful legends of the Trojan war, and in the 
description of battles Virgil falls below the Greek 
poet in fire and sublimity. 

The action of the poem commences with a storm 
raised by the anger of Juno, who cannot endure that 
even a poor remnant of the hated Trojans should es- 
cape her vengeance. Seeing the fleet of iEneas sail- 
ing prosperously to his destined settlements in Italy, 
she seeks iEolia, the birth-place of the winds, and 
addresses herself to their king, who, throned on high, 
controls their imprisoned might. 

"Break but that sceptre, sea and land* 

And heaven's ethereal deep, 
Before them they would whirl like sand, 

And through the void air sweep. 
But the great Sire, with prescient fear, 
Had whelmed them deep in dungeon drear, 
And o*er the struggling captives thrown 
Huge masses of primeval stone, 



* Extracts from Aoetd, uoIcm ocborwue credited, are from tninriation of lUr. JoliB 
Cuninston. 
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Rul«d by a monarch who might Icnow 
To curb ihem or to let iheiii go ; 

U'hmti now as sLippliaot at his kneeSi 
Juno bespoke in words like these." 

The goddess prefers her prayer that he would loose 
the tempests, and destroy the hated Trojans, j^olus 
grants her request. 

"'['herewith against the hollow hill he lumed him speax ia 

hand, I 

Aiid hurled it on the floiik thereof, and as an ordered banti, I 
Ily whatso door the winds rush out o'er earth in whirlian 

blust, 1 

And driving down upon the sea its lowest deeps upcast. 
'I'hc East, the West together there, the Afric, thai doth hold 
A heart fulfilled ot stormy rain, huge billows shofewaid 

rolled. 
Therewith came clamor of the men and whistling through the 

shrouds. 
And heaven and day all suddenly were swallowed by the 

clouds 
Away from eyes of Teucrian men ; night on the ocean lies 
Pok- thunders unto pole, and still with wildfire glare the skies, 
And ail things hold the face of death before the seamen's 



Now therewithal j^neas' limbs grew weak with chilly dread, 
He groaned, and lifting both his palms alott to heaven, he 

' O thrice and four times happy ye, that had the fate to fall ' 
Before your fathers' faces there by Troy's beloved wall ! 
Tydides, thou of Danaan folk the mightiest under shield. 
Why might 1 never lay me down upon the Ilian tield. 
Why was my soul forbid release at thy most mighty hand. 
Where eager Hector stooped and lay before Achilles' wand, 
Where huge Sarpedon fell asleep, where Simois rolls along 
The shields of men, and helms of men, and bodies of the 
strong ? ' 



Thus as he cried the whisthng North fell o 
And drave the seas up towards the starS; 
the sail; 



vith suddei 
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Then break the oars, the bows fall 0% and beam on in the 

trough 
She liech, and the sea comes on a mountain huge and rough. 
These hang upon the topmost wave, and those may well 

discern 
The sea's ground 'mid the gaping whirl; with sand the 

surges chum." 

— Morris. 

The storm is appeased by Neptune, but the Trojan 
fleet has been driven upon the shore of Africa, near 
the rising city of Carthage. The colony is ruled by 
Dido, a Tyrian princess. She receives the shipwrecked 
Trojans with generous hospitality, and the book closes 
with a description of the banquet given in honor of 
their arrival. 

When the guests have feasted, and lopas, the long- 
haired bard, has sung to his golden harp, Dido urges 
^neas to relate, in detail, the story of the fall of 
Troy and of his seven years' wandering. The hero 
consents, and the narrative forms the subject of the 
second and third books. The second is generally 
considered the finest of the i£neid. Among many 
beautiful passages we select the apparition of Hector : 

** Through all the city buried now in sleep and wine they 

break. 
Slain are the guards, at open gates their fellows in they take^ 
Till all their bands confederate are met at last in one. 
It was the time when that first peace of sick men hath begun, 
By y^iy gift of God o'er all in sweetest wise to creep, 
When Hector conies before mine eyes amid the dreams of 

sleep. 
Most sorrowful to see he was, and weeping plenteous flood, 
And e'en as torn behind the car, black with the dust and 

blood. 
His feet all swollen with the thong that pierced them through 

and through. 
Woe worth the while for what he was 1 How changed from 

him we knew I 
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The Kector come from out the light in arms Achilles lost. 
The Heclor ihat on Dauaan decks llie Phrj'gian fitebnudj 

tosl. 
t'oul was his beard, and all his hair was inatled up with gore, 
And on his body were the wounds, the many wounds he boie 
Around his Troy. I seemed in sleep, I weeping e'en u he. 
To speak unto the hero first in voice of misery : 

■ O Light of Troy, most (aithful hope of all the Teuaiac 

What stay hath held thee back so long P from what shon 

coni'st thou then, 
I -ong-looked-for Heclor ? that at last, so many died away. 
Such toil of city, toil of men, we see thy face to-day, 
Wc so forwearied ? What hath fouled in such an evil wise 
Uhy cheerful face ? what tnean these hurts ihou shoirest U 

Nought : nor my questions void and vain one moment 

ttirned his speech ; 
Who from the inmost of his heart a heavy groan did reach : 
' O Goddess born, flee forth,' he said, ' and snatch thee from 

The foeman hath the walls, and Troy is down from topmost 

spire. 
For Friani and for country now enough. If any hand 
Might have kept ancient Pergamos, by mine it yet should 

Her holy things and household gods Troy gives in charge to 

thee ; 
Take thes 
The grea 

wandered o'er.' 

He spake, and from the inner shrine forth in his hands he 

bore 
Creat Vesta, and the holy bands, and (ire that never dies. 

Meanwhile the city's tuniioiled woe was wrought in diverse 

wise, 
And though my father's house aback, apart from all was set, 
And hfiiged about with tnany trees, clearer and clearer yet 
The sounds grew on us, ever swelled the weapons' dread 
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I shake off sleep and forthwithal climb up aloft and win 
To topmost roof : with ears pricked up I stand to hearken all. 
As when before the furious South the driven flame doth fall 
Among the corn ; or hke as when the hill-flood rolls in haste 
To waste the fields and acres glad, the oxen's toil to waste, 
Tearing the headlong woods sdong, while high upon a stone 
The unready shepherd stands amazed, and hears the sound 

come on. 
Then was their faith made manifest, then Danaan guile lay 

bare ; 
Deiphobus* wide house even now, overtopped by Vulcan's 

flare 
Shows forth its fall : Ucalegon*s is burning by its side ; 
The narrow seas Sigoeum guards gleam litten far and wide. 
The shout of men ariseth now, and blaring of the horn. 
And mad I catch my weapons up, though idly they be borne." 

Dido, who had vowed eternal fidelity to the memory 
of her husband, the murdered Sichaeus, is touched by 
the misfortunes of ^Eneas, and offers to make him a 
partner of her throne, and to receive his followers 
among her subjects. The weary Trojans welcome 
with joy this termination of their wanderings, while 
iCneas himself returns the affection of the queen, and 
lingers at Carthage, unmindful of the decrees of fate 
and of the great destinies that awaited him in Italy. 
He is only aroused from this life of inglorious ease by 
the direct intervention of the gods. Mercury is sent 
by Jupiter to reproach the hero and command him to 
proceed on his appointed mission. We may here 
remark that although the character of i£neas is some- 
times deficient in those qualities that awaken sympa* 
thy, he is nevertheless the first classic hero who con- 
trols his passions through a sense of duty, and in 
obedience to the divine will. These high principles 
had been for a time forgotten, but the heavenly mes- 
senger awakens him from his dream of happiness, and 
he goes forth to new toils and combats. 
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Dido learns that ^ncas is preparing secretiy to de- 
part ; her grief and unavailing anger, with her desi>3ir 
and death, form the subject of the fourth book. The 
feelings of the unhappy queen, when the entreaties of 
her sister and her own prayers have alike failed, are 
dius described : 

" Then maddened by her destiny. 

Unhappy Dido prays Iodic: 
'Tis weary to look up and see 

The over-arching sky. 
It chanced, to fortify her heart 
And steel her purpose to dep.irl ; 
Before the altar as she stands 

She sees a blackness gathering o'er 
The chalice mantling in her hands, 
And wine — O horror I — lums to gore. 
Not e'en unto her sister's ear 
She dared to breathe that tale of fear, 
Itcside, within her courts a fane 
'i'here stood, of marble's purest grain, 
Where oft she went to render vows; 
Tlie chapel of her murdered spouse, 
Wreathed with white wool and sacred boughi ; 
Thence, when the dark was over all, 
There came a sighing and a call. 

As in the dead man's tone 
And midnight's soUtary bird 
Death-boding, from the roof was heard 

To make its long, long moan. 
And prophecies of by-gone seers 
Ring terror in her wildered ears, 
^neas, with unpilyiug eye, 
In visions of the night sweeps by; 
And still com pan ion less she seems 
To tread the wilderness of dreams, 
And vainly slill her Tyrians seek 
Through desert regions — ah, how bleak I 
Like frantic Pentheus, when he sees 
The dragon-eyed Eumenides, 
And two red suns appear to rise. 
And Thebes looks double to his eyes; 
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Or as the Atridan matricide 

Runs frenzied o'er the scene, 
What time with snakes and torches plied 

He flees the murdered queen. 
While at the threshold of the ^te 
The sister fiends expectant wait" 

In the following lines the poet contrasts the repose 
' nature with the tumult of human passions : 

*' 'Tis night ; earth's tired ones taste the bain), 
The precious balm of sleep, 
And in the forests there is calm, 
And on the savage deep. 
The scars are in their middle flight ; 
The fields are hushed : each bird or beast 
That dwells beside the silver lake 
Or haunts the tangles of the brake 
In placid slumbers lies, released 
From trouble by the touch of night, 
All but the hapless queen ; to rest 
She yields not, nor with eye nor breast 
The gentle night receives." 

Dido is at length conquered by despair, and puts 
: end to her own life. The fourth book closes with 
is tragical event. The Trojans have sailed from 
irthage, but are still within sight of shore when the 
ies are reddened by the light of Dido's funeral pile. 
The visit of iEneas to Acestes, in Italy, and the 
imes which the hero institutes in honor of his father, 
nchises, are the principal subjects of the fifth book. 
The sixth book contains an account of i^i^neas' 
fscent into hell. He traverses these dreary realms 
ider the guidance of the Cumoean Sibyl, who explains 
the hero the wonders which he beholds, and cluci- 
ites different maxims of religion and morality ac- 
»rding to the doctrines of Pythagoras, Plato, 
her philosophers. In this episode Virgil 
H 
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Homer, the descent of Ulysses into Hades being far 
iiifsriorboth in picturesque description and philosophic 
thought. 

The Trojan hero is permitted to converse witli the 
shade of his father, Anchises, The latter causes to 
pass before him in prophetic vision the forms of his 
descendants, and of the great men and warriors who 
were to constitute the future strength of Rome. This 
passage furnished Virgil with an opportunity of cele- 
brating the glories of Augustus, and of compliment- 
ing many distinguished Romans. 

The imperial family had been deeply grieved at the 
death of Marccllus, son of Octavia, the sister of Augus- 
tus, He was a young prince of great promise, and had 
been adopted by the emperor as his heir. He died al 
the age of twenty, and was universally lamented by 
the people. 

jEneas beholds the shade of Marcellus in the ranks 
of the Roman heroes : 

" Then spoke /Kneas, who beheld 

Beside the Harrior pace 
A youth, full armeil, by none excelled 

In beauty's manly grace ; 
But on his brow was nought of mirth, 
And his fixed eyes were dropped on earth : 
' Who, father, he who thus attends 

Upon that chief divini; ? 
His son or other who descends 

From his illustrious line ? 
What whLS])ers in the encirchng crowd ! 
The porlance of his steps how proud ! 
But gloomy night, as of the dead, 
Flaps his sad pinions o'er liis head.' 
The sire replies, while down his cheek 

The tear-drops roll a|iace : 
<Ah, son I compel me not to speak 

The sorrows of our race I 
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That youth the fates but just display 
To earth, nor let him longer stay : 
A gift like this for aye to hold 
Rome's heart had e'en been overbold. 
Ah ! what a groan from Mars' s plain 

Shall o'er the city sound ! 
How wilt thou gaze on that long train, 
Old Tiber, rolling to the main 

Beside his new raised mound ! 
No youth of Ilium's seed inspires 
With hope as fair his Latin sires.; 
Nor Rome shall cherish at her knee 
A nursling so adored as he. 
O piety 1 O ancient faith 1 
O hand untamed in battle scathe I 
Dear child of pity ! should' st thou burst 
The dungeon bars of fate accursed. 

Our own Marcellus ihou ! 
Bring lilies here, in handfuls bring ; 
Their lustrous blooms I fain would fling ; 
Such honors to a grandson's shade 
By grandsire's hands may well be paid : 

Yet, O ! it 'vails not now I ' " 

When the poet had completed the sixth book he 
was prevailed upon to recite some portions of the 
work in the presence of Augustus. He chose for this 
purpose the second, fourth, and sixth books. Augus- 
tus, who was still deeply grieved at the loss of Marcel- 
lus, was much affected by the passage just quoted, and 
Octavia, the mother of the young prince, swooned 
away. The emperor acknowledged the graceful tri- 
bute to his nephew by presenting the poet with ten 
sestertia (about $390) for each line of the eulogium. 

The composition of the last six books of the iEneid 
occupied the poet during four years. The seventh 
book opens with the description of the voyage of 
iGneas from Gaeta to the mouth of the Tiber, and the 
entrance of the hero upon that historic river : 
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^Ibe fawatfu &«dwa towvdi (he n^t, 

Nor liutii ihr mooa refuse 
HcT gofcling iainp: its tn^muloiu light 

T)i« giMcing licq* btrsinnvs. 
Kexl; iiiiliin sciil ibc nborr, ihey nm 

Fair Otcc'i (Mgic coast aloo);, 
Wbere sbc, bngbt daughter of the sun, 

tier CtMrtt &stiic4s tfuillii with son|; ; 
Ai>d Ibr a oi^tidf bbue, oonauaics 
Ktcfa cnLu in her suieljr nXKn», 
' IVhiie, Moading riuiH, the coRtb is sped 
[ Viun end lo cmI a*k)wn the thread ; 
I mKSCe hear tlw^ 'mmI the darfcitess nov, 
' the Ikm stngghag with bis chain, 
like wing bear, tlte Lrtsiltng bo*r. 
While iurms of gaunt wolves howl uoftio : 
Who, ftum the huMtan funu iliruie. 

The true! Circe, ruthless queen t 
Hit! chajij;ed by phannacy malign. 

To bn^clin^ hide uiJ bestial mien. 
So. le*t the pious Trojjji train 
Such dire enormity sustain. 
The harbor should thev reach, or land 
On that inhospitable strain!. 
The Ocean-god indatcs their sails 
With breath of lavorable gales. 
And sjieeds their flight, and bears them safe 
Where angry waves no longer chafe. 
The sea was reddening wiih the dawn. 

The queen oi iiicrn, on high, 
Was seen in rosv chariot drawn, 

.■Vgainst a sadron »ky. 
When on the bosom of the deep 
The zephm dro^'t'cd at once to sleep, 
.\nd. -itruck with calm, the tired oars strain 
.Against the snii>oth uiimovitig main. 
Now from the ileep .-Kncas sees 
A might)- grove of glancing trees- 
Kntboweted amid liie sylvan scene 
Okl Tiber winds his banks between. 
And in the lap of Ocean pours 
His gulfv stream, his sandy stores. 
Around, gay birds of diverse wing. 
.\ccus!"n[i-d t^iys to fly or sing. 
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Were fluttering from spray to spray 
And soothing eiher with their lay. 
He bids his comrades turn aside, 

And landward set each vessel's head, 
And enters with triumphant pride 

The river's shadowy bed." 

On the completion of the iEneid, Virgil visited 
Greece. It was his intention to spend three years in 
that country, occupying himself in the revision of his 
epic, and in the study of philosophy. His health, 
which had been always delicate, failed so completely 
that he was no longer equal to the task. Desiring to 
see Italy once more, he consented to accompany 
Augustus, who was then returning from an expedition 
to the East • The voyage exhausted the remaining 
strength of the poet ; he landed at Brundusium, where 
he expired September 22, B.C. 19, in the fifty-first 
year of his age. He was buried near Naples, and his 
tomb is still to be seen about two miles from that city, 
on the road to Puteoli. 

It is said that Virgil directed in his will that the 
iEneid (probably only the last books) should be 
burned, as imperfect and unfinished. This Augustus 
would not permit. He gave the manuscript to Varus, 
Tucca, and Plotius, with instructions to expunge what- 
ever they thought proper, without adding anything of 
their own. This may account for the many unfinished 
lines in the latter portion of the poem. 

Considering his genius only, Virgil must be honored 
as the second epic poet of the world ; in high-toned 
morality and delicacy of sentiment he is undoubtedly 
the first. Living without reproach in a corrupt age, 
the purity of his heart has left its impress upon hi* 
works, which are also pervaded by a deep sense of 
natural religion. We cannot wonder at the almost 
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rn-CTCtit ftdmiradoii with vrhicli his character i 
wiitings were regarded by many of the Christie 
fathcT?, And the masters of the mediaeval scliools. 



Q. HORATIUS FLACCUS. 
^-as c. 

The character of lyric verse, more subjective thM 
any other species of composition, permits the poet to 
present his own personality' to the reader. Horace hu 
fully a«'ailcd himself of this freedom, and has left in 
bi» poems the material for a complete biography. 

Tbc fkthcr of the great Ij-ric poet was a freedman, 
hattng been, it is thought, a slave of some member of 
the Horatian family. In this connection, a few re- 
marks upon the class of libertini, or freedmen, may 
noi seem out of place. In the study of Roman his- 
tor)-, there is nothing which excites so much surprise 
,is thi" rapid dcgt-ncracy of that remarkable people. 
The cjusc usually assigned, the influx of wealth from 
the conquered East, docs not appear sufficient. The 
higher orders of the State, suddenly enriched, suffered 
no doubt from the corrupting influence, but the evil 
consequences could not have developed so soon among 
the masses. We must look rather to the influence 
which Roman law, and public opinion stronger than 
law, exercised upon the occupations of the middle and 

The pride of ch.aracter, inherent in everj' Roman, if 
it h,»d ils bcnelicial influence in presen ing the freedom 
of the Commons and maintaining the ascendency of 
Ihe Kcptiblic. was also productive of incalculable evil. 
W.ir and agriculture were the only occupations' con- 
sidered worthy of a Roman citizen. The senatorial 
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order was excluded by law from commercial pursuits ; 
its members were not even permitted to own vessels 
of a certain burden, lest they might be tempted to 
employ them in trade. Popular feeling went still 
further, and many of the most lucrative pursuits were 
held to be degrading, not merely to the least among 
the patricians, but to any free-born Roman. Cicero 
considers manufactures and retail trade as sordid and 
illiberal. Even higher callings, such as architecture. 
he regards with a doubtful eye, the camp and the farm 
being the only spheres in which he appreciates the 
dignity of labor. 

As a natural consequence of this feeling, the trades 
and mechanic arts were generally abandoned to for- 
eigners, or to freedmen who retained the servile spirit 
and the vices of their former state. As Rome ex- 
tended her dominions by conquest, this evil assumed 
continually larger proportions. Hordes of Eastern 
slaves filled, not only Rome, but every Italian and 
Sicilian town. Many of these wrought, even as slaves, 
in the various arts in which they were skilled ; as 
freedmen, they labored on their own account, gainin«y 
not only wealth, but the power and influence which 
follow surely in its train. 

In an ordinary state of society, a certain proportion 
of the middle class, becoming impoverished, sink to a 
level with the lowest, their places being filled by those 
among the people who rise, sometimes by a happy 
stroke of fortune, but more frequently by superior 
ability and enterprise. Such alternations produce a 
healthy circulation in the whole body, and preserve 
the national spirit in its full vigor. In Rome it was 
otherwise. The middle classes of the large cities, 
debarred in a great measure from industrial pursuits, 
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declined rapidly in wealth and influence. AOianea 
with wcalUiy frecdmen w ere not unfrequent ; amnog 
the lower classes these intennamages were so commoa 
as lo change the national type. The characteristics of 
the nobler European race disappeared, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time, the conquerors of the 
wofid, distinguished by their simple and rugged vir- 
tues, were represented by a servile and degraded 
people, whose highest aspirations were expressed in 
the popular cry : ' " Panem el Circcnses ! " — Bread, and 
the sports of the amphitheatre I 

This state of things was not without its effect upon 
the highest classes of Rome. While virtue and a 
spirit of independence are found in the ranks of the 
people, the aristocracy will be restrained, both by 
fear and shame, from exciting their indignation by 
degrading excesses. This check was wanting in the 
latter days of the Roman Commonwealth. The evil 
which Horace reproved in his satires grew unchecked, 
until Rome was sunk in the depths of moral corruption 
wjiich called forth the terrible denunciations of Juvenal. 

Among those who honored by their virtue the 
freedom which they had won, was the father of our 
poet. His occupation was that of coiictor, or collector 
of money from those who had made purchases at the 
public auctions. He was enabled by prudent industry 
to purchase a small estate near V'cnusia, on the con- 
fines of Lucania and Apulia. Here Horace was born, 
and his childhood, passed amid the natural beauties 
of a picturesque region, may have done much to foster 
his poetic taste. He relates an adventure of his child- 
hood in which wood doves performed the office attri- 
buted to the kindly robins in the story of the *' Chil- 
dren in the Wood : " 
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•* When from my nurse erewhile on Vultur's steep 
I stra/d beyond the bound. 
Of our small homestead's ground, 
Was I, fatigued with pFay, beneath a heap 
Of fresh leaves sleeping found, 

Strewn by the storied doves ; and wonder fell 

On all, their nest who keep 

On Acherontia's steep, 
Or in Forentum's low rich pastures dwell, 

Or Bantine woodlands deep. 

That safe from bears and adders in such place 

I lay, and slumbering smiled, 

O'erstrewn with myrtle wild, 
And laurel, by the god's peculiar grace 

No craven-hearted child" 

When the poet had attained his twelfth year his 
father brought him to Rome that he might enjoy 
better instruction than could be obtained at Venusia. 
He placed him under the tuition of one Orbilius, a 
famous grammarian — a somewhat formidable instruc- 
tor to the youth under his care, as we should judge 
from' the appellation, Plagosus Orbilius (the flogging 
Orbilius), by which he was generally known. The 
young student was so generously provided that \ic 
was able to associate on equal terms with boys of the 
highest rank. Of this, and of his father's solicitude 
for his moral and intellectual training, he thus speaks 
in Satire VI.: 



(C 



If none with avarice justly brand my fame, 
With sordidness, or deeds too vile to name ; 
If pure and innocent ; if dear (forgive 
These little praises) to my friends 1 live, 
My father was the cause, who, though maintained 
By a lean farm but poorly, yet disdamed 
The country school-master, to whose low care 
The mighty captain sent his high-born heir 
With satchel, copy-book, and pelf to pav 

14* 
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Tlie wretched teacher on ihe a]i))oinled day. 

To Rome by ihis bold fattier was 1 brought 

To learn ihose arts which well-born youths are taught ; 

So dre&iied, and so attended, you would swear 

I was some senator's expensive heir. 

Himself my guardian, of unblemished truth 

Among my tutors would attend my youth. 

And thus preseried my chastity of mind. 

That prime of virtues in its highest kind." 

— Francis. 
In another place he says : 

" The best of fathers on my youthful breast 
The deiesiaiion of a vice impressed 
By strong examples. Would he have me live 
Content with whalhi$ industry could give, 
In frugal, sparing sort -. ■ Behold, my son, 
Young Albius there, how wretchedly undone.' 
Yet no mean lesson is the spendthrift's fate 
To caution youth from squandering their estate." 

—Sat. IV., Ibid. 

Among the most amiable traits of the poet's char- 
acter is the affectionate reverence in which he held 
the memory of his virtuous parent. There is a truly 
noble spirit in the following lines, taken from the Sixth 
Satire, already quoted ; 

" Nor, while my senses hold, shall 1 repent 
Of such a father, nor with pride resent. 
As many do, the involuntary disgrace 
Not to be born of an illustrious race. 
But not with theirs my sentiments agree 
Nor l.iiigtuge ; for if nature should decree 
That we from any stated point might live 
Our former years, and to our choice should give 
The sires, to whom we wished to be allied ; 
Let oiht-rs choose to gratify their pride, 
While I, contented with my own, resign 
The titled honors of an ancient line." 

We can judj^c by the verses of thcpoet, particularly 
by his earlier odes, that when deprived of this wise 



goardiaa, he fell in to a great exicr.: with the ;iccrj- 
dous spirit of the a^. \Vc have abundant proof, 
also, that the esteem of rirtne was never whollv lost ; 
and we can feel assured that his eaxiV career, though 
far from blameless, may have appeared so, com- 
pared with the excesses which dis^aced the Rom. in 
youth. 

Horace was puisning his studies at Athens when 
the death of Julius Ca^ar changed the fortunes of the 
world. The young student, now about tu*ent>*-t«'o 
years of age, joined the army of Brutus, scr\nng in 
the rank of military* tribune. He confesses in one of 
his odes that when he fled from the field of Philippi 
he did not rally with his comrades, but that he threw 
away his shield, and sought only to provide for his 
own safety. 

Horace found, on his return to Rome, that his father 
was dead and that his patrimony had been confiscated* 
He obtained a situation as clerk in one of the public 
offices, but this occupation was distasteful to his pleas- 
ure-loving nature. It was then that, as Horace him- 
self tells us, audacious poverty drove him to write 
verses. His genius was soon recognized by Virgil, 
and when that great poet obtained for him the pro- 
tection of Maecenas, his fortunes were assured. 

Augustus looked kindly on the young poet, and 
Maecenas obtained for him a grant of the Sabine farm 
which he has immortalized in his verses. It occupied 
a sheltered position at the foot of Mt. Lucrelilis, about 
fifteen miles from Tibur (Tivoli), where Horace pos- 
sessed, later, a charming villa. Behind the hounc, A 
rill, the source of the river Degentia (Liccuza), (IowimI 
from the mountain side. This was the Hatuhtnian 
fountain, "more transparent than glass/* with whuso 
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sparkling waters the prudent poet was accustomed to 
temper his wine. 

The winter and early spring Horace usually spent 
in Rome, where he possessed a modest but agreeable 
dwelling on the heights of the Esquiline. When 
wearied with " the smoke, and noise, and magnificence 
of Rome," he repaired, sometimes to his villa at Ttbur. 
but more frequently to the Sabine farm, which was 
his favorite retreat. The estate was neither large nor 
fertile, but it sufficed for the poet's modest wants. 
Here, as the humor led, he sometimes devoted himself 
to close study, and again would pass long hours rc- 
cUninKby his favorite stream, indulging in revery and 
listening to the music of the shepherd's reed. At 
other times he sought a healthful exercise in the 
labors of the field, provoking the amusement of his 
rustic neighbors by his awkwardness at this unwonted 
toil. 

Horace was deservedly a favorite with his country 
friends. He loved to entertain the rural patriarchs 
of the district, who partook of his old wine, and 
delighted liim by their homely wisdom and traditional 
stories. His slaves were not forgotten, and the kindly 
master would often participate in the merriment which 
they indulged around the blazing fire. Friends from 
Rome were also glad to seek relaxation from graver 
cares, and to enliven with philosophy and harmless 
wit these reunions which Horace styles " Nights and 
-Suppers of the Gods." 

Loving ease and pleasure rather than power, Horace 
persistently declined the offers of Augustus, who 
would have taken him into his service as private sec- 
retary. The poet was too wise to be a courtier, and 
we must admire the met with which he accounts for 
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his unwillingness to trespass upon the favor of the 
emperor. In answer to a letter in which Augustus 
condescends to tax him with shunning his intimacy, 
Horace writes : 



" Since yon, great Caesar, singly wield the charge 
Of Rome's concerns, so manifold and large, — 
With sword and shield the commonwealth protect. 
With morals grace it, and with laws correct, — 
The bard, methinks, would do a public wrong. 
Who, having gained your ear, should keep it long." 

The poet was equally reluctant to employ his high 
gifts in extolling the exploits of the great. If we may 
trust Horace, Augustus was not easy to please in this 
particular, and without being averse to flattery, re- 
quired that it should be delicately prepared and dis- 
creetly administered. The poet compares him to a 
spirited horse, whom it is not safe to '* stroke with an 
awkward hand." 

Horace reverenced the marriage tie, and deplored, 
both as a man and a patriot, the growing laxity of 
morals in this particular. Of this feeling, his verses 
bear ample testimony. Whether he speaks of the 
wife of a patrician friend, or of the *' sunburnt bride " 
of the Apulian peasant, his appreciation of this sacred 
bond may be everywhere seen. Still, the freedom 
of the poet's bachelor's life was too agreeable to his 
temper to be lightly sacrificed, and he feared, perhaps, 
from the sad example of some among his friends, the 
tyranny of the dotata conjux,* the dowered wife. 



* The andent and lolemn form of marriage (matrimonium oonfarreationis) by which 
the wife became a member of her hu»band*s fiunily, and absolutely subject to his au- 
Verity, had passed almost into disuse. By the more simple and less indissoluble rite, 
the wife retained full control of her dower, and a considerable degree of perv>nal indo- 
pendence. In case of a patrician lady contracting marriage with a plebeian, the hus- 
band oocupt^ a really subordinate position in his own houMhold. He might bestow 
the name of his own obscure fiunily upon hb younger offspring, tut the oldest sjn bort 
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The happiness of Horace was first interrupted by 
the death of Virgil, ao event which he seems to have 
Telt taoiX deeply. That of his friend Tibullus soon 
followed, and these sad warnings awakened the epicu- 
rean poet to a keen sense of the frail tenure of life. 
The severest trial was. however, the loss of Mxcenas. 
In a verse addressed to this friend, whom he styles a 
" part of his soul," Horace declared that he could not 
long survive him. The words were prophetic, he 
expired a few weeks later, Nov. 27th, 8 B.C. His re- 
mains were laid near those of M^cenas on the Esqui- 
line HiU. 

The productions of Horace are divided into Odes, 
Epodes, Satires, and Epistles. The Odes are for the 
most part imil.^tions uf the Greek ; they want the 
fervor and lofty inspiration of the higher lyrics in 
that language, but are unsurpassed in grace, varied 
imagery, and felicity of expression. 

The versification is melodious, and Horace judged 
rightly when he rested his claims to immortality upon 
these his favorite productions. 

The m )st pleasing of the odes are those in which 
the poet describes the innocent pleasures of country 
life, or the bi.-,uities of nature, for which he always 
shows the kotniest appreciation. 

In the Satires Horace deals with the weaknesses and 
follies of men rather than with their vices and crimes. 
He smiles while he reproves, and appeals to good 
sense rather than to conscience. 

The Epistles and Satires are more genial and unre- 
strained than the other compositions of the poet. In 
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the epistles we see the character of Horace, his frank 
and amiable temper and his love of that independence 
which he would not sacrifice even for the gratification 
of his friend Maecenas. Replying to some require- 
ment of the latter, the poet expresses his resolve to 
renounce all the favors which he had received, if 
gratitude should demand in return any sacrifice of his 
freedom of thought and action. Among the epistles 
the most remarkable is that entitled Ars Poetica. 
It is addressed to the Pisos, and contains an outline 
of the history of the Greek drama. 

In the following verses the poet reproves the osten- 
tatious luxury which withdrew large tracts of land 
from the uses of agriculture to devote them to unpro- 
ductive pleasure grounds : 

ODE XV. 

** Gleaming on Baiae's golden shore, 
Yon marble domes their sunny wings expand ; 
And glittering villas crown the yellow strand ; 
But ah ! its wealthy harvests wave no more, 
The faithful ploughshare quits the encumbered land. 
Mark yon broad lakes their glittering bosoms spread. 
Wide, as the Lucrine wave, their waters sheen ; 
And lo 1 the solitary plane is seen, 
Spreading its broad and fruitless boughs of green. 
Where erst above the maple's social head, 
leaden with grapes, the tendrils wont to twine ; 
And thou, thy purple clusters shed. 
Oh 1 Italy's beloved vine I 

How rich the balm Favonius breathes, 

From banks with rose, and spicy myrtle set 1 

How (air his fragrant blossoms wreathes 

Of the dark-eyed violet. 

But, ah I the sons of joy forget 

(Who the fierce splendors of the summer sky^ 

In the green depth of laurel groves defy) ; 
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How autumn's ripening hand was »-ont to pour 
The orchard fniits from every golden Uee, 
And o'er the ruddy fallows smiled lo see 
The olive drop its fat and mellow shower. 

How stem old Cato's shaggy brows would bend ; 
How darkly glare our founder's angry look ; 
For ill could they, the conscript fathers, brook 
To sec yon marble porticos extend, 
Wooing the north his brceiy ^ades lo lend, 
From many a mountain nook. 

The green turf was their humble bed. 
Their costliest canopy the wild wood tree ; 
While its rich breast the marble quarry spread, 
And high the temple reared its stately h^d 
In honor of the deity." 

MtlTOROi 

ODE XXrV.— TO VIRGIL, 

' Wherefore restrain the tender tear? 
Why blush to weep for one so dear ? 
Sweet muse, of melting voice and lyre 
Do thou the mournful song inspire. 
Quintiiiiis — sunk to endless rest, 
With Death's eternal sleep oppressed I 
Oh ! when shall ^aiih, of soul sincere, 
Of Justice pure the sister fair. 
And Modesty, unspotted maid. 
And Truth, in artless guise arrayed, 
Among the race of human kind 
An equal to Qiiintilius lind 7 
How did the good, the virtuous mourn 
And pour their sorrows o'er the urn ? 
But Virgil ! thine the loudest strain ; 
Yet all thy pious grief is vain. 
In vain dost thou the gods implore 
Thy love, Quintilius, to restore ; 
Whom on far other terms they gave, 
By nature fated to the grave. 
What though thou canst the lyre command, 
And sweep its tones with softer hand 
Than Orpheus, whose harmonious song 
Once drew the listening trees along. 
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Yet ne^er returns the vital heat 
The shadowy form to animate 
For when the ghost-compelling god 
Forms his black troops with horrid rod. 
He will not, lenient to the breath 
Of prayer, unbar the gates of death. 
'Tis hard, but patience must endure 
And soothe the woes it cannot cure." 

— FRANas. 

ODE XnL— TO THE BANDUSIAN FOUNT. 

*' Ye waves, that gushing fall with purest stream, 
Bandusian fount ! to whom the products sweet 

Of richest wines belong, 

And fairest flowers of spring ; 
To thee a chosen victim will I slay, 
A kid, who, glowing in lascivious youth. 

Just blooms with budding horn. 

And, in vain thought elate. 
Yet destines future war ; but ah ! too soon 
His reeking blood with crimson shall enrich 

Thy pure translucent flood. 

And tinge thy crystal clear. 
Thy sweet recess the sun in mid-day hour 
Can ne'er invade, thy streams the labored ox 

Refresh with cooling draught. 

And glad the wandering herds. 
Thy name shall shine, with endless honors graced. 
While on my shell I sing, the nodding oak, 

That o'er thy cavern deep 

Waves his embowering head." 

— ^J. Warton. 



LIVY. 

BXnS^AJy, X7. 

Titus Livius was born at Patavium, now Padua. He 
received his education in his native city, where he led 
a tranquil life, undisturbed by the violent dissensions 
that followed the assassination of Julius Csesar. He 
caine to Rome during the reign of Augustus, and 
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enjoyed t'nc f.ivor and patroaage of that emperor, who 
was content to overlook the historian's declared par- 
tiality for Pompey. Livy died tn his native city, to 
which he had retired on the death of his imperial 
patron. 

The only extant work of this author is his History 
of Rome, called by himself " Annals." It consisted 
o{ one hundred and forty-two books, of which thirty- 
five remain entire — of the rest we have only abridg- 
ments. If we consider Livy as a historian only, he 
is not entitled to any high praise. His work is little 
more than a historical romance \ but for that very 
reason it was suited to the spirit of the time in which 
he wrote. 

Rome was mistress of the world ; conquest had 
completed its work ; the horrors of civil war had 
passed, and there was, as yet, no symptom of decay. 
The Augustan rule, miid and paternal, encouraged 
art and refinement, and secured to all tlie blessing of 
a long-wished-for peace. It was a time when Rome, 
happy in a glorious present, might look back into the 
past, reviewing each step by which the wondrous 
fabric of her poiver had grown to overshadow the 
habitable earth. The Roman looked for paneg>'ric 
rather than criticism, for a grand and thrilling narrative 
rather than an accurate record of events, and in these 
requirements Livy was the historian of the time. He 
wrote of Rome's greatness as a bard might sing at a 
Joyous banquet, mingling various incidents, disaster, 
and success ; but all tending to a happy consummation, 
to the glory of the race whose exploits were the sub- 
ject of his lay. 

At the time when Livy composed his Annals, there 
were still preserved in the Capitol three thousand 
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brazen tablets, on which were engraved authentic 
public records, dating back almost to the foundation 
of the city. The Annals of the Pontifex Maximus 
had been digested in eighty books, and records of 
the civil magistrates, equally authentic, were at his dis- 
posal. Incredible as it seems, Livy did not care to 
profit by the rich fund of material which lay ready 
prepared for his work. If he quotes from these 
records it is generally at second hand, making use of 
the investigations of more diligent writers ; even this 
is done in a careless manner. When Polybius pre- 
pared to write of the invasion of Hannibal, he trav- 
ersed himself the passes by which the Carthaginian 
entered Italy. Livy follows his account, but so neg- 
ligently that he makes Hannibal to have crossed by 
the Alpis Cotta instead of by the Alpis Graia, or 
Little St. Bernard. It is unnecessary to say that Livy 
is everywhere a Roman, and that facts must be stub- 
born indeed when he is obliged to leave his country- 
men in fault. 

Of his love for legends we cannot speak severely. 
They were generally founded on popular tradition, 
and are so charmingly told, that we would not blame 
the historian who has added this harmless romance to 
his more serious annals. 

With the defects of which we have spoken, Livy is 
still one of the most attractive of historians. His 
style is almost faultless. There is a life and freshness 
about his descriptions, and the reader will always 
sympathize in the enthusiasm with which he relates 
the wonderful story of his country's fortunes. 
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Albitis Tibullus was a Roman knight, the friend 
and familiar companion of Horace, Ovid, and other 
writers. During the civil troubles, he served under 
Brutus and Cassius, and was engaged in the battle of 
Philippi, after which, despairing of the Repubhc, he 
retired to his country-seat at Pedum. In this peace- 
ful retreat the poet spent the best and happiest days 
of a brief life, occupied principally in literary pursuits. 

The verses of Tibullus, although tainted by the cor- 
rupt spirit of his age, are admired for an easy and 
flowing simplicity. This appears particulariy in the 
passages which treat of domestic affection or of the 
love of nature and of country life. Horace thus de- 
scribes his friend in one of his Epistles: 

" Albius ! in whom my satires find 
A critic, most sincere and kind, 
What dost thou now on Pedan plains? 
Write vetse, outvying Cassius' strains ? 
Steal, silent, through the healthful wood, 
With thoughts that fit the wise and good? 
Thou art not body without mind ; 
The gods to thee a form assigned, 
But form with sense and worth combined ; 
Have given thee wealth, with art to know 
How best to use what ihey bestow, 
Then what could fondest nurse — what more — 
For her dear foster-child — implore. 
Of wit and eloquence possest. 
In health, grace, fame, and station blest, 
A hospitable board, with frionils. 
And means sufficient for his ends ? " 

—Book I.; Epistle IV. 
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PROPERTIUS. 

5»-M B.C. 

There is but little known of the life of this poet. 
He was a friend of Tibullus, and the verses of both 
v/i iters bearing the same general character, critics 
have instituted comparisons between them, varying, as 
now one, or now the other, may be preferred. 



OVID. 

B.C, 43-19 A.D. 

Ovidius Naso was born at Sulmo (now Sulmona), a 
town about ninety miles from Rome, in the year ren- 
dered so sadly memorable by the murder of Cicero. 
The father of the poet belonged to an equestrian 
family, and as his estates devolved necessarily upon 
his eldest son, he desired that the second should apply 
himself to the study of eloquence, the profession of a 
pleader being then the surest road to wealth. 

Ovid attained some success as an orator, although 
his eloquence was never of a high order. His older 
brother dying, he found himself in a position of ease 
and even affluence, and profited by the circumstance 
to renounce the bar and the tumult of public life. 
Ovid now devoted himself to literary pursuits with a 
success which surpassed his fondest expectations. 
His verses were sung in the streets— recited in the 
theatres amid bursts of applause ; and he enjoyed 
with these popular triumphs the favor of Augustus 
and the friendship of the greatest men of Rome. His 
hours of retirement were spent, sometimes in a 
charming villa near his native town, but more fre- 
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queatly in a splendid mansion on the CapttoliV 
Hill. 

Unhappily, the popular poet, not content with tiw 
nobler pleasures of fame and friendship, plunged with- 
out restraint into all the vices and dissipation of which 
the great capital was the centre. It does not appear 
that this conduct had any influence in depriving hitn 
of the favor of the emperor. His sudden and terrible 
fall has been ascribed to various causes, and much 
ingenious conjecture has been wasted upon tlie sub- 
ject. Some have supposed that he was involuntarily s 
witness of disorders in the emperor's family, and that 
the sentence of banishment was the penalty of some 
indiscretion on the subject. This view is (supported 
by certain expressions of the poet, in writing from 
his place of e.xile. He speaks of his offence as a 
" folly," " an involuntary error." Others have attri- 
buted his disgrace to the enmity of Tiberius ; but all 
are agreed that the reason given by the emperor to 
the Senate— the immorality of the poet's verses — was 
a pretext which was not even intended to deceive. 

In the decree of banishment there was one mitigat- 
ing circumstance : the estates of Ovid were not con- 
fiscated. In every other respect the sentence was 
executed with the utmost severity. The desolate 
vill.ige of Tomi (Tcmiswar), situated near the mouth 
of the Danube, where the Scythian desert stretches 
down to the Euxine, was the appointed abode of the 
gay and luxurious poet. One wretched night was 
allowed for preparation. In vain the faithful wife 
pleaded for permission to share her husband'.s exile ; 
her request was harshly denied. The unhappy poet 
was utterly dismayed by the blow which had fallen so 
tinexpectedly upon him, and the friends who had 
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assembled for a last farewell strove in vain to arouse 
in him some display of that firmness which was so 
seldom wanting in a Roman. After a night of irreso- 
lution, Ovid departed at break of day, his dress dis- 
ordered, and with dishevelled hair. A toilsome jour- 
ney brought him to the spot of whose horrors he has 
left us a graphic picture in the letters, appropriately 
called Tristia, which he addressed to various friends. 

The barbarians with whom Ovid was now obliged 
to associate were dressed in the skins of wild beasts, 
while their shaggy locks and untrimmed beards lent 
an added horror to their aspect. The fields were 
without grain ; no vines clad the mountain sides ; trees 
even were wanting, and a stunted growth of absinthum 
(wormwood) was all that relieved the nakedness of 
the dreary plain. In this abode the life of Ovid was 
protracted for nine years. Every effort to soften the 
anger of Augustus proved utterly fruitless. On the 
accession of Tiberius, the unhappy exile endeavored 
by abject supplications to obtain, if not pardon, a 
change of abode which might be a mitigation of his 
sufferings. He even wrote a poem to celebrate the 
apotheosis of Augustus, and erected a temple in 
which he offered incense to the deceased emperor. 

Tiberius proved implacable, and the constitution of 
Ovid, enervated by a life of voluptuous ease, suc- 
cumbed under the weight of bodily and mental suffer- 
ing. His last wish was that his remains might be 
carried to Rome ; but even this was denied. He was 
laid in Scythian soil, and the barbarous Gets raised a 
monument to mark the spot. 

To the private character of Ovid we have already 
alluded. It has left its impress on all his works, par- 
ticulHrly on the earlier productions, which Augustus 
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made a merit of removing from the public libraries. 
Of these poems, with their defects and beauties, it is 
not necessary now to speak. The fame of Ovid rests 
entirely on tlie Melamorphoses, a work which he 
probably composed between his fortieth and fiftieth 
years. It consists of stories of transformations drawn 
from Greek and Roman mythology, with perhaps 
some intermingling of Latin and Etruscan fables. The 
poet, beginning with a description of primeval Chaos 
and of the Creation, gives a history of the Four Ages 
and of Deucalion's Flood, etc. He then continues 
the mythological story in a series of episodes, each 
involving some transformation, until the work closes 
with the metamorphosis of Julius CKsar into a star. 

This poem is distinguished by an endless variety of 
scene and incident ; there is at times an over-luxu- 
riance of thought and expression, but the comparisons 
of the poet are always pleasing, and his descriptions 
are equally admirable whether he places before our 
eyes the palace of the Sun, or depicts the humble 
cottage of Philemon. The Metamorphoses had not 
yet received the last touches of the author's hand 
when he received the decree of exile. In the first 
tumult of despair, he committed the manuscript to the 
flames. Other copies existed in the possession of 
friends, and thus was preserved the only production of 
Ovid whose loss the world might reasonably regret 

CREATION OF THE WORLD. 

" Of bodies changed to various forms I sing : 
Ye gods, from whom ihese iiiiracles did spring. 
Inspire my numbers with celestial heat. 
Till I my long laborious work complete ; 
And add perpetual lerior 10 my rhymes, 
Deduced from Nature's bitih to Cesar's tinier 
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Before die seas, and this terrestxial ball. 
And heaven's high canopy that covers all, 
One was the face of Nature ; if a face ; 
Rather a rude and indigested mass ; 
A lifeless lump, un fashioned and unfhuned, 
Of jarring seeds, and justly Chaos named. 
No sun was lighted up the world to view, 
No moon did yet her blunted horns renew. 
Nor yet was earth suspended in the sky. 
Nor poised, did on her own foundations lie, 
Nor seas about the shores their arms had thrown ; 
But earth, and air, and water were in one. 
Thus air was void of light, and earth unstable, 
And water's dark abyss unnavigable. 
No certain form on any was impressed ; 
All were confused, and each disturbed the rest. 
But God, or Nature while they thus contend. 
To these intestine discords put an end. 
Then earth from air, and seas from earth, were driven, 
And grosser air sunk from ethereal heaven. 
The force of fire ascended first on high, 
And took its dwelling in the vaulted sky ; 
Then air succeeds, in lightness next to fire. 
Whose atoms from inactive earth retire ; 
Earth sinks beneath, and draws a numerous th - g 
Of ponderous, thick, unwieldly seeds along. 
About her coasts unruly waters roar, 
And, rising on a ridge, insult the shore." 

— Drvden. 

CREATION OF MAN. 

'^ A creatiu'e of a more exalted kind 
Was wanting yet, and then was man designed ; 
Conscious of thought, of more capacious breatt, 
For empire formed, and fit to rule the rest : 
Whether with particles of heavenly fire 
The God of nature did his soul inspire. 
Or earth, but now divided from the sky, 
And pliant, still retained the ethereal energy, 
Which wise Prometheus tempered into paste, 
And, mixed with living streams, the godlike image cast 
Thus, while the mute creation downward bend 
Their sight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
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Man looks aloft, and with erected ejm 
Beholds his own hcrcdilaiy skies. 
From such rude principles our forin began, 
And earth was metamorphosed into man." 

—IhH 

HOUSE OF SLEEP. 

" Deep in a cavern dwells the drowsy god. 
Whose gloomy mansion, nor the rising sun. 
Nor setting, visits, nor the hghtsome noon : 
Gut lazy vapors ronnd the region fly. 
Perpetual twilight, and a doubtful sky ; 
No crowing cock does there his wings display. 
Nor with ms horny bill provoke the day. 
Not watchhil dogs, nor the more wakeful gees^ 
Disturb with nightly noise the sacred peace. 
Nor beasts of nature, nor the tame are nigh. 
Nor trees with tempests rocked, nor human cry, 
But safe repose, without an air of breath. 
Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. 
An arm of Lethe, with a gentle flow. 
Arising upwards from the rock below, 
The palace moats, and o'er the pebbles creeps, 
And with soft murmurs calls the coming sleeps. 
Around its entry nodding poppies grow. 
And all cool simples that sweet rest bestow ; 
Night from the plants their sleepy virtue drains. 
And passing, sheds it on the silent plains. 
No door there was, the unguarded house to keep. 
On creaking hinges turned, to break his sleep. 
But in a gloomy court was raised a bed. 
Stuffed with black plumes, and on an ebon 'stead ; 
Black was the covering too, where lay the god, 
And slept supine, his limbs displayed abroad. 
About his head fantastic visions fly, 
Which various images of things supply. 
And mock their forms, the leaves on trees not more, 
Nor bearded ears in fields, nor sands upon tlie shore, 
The virgin entering bright, indulged the day 
To the brown cave, and brushed the dreams away." 
—Ibid, 
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PLINY THE ELDER. 

83-79 A.D, 

Secundus Caius Plinius, a distinguished naturalist 
and historian, was born of a noble family in the ninth 
year of the reign of Tiberius, A.D. 23. 

Pliny was educated at Rome, where he enjoyed 
every advantage that the capital afforded. At the 
age of twenty-two he went to Africa, where he resided 
some time. While yet young, he served in the 
Roman army in Germany, and held a command in 
the cavalry under Lucius Pomponius. In the inter- 
vals of military service he explored the country as 
far as the sources of the Danube and the German 
Ocean. At this time, also, Pliny wrote his first work, 
a treatise on the use of the javelin by cavalry (De 
Jaculatione Equestri). He afterwards practised as a 
pleader at the Roman bar ; but it would seem that he 
retired from public life during the reign of Nero, and 
resided at Comum his birthplace, where the Plinian 
family had large estates. Here he superintended the 
education of his nephew, and devoted himself to 
literary pursuits. 

It is doubtful at what period Pliny received the 
appointment of procurator of Spain ; but it seems 
probable that he remained in that county during the 
civil wars of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, and the first 
years of Vespasian. We learn from his works that he 
resided some time in the south of Gaul. 

In the year A.D. 79 Pliny was at Misenum, being 
in command of the Roman fleet on that coast. On 
the afternoon of the 24th of August, his sister Plinia 
(mother of Pliny the Younger) called his attention to 
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a cload of aausual form and dze, whkh rose, as they 1 
KsccrtAined later, from ihe summit of Mt Vesuvioi.' [ 
Earthquakes were frequent in the neighborhood ; but I 
there seems to have been no record, either from histoiy I 
or tradition, of any eruption of the mountain itsdf. 

Pliny wished to %'iew the phenomenon nearer, and I 
Qrdcrcd a tight vessel to be got in readiness that he 1 
might cross the bay. As he was about to sail, be | 
received intelligence of the danger of some friends, 
whose villa lay at the foot of the mountain. He 
solved, therefore, to go to the rescue of these, and of 
others who were exposed to equal danger, there bdog 
no means of escape unless by sea. He landed near 
the mountain ; and the next day, while endeavoring, 
regardless of persona! danger, to conduct a party of 
fugitives to embark, he was overcome by the sulphur- 
ous vapor and fell dead on the shore. His body was ' 
discovered three days later, uninjured, and in a posture 
more resembling sleep than death. 

Pliny wrote much ; but the only work of any im- 
portance which remains to us is a natural history in 
thirty-seven books. This work displays a vast amount 
of research, but little discrimination. There is an en- 
tire absence of scientific arrangement; and truth and 
fable are mingled in a manner which destroys the 
authority of the whole. When the reader has been 
entertained with accounts of Martichori (animals with 
human heads and the tails of scorpions), etc., etc., he 
is less inclined to rely on the details given of more 
ordinary creatures. 

Pliny is more interesting when he treats of philo- 
sophical subjects ; he is always grave and dignified, 
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and shows everywhere a horror of cruelty and base- 
ness, and a profound contempt for the spirit of luxury 
which caused such deep corruption among the Roman 
people. 

An extract from a letter of the younger Pliny will 
give some idea of his application to study : 

" From the twenty-third of August he began to study at 
midnight, and through the winter he continued to rise at 
one, or latest at two in the morning, and often at twelve. 
Sleep he could always command; it used often to come 
upon him and leave him in the midst of his books. Before 
daybreak he would go to the Emperor Vespasian, who also 
worked at night, and thence to his official duties. On re< 
turning home he gave what time remained to study. After 
taking a light meal, as our forefathers used to do, he would 
often in summer, if he had leisure, recline in the sun, and 
have a book read to him. He read nothing without making 
extracts ; for he used to say you could get some good from 
the worst book. After reading in the sun he generally had 
a cold bath, then a light meat, and a very short nap, after 
which, as if he were beginning another day, he would study 
till dinner time. During dinner a book was read to him, 
and he made notes upon it as it went on. I remember one 
of his friends once stopping the reader, who had pronounced 
a word incorrectly, and making him repeat it. My uncle 
said to him : * Did you not understand the word ? ' * Yes,* 
he replied- * Why then did you stop him ? We have lost 
more than ten lines by this interruption.* While travelling 
he threw aside every care and gave himself up to study ; a 
secretary always attended him in his chariot, with a book 
and writing-tablets. Even in Rome -he used with the same 
view to be carried in a litter. I remember he once rebuked 
me for taking a walk. * You might,* said he, *• have managed 
not to lose those hours.* It was by this intense applicition 
that he completed so great a number of books, and left me, 
besides, a hundred and sixty volumes of extracts, written on 
both sides of the leaf and in the minutest hand.*' 
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PUNY THE YOUNGER. 



Caius Plinius Cxcilius Secundus, nephew of the 
preceding, was born at Comum, a.d. 62. His father, 
Caius Cscilius, died while he was yet a child, and his 
education was conducted by his uncle, who inspired 
him with no small share of his own taste for liteisry 
pursuits. 

Pliny was in his eighteenth year at the time of his 
uncle's death. He describes the terrible scenes attend- 
ant on the great eruption in one of his letters, froa. 
which we take the folloiving extract. 

He had refused to accompany his uncle on his 
expedition across the bay, not wishing to interrupt 
the studies in which he was engaged. After speaking 
of the terrors of the ensuing night, he thus describes 
his flight with his mother from Misenum : 

" When we were clear of [he buildings, we stopped. Tlien 
we had to endure the sight of many marveUoiis, many dread- 
ful things. The chariots which wc had directed to be 
brought out moved about in opposite direcfions, though the 
ground was perfectly level ; even when scotched with stones 
they did not remain in the same place. Besides this, we saw 
the sea retire into itself, seeming to be driven back by the 
trembling movement of the earth. The shore had distinctly 
advanced, and many marine animals were left high and diy 
upon the sands. Behind us was a dark and dreadful cloud, 
wliich, as it was broken by rapid zigzag flashes, revealed be- 
hind it variously shaped masses of flame : these last were like 
sheet lightning, though on a larger scale. Then our friend 
from Spain addressed us more urgently than ever. 'If your 
brother,' he said, ' if your uncle is alive, he wishes you 10 be 
saved ; if he has perished, he certainly wished you to survive 
him. If so, why do you hesitate to escape ? ' We answered 
that we could not endure to think of our own safety while wc 
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were doubtful of his. He stayed for no more, but rushed off, 
speeding from the danger. It was not long before the cloud we 
had seen began to descend upon the earth and cover the sea. 
It had already surrounded the island of Capraea, and had shut 
from our view the promontory of Misenum. My mother 
urged, besought, even commanded me to fly as best I could. 
I might do so, she said, for I was young ; she, from age and 
corpulence, could move but slowly; but she would die con- 
tent if she did not bring death on me. 1 replied that I 
would not seek safety except in her company. 1 clasped her 
hand, and compelled her to go with me. She yielded re- 
luctantly, and reproached herself continually for delaying me. 
Ashes began to fall ; but, as yet, in small quantities. I 
looked behind me ; a heavy, dark mist seemed to be follow- 
ing us, spreading itself over the country like a cloud. * Let 
us turn out of the way,' I said, * whilst we can still see, lest 
we be trodden under foot by the throngs that accompany us. 
We had scarcely sat down, when night was upon us ; — not 
such as we have when there is no moon, nor when the sky is 
cloudy, but such as there is in some closed room, when the 
lights are extinguished. You might hear the shrieks of 
women, the monotonous wailing of children, the shouts of 
men. Many were raising their voices, and seeking to recog- 
nize by the voices that replied, parents, children, husbands, 
or wives. Some were loudly lamenting their own fate, 
others were mourning for their friends. Some even prayed 
for death, in the fear of what they prayed for. Many lifted 
their hands in prayer to the gods ; more were convinced that 
there were no gods at all, and that the final endless night of 
which we have heard had come upon the world. It grew 
somewhat light, a proof that fire was approaching; but it 
stopped at a considerable distance. Then came darkness 
again, and a heavy fall of ashes. Again and again we stood 
up and shook them off; otherwise we should have been 
covered by them, and even crushed by the weight. I might 
boast that in so great a peril not a sigh, not a word of fear 
escaped me ; had I not been convinced that I was perishing 
in company with the universe, and the universe with me, — 
a miserable, and yet a mighty solace in death." 

Pliny appeared as a pleader at the Roman bar at 
the early age of nineteen. He was already admired 
for the eloquence which seems to have been his most 
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strildag gift. He served as tribune in S>Tia, and hdd 
later mioy important offices. Durinp tbc reign of 
Domitian. Etiny had the grief to see the best and 
Doble&t men la Rome, many of them his intimate 
friends, sacrificed to the rage of the tj*rant- Fearing 
to share their fate, he left Rome and passed several 
years in retirement. A passage in one of his letters 
informs us of the manner in which he sought consoU- 
tion: 

" I find iny yoj and my solace in literature. There is no 
gladness that ihia cannot increase, no sorronr thai it caonot 
Wucn. TnniUed as 1 am by the ill-heaUh of my wife, \sf 
ti»e dangerotu condition — sotnetimes, alas ! by the death— 
of my friends I Sy >o my studies as the one alleviation of my 
fears. They do me this service— they make nic understand 
tuy troubles better, and bear them more patienlly." 

Notwithstanding the effort which Pliny made to 
avoid the suspicions of Domitian, he was denounced 
for some imaginary crime, and his life was saved only 
by the death of that emperor, which occurred A.D. 96. 
Nerva and Trajan recalled him to public life, and he 
filled the office of administrator of the public treasury. 
During this time he writes to a friend : 

" I am occupied by the duties of my office, a most im- 
portant and a most troublesome one. I sit in front of the 
tribunal; I countersign documents; I settle accounts; I 
write a vast amount of the most illiterate literature." 

Pliny was in his forty-second year when he was 
appointed by Trajan to the government of Bithynia. 
His letters to the emperor, and the replies of that 
prince, prove the extent to which centralization was 
carried in the Roman empire. It has been thought 
that the manner in which Pliny consults and reports 
on every detail shows him to have been deficient in 
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strength of character and self-reliance. It is more 
reasonable to suppose that he knew his master, and 
conducted the government according to his instruc- 
tions. Of this minute supervision we have a curious 
example. A destructive fire had occurred in Nico- 
media, and Pliny observed that there were no proper 
arrangements for supplying water, or contending in 
any way against the progress of the flames. He drew 
up the plan of a regular Are company, to be limited 
to one hundred and fifty members. This project, sub- 
mitted duly to the emperor, was condemned. Trajan 
observes that there is always danger in organizations, 
whatever the original design may be. 

We cannot omit noticing the celebrated letter in 
which Pliny consults Trajan as to the action to be 
taken with regard to the Christians ; a question which, 
as he says, extends to persons of all ranks and ages, 
and even of both sexes. He seems inclined to moder- 
ation, and informs the emperor that he could discover 
nothing against the Christians more than an absurd 
and excessive superstition. He says, that to every 
interrogratory, even under torture^ 

" They aflfinned that the whole of their guilt, or their error 
was, that they met on a certain stated day, before it was light, 
and addressed themselves in a form of prayer to Christ, as 
to some God, binding themselves by a solemn oath, not 
for the purposes of any wicked design, but never to commit 
any fraud, theft, or adultery ; never to falsify their word, nor 
deny a trust when they should be called upon to deliver it 
up ; after which, it was their custom to separate and then 
reassemble, to partake in common of an innocent repast." 

The reply of Trajan is hardly consistent with his 

character for justice or wisdom. He advises Pliny 

not to have any search made for Christians, but to 

punish them when denounced before his tribunal He 

IS* 
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adds, however, a praiseworthy caution against anODf' 
mo us accusers. 

It is supposed that Pliny died A.D. no. in the 
forty-ninth year of his age. He is chiefly known to 
us by his letters, selected and published by himself. 
The studied, and sometimes even affected style <if 
these, seems to show that they were intended for pos- 
terity' rather than for the individuals to whom they were 
addressed. They contain, however, much that is inter- 
esting ; and, excepting Cicero, there is no other writef 
who makes us so familiarwith the manners and customs 
of the Romans, their social habits, and the details of 
private life, particularly among the higher classes. 

We find more than one curious notice of the public 
readings with which the Roman authors were accus- 
tomed to favor their friends before the publication of 
any work. Books were much cheaper in the time of 
Pliny than during the middle ages, when learning was 
slowly reviving from the ruin brought about by the 
inroads of the barbarians. Still, when we remember 
that all books were in manuscript, written without 
punctuation marks, capitals, or any separation be- 
tween the words, we can understand that to read at 
first sight, with ease and fluency, required a fair de- 
gree of practice. Hence authors were wont to intro- 
duce their works to the public by reading, either the 
whole or a selected portion, to as large an audience as 
they could conveniently assemble. 

Men of opulence, like Pliny, gave readings in their 
own houses ; those whose dwellings were not suffi- 
ciently spacious, were accommodated in the house of 
some wealthy patron. There were many at Rome 
distinguished by their kindness in this respect. Piiny 
informs us that a certain patrician not only lends a 
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suitable room, but that he takes care to furnish it for 
the occasion, to fill the outer benches with his own 
freedmen, and to place here and there loud-voiced 
friends ready to applaud. 

In two of Pliny's letters, we have a minute descrip- 
tion of his summer and winter villas ; in others we 
learn the manner in which he and his friends passed 
their leisure in these elegant retreats. 

Pliny expresses much contempt for the vulgar dis- 
play made at Rome by men newly enriched, often by 
the most dishonorable means. At a certain enter- 
tainment which he was obliged to attend, he and 
other persons of rank were served with the rarest 
wines, and the most luxurious viands ; simpler fare 
was placed before the less distinguished guests ; while 
the freedmen, who occupied the lower end of the hall, 
had to be content with sour wine and unpalatable 
food. To a question addressed to Pliny by one of 
those present, he replied that at his table all fared 
alike ; that when he invited his freedmen to dine, he 
forgot their former condition, and remembered only 
that they were his guests. 

The house of Pliny was a favorite resort of the 
literary men of Rome, and his entertainments owed 
much of their charm to the easy cordiality of the host, 
and the intellectual conversation which enlivened the 
repast. Pliny says to a friend who had absented him- 
self from a dinner: " I will bring an action against 
you, and I will lay my damages at a very high 
amount ; " and again in the same letter : ** You may 
have a more splendid and expensive dinner in many 
houses ; there is not one in which you can dine with 
more cheerful accompaniments, and feel yourself more 
at ease than in mine." 
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Pliny was a devoted husband, a kind master, and i 
generous patron. His second wife, Calphumia, was a 
graceful and accomplished woman. She studied after 
her marriage, that she might sympathize in her hus- 
band's tastes; and she was, as may be supposed, 
among his most enthusiastic admirers. We learn 
from one of his letters that she would never consent 
to lose a word of his public readings. Screened by a 
curtain where she could see and listen unobserved, 
she watched the countenances of the auditors, and 
drank in with rapture the frequent bursts of applause. 

Pliny was an able and successful pleader, and his 
services were sought in the most important causes. 
After the death of Domitian, he showed no little, 
courage by insisting on the prosecution of the more 
infamous among the public informers. In taking this 
course, he was equally influenced by a sense of public 
justice, and a desire to avenge the death of his friends 
who had perished by their means. 

We cannot ascribe to the younger Pliny the elo- 
quence of Cicero, nor the genius of the greater authors 
of his country ; but we have dwelt with pleasure on 
his character, because it presents to us the most 
finished type of the Roman gentleman, — one who 
would be acknowledged as such among the highest 
and noblest of any age or country. 



SUETONIUS. 

J. C. Paulinus Suetonius, a distinguished com- 
mander. He was the first Roman general who crossed 
Mt. Atlas with an army. He wrote a history of his 
African campaign. 
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Tranquillus Suetonius, a Roman historian, contem- 
porary and friend of the younger Pliny. By his favor 
he was advanced to office under the. Emperor Trajan ; 
he also served for some time as secretary to Adrian. 
The principal work of this writer is a biography of 
the first twelve Caesars. St. Jerome remarks that 
Suetonius traces the characters of these princes '' with 
the same freedom with which they lived." His style 
is simple and correct, but without ornament. 



STATIUS. 

FLOURISHED A.D. 85. 

Publius Papinius Statins, a Latin epic poet, was 
born at Naples, A.D. 61. His father, who was him- 
self a poet, taught literature at Naples, but went 
afterwards to Rome, where he became one of the 
preceptors of the young Domitian. This prince con- 
ceived a friendship for the son of his tutor ; and we 
have among the poems of Statins a complimentary 
effusion addressed to Domitian, on the erection of an 
equestrian statue in his honor. 

While still very young. Statins composed a tragedy 
called Agave ; but was induced by poverty to sell the 
production to Paris, a famous comedian, and a favorite 
of Domitian, who brought it out as his own composi- 
tion. Statins married, at the age of nineteen, Claudia, 
the daughter of a musician. She was a woman of 
considerable attainments, and the poet always speaks 
of her in terms of respect and affection. Disgusted 
with the luxury and vices of the Romans, Statins re- 
tired to a small estate near Naples, where he died the 
following year, A.D. 96. 

This poet acquired great reputation at Rome by his 
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ikiD in compodDg extcmpontncoasly on every Tarietjr 
of subject. He has left an epic poem called Tlieb^is, 
and the lint portion of another. Achilles, which he did 
not live to complete. The Thebajs is founded on the 
story of the sons of CEdipus, a subject already treated 
by the greatest among the classic poets. With these, 
Statius could not hope to compete. Juvenal, never- 
theless, speaks of his poem with commendation : 

"When Siotius fixed a morning to recite 
His Thebaid to the town, with what delight 
Tbey flocked to bear ! with what fond rapture hung 
On the sweet strains made sweeter by his tongue." 

His productions are graceful, and display much skill 
in versification ; but wanted the (ire of true genius : 



"Say, why those gentle looks should changed appear? 
Why hangs the cloud uiKin that forehead clear? 
Is it, that thoughts of Naples move my breast. 
And native fields invite my age to rest ? 
But wherefore sad ? No wanton lightness thine ; 
Not to the cirque thy fond regrets incline. 
Beat by the rapid race ; nor shouts, that roll 
From the thronged theatre, pervade thy soul. 
But thy cool shade of life is dear to thee ; 
Joys Lind(.'grading ; modest probity. 
Whi:her could ocean's waves my bark convey, 
Nor thou be found companion of my way ? 
Yes — did I seek to lix my mansion drear 
Where polar ice congeals th' inclement year; 
Where the seas darken round far Thule's isle ; 
Or unapproached recedes the head of Nile ; 
Thyvoice would cheer nie on. May that kind Power, 
Who joined our hands when in thy beauty's flower, 
Still, when the blooming years of life decline, 
Prolong the blessing, and preserve thee mine 1 " 
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QUINTUS CURTIUS. 

FLOURISHED IN FIRST OR SECOND CENTURY OF OUR BRA, 

This writer has left a work entitled '* Exploits of 
Alexander the Great" It consisted originally of ten 
books, but the first two and portions of the fifth and 
sixth are now lost. Quintus Curtius is an entertaining 
and agreeable writer ; the speeches with which he di- 
versifies his narrative are models of their kind, and 
his descriptions are also much admired. As a his- 
torian, nevertheless, he is but little regarded. He 
seems to care nothing for truth or accuracy, copying 
indiscriminately whatever accounts he had at hand, 
without making any effort to reconcile their contra- 
dictions ; his ignorance of geography leads him also 
into grave errors. 

Of the life of Quintus Curtius nothing is known, 
and the time in which he wrote is still a matter of 
conjecture. 

MARTIAL. 

Marcus Valerius Martialis, a Latin epigrammatic 
poet, born at Bilbilis, in Spain, about 40 A.D. He was 
favored by Titus and Domitian, and enjoyed, like many 
other literary men, the friendship of Pliny the Younger. 
By his liberality Martial was enabled to gratify his 
desire of returning to his native country, where, 
having made a wealthy marriage, he spent the remain- 
der of his life. 

The epigrams of this poet approach nearly to the 
modern idea of that species of composition, as they 
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temiinate with a point for which is reserved aUthe 
edge and keenness of the satire. 



*' Ves, — I ain poor, CallisHatus ! I own ; 
And so was ever ; yet not quite unknown. 
Graced with a knighfs degree ; nor this alone ; 
Bui through the world my verse is frequent sung ; 
And * Thai is he ! ■ sounds buiied from every Eongoe ; 
And what to few, when dust, the Fates assign. 
In bloom and freshness of my days is mine. 
Tlty ceilings on a hundred columns rest ; 
Wealth, as of upstart freeman, burets thy chest i 
Nile flows in fatness o'er thy amjile fiel<^ ; 
Cisalpine Gaul thy silky fleeces yields ; 
\Ai < Such thou art. and such am I ; like me, 
Callistratus 1 thou caiist not hope to be ; 
A hundred of the crowd resen)ble thee," 



BOKK ABOUT il A J). 

Of the family of this historian nothing is known. 

He married the daughter of Julius Agricola, to whom 
he alludes, in speaking of their betrothal, as " a maiden 
of noble promise." As far as we can gather from his 
writings, his marriage and his domestic relations gen- 
erally were happy. 

The public life of Tacitus began during the later 
years ol Vespasian; in the reigns which followed, he 
held successively the highest offices of the State. The 
last mention which we find of him is in connection 
with the trial of Marius Priscus, proconsul of Africa. 
Tacitus and the younger Pliny were associated as pros- 
ecutors of this corrupt and tyrannical governor. 

It is probable that Tacitus devoted the latter yean 
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of his life to literary labor. His extant works are a 
Life of Agricola ; ** Germany," a Treatise on the Man- 
ners, Customs, etc., of the different Germanic Tribes, 
and a portion of a work entitled "History." This 
commences with the accession of Galba, A.D. 69, and 
continues to the death of Domitian, A.D., 96. An- 
other historical work, entitled " Annals," embraces the 
period from the death of Augustus, A.D. 14, to that of 
Nero, A.D. 68. We have remaining about eight of 
the sixteen books of the Annals. 

The Life of Agricola has been much admired, and 
the concluding passages are in the historian's best 
style. After drawing a picture of the last hours of 
Agricola, and paying a just tribute to the love and 
tenderness of his noble wife Decidiana, Tacitus ex- 
presses the grief which he and his wife experienced 
at their absence from the closing scene. He proceeds 
as follows : 

" If there is any dwelling-place for the spirits of the just ; 
if, as the wise believe, noble souls do not perish with the 
body, rest thou in peace ; and call us, thy family, from weak 
regrets and womanish laments to the contemplation of thy 
virtues, for which we must not weep nor beat the breast. 
Let us honor thee not so much with transitory praises as 
with our reverence ; and, if our powers permit us, with our 
emulation. That will be true respect, that the true affection 
of thy nearest kin. This, too, is what I would enjoin on the 
daughter and wife, — to honor the memory of such a father, such 
a husband, by pondering in their hearts all his words and 
acts, by cherishing the features and lineaments of his char- 
acter rather than those of his person. . . . Whatever we 
loved, whatever we admired in Agricola, still- survives, and 
will survive in the hearts of men, in the succession of the 
ages, in the fame that waits on noble deeds."* 

The Germany of Tacitus gives an account of the 

^DoiuMCnitt. 
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manfien and customs of the Teutonic races, and he exe- 
cutes his task in such a manner as to suggest continu- 
ally a comparison between their simple life and barbaric 
virtue, and the luxury and vices of his own country- 
men. Tliis aim probably gave a coloring to the work, 
KDd led Tacitus to paint the state of society among 
those rude tribes in a manner hardly to be reconciled 
with the truth of'histor)'. He acknowledges, never- 
theless, certain filings to which these barbarians were 
addicted, particularly gambling and drunkenness. Re- 
garding tlie account to which tliey turned this latter 
propensity, he gives the foUowing curious information : 

" I( is at their feasts that thejr generally consult on the 
reconciliation of enemies, on (he forming of malriruonial 
alliances, on the choice of chiefs, finally even on peace and 
trar ; for they think that at no time is the mind more open 

t(> siiiiplicitv of [nirpa^e. or more wanned lo noble aspiri- 
tions. A race without either natural or acquired cunning, 
they disclose their liidiien thoughts in the freedom of fes- 
tivity. Thus the sentiments of all having been discovered, 
and i.iid bate, the discussion is renewed on the following day, 
and from each occasion its own peculiar advantage is de- 
rived. They deliberate when they have no power to dis- 
semble ; ihev resolve when error is impossible." 

In the History and the Annals we have a narra- 
tive of periods so marked by crime, conspiracy, and 
cruelty, that a writer less calm and impartial than 
Ticiius would have been hurried away by his indig- 
nation, and history would have degenerated into de- 
nunciation. That this has not been the case we see 
by his keen analysis of character, and the just reflec- 
tions which he mingles with the narrative of events. 
T.icitns publi-:hcd his historical works during the reign 
of Trajan, when men were permitted a freedom of 
speech unknown under the preceding emperors. 
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QUINTILIAN. 

4a-xao A,D, 

Marcus Fabius Quintilianus, a celebrated rhetori- 
cian, was bom at Calagurris, a city of Spain. After 
the death of Nero he was brought to Rome by his 
father, who was professor of rhetoric in that city. 
Quintilian followed the same pursuits, and opened 
a school during the reign of Vespasian. Among his 
pupils were Pliny the Younger, and Flavia Domitilla, 
the niece of Domitian. The latter, being converted to 
the Christian faith, suffered banishment under that 
emperor. 

Quintilian was raised by Domitian to the senatorial 
rank, being permitted to wear the laticlave or distin- 
guishing dress of that order. After teaching rhetoric 
for twenty years, he retired from public life and died 
about the year 120 A.D. 

Quintilian has left one work. Institutes of Oratory, 
a treatise on the rhetorical art, which has been of itself 
sufficient to immortalize his memory. It is preferred 
to the essay of Cicero upon the same subject, as it 
contains not theories only, but the result of a long 
course of practical experience. 



JUVENAL. 

Decimus Junius Juvenalis, the last and the greatest 
of the Roman satirists, was born about the year 
40 B.C., it is supposed in the little Volscian town, 
famous later as the birth-place of St. Thomas 
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Aquinas. According to Suetonius, he was the soO, 
or adopted son, of a wealthy freedman. 

We know but little of the life of this poet. His firrt 
satire, written for private circulation among his frieniis, 
was directed against Paris, an actor of pantomime, 
and a favorite of Domitian. The success of this effort 
turned the attention of Juvenal to this species of 
composition, but the greater part of his sixteen satires 
were written, or at least published, during the reign 
of Trajan, It is said that the Emperor Adrian, 
who had taken a certain comedian into favor, con- 
sidered the satire against Paris as reflecting on him- 
self. He sent the poet into honorable banishment, 
according to some, naming him for an important post 
in Sycne Egypt, according to others, assigning as the 
place of exile one of the Oases. Juvenal is supposed 
to have died soon after, about the eighty-second year 
of his age. 

The picture of Roman manners given by this poet 
is most appalling. Natural religion, which had pre- 
served public and private morality in the early days 
of the Republic, was corrupted by superstition until it 
lost its hold upon the minds of men, and was suc- 
ceeded by general unbelief The people, degraded as 
we have seen, were bought and sold by largesses 
and public entertainments. Comedians and dancers 
disposed of the highest offices in the state, and the city 
swarmed with informers, to whom the best and noblest 
among the patricians became an easy prey. The 
virtuous had no power to protect one another, while 
the guilty were strong in the confederacy of crime. 
From the frequency and facility of divorce, the family 
had almost ceased to exist, and the morals of the 
female sex were in general as depraved as those of the 
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men. If the violence of the latter rendered the 
streets of Rome more dangerous than the forest, the 
art of poisoning was no less a peril at the domestic 
board. The liberty allowed to Roman women was, in 
better days, at once, a proof of their virtue, and its 
safeguard. It served now to render their vices more 
conspicuous, and there was no public spectacle so 
cruel or so immoral as not to be disgraced by their 
presence. 

Well might the poet exclaim : 

'* For now an age has come, that teems with crimes 
Beyond all precedent of former times ; 
An age so bad, that nature cannot frame 
A metal base enough to give it name." 

Against such a society Juvenal composed his 
satires. Pleasantry was impossible, even had the 
stem temper of the poet permitted him to write in 
such a vein. He was filled, on the contrary, with an 
indignation which carried all before it, and there is 
at times a terrible grandeur in the vehemence of his 
denunciations. 

Perhaps the most amiable of the compositions of 
Juvenal is his Invitation to Persicus, from which we 
give the following : 

" Enough ; to-day my Persicus shall see 
Whether my precepts with my life agree. . 
For since by promise you are now my guest, 
Know, I invite you to no sumptuous feast, 
But to such simple fare as long, long since, 
The good Evander gave the Trojan prince. 
Come then, my friend, you will not sure despise 
The food that pleased an offspring of the skiei ; 
Come, and while fancy brings past times to vieW| 
ril think myself the king, the hero you. 
Take now your bill of fare ; my simple board 
Is with no dainties from the market stored 
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Bnt dishes, all my own. From Tiber's stock 
A kid shall come, the fattest of the flock. 
With more of milk than btood ; and pullets drest 
With new-laid eggs, yet tepid from the nest ; 
And sperage wild, which from the mountain's side 
My boasemaid left her spindle to provide -, 
And grapes long kept, yet pulpy siill and fair; 
And the lich Signian, and the Sjrian pear; 
And apples, that in flavor and in smell 
The boasted Ricene equal oi excel- 
How homely litis I and yet this homely fare 
A senator would once have counted rare ; 
When the good Curius ihou^t it no disgrace, 
O'er a few slicks a little pot to place. 
With herbs by bis small garden-plot supplied — 
Food which the squalid wTclch would now deride. 
Look not to me for ivory ; I have none ; 
My chess-board and my men are all of bone. 
Nay, niy knife-handles ; yet, my friend, for this, 
My pullets neither cut nor lasie amiss. 
I boast no artist, tutored in the school 
Of learned Tryphenis, to carve by rule. 
My simple lad, whose highest efibrts rise 
To broil a steak, in the plain countrj- guise, 
Knows no such art ; humbly content to serve. 
And bring the dishes which he cannot ker\-e ; 
Another lad (for I have two lo-day), 
Clad like the hrst in home-spun russet gray, 
Shall iill our earthen bowls ; no Phrygian he, 
No pampered attribute of luxury. 
But a rude nistic,^ — when you want him, speak, 
And speak in Latin, for he knows no Greek, 
Both go nlike, wiih close cropped hair, undrest, 
Bui ^ijnicc to-day in honor of my guest ; 
And boili were born on my estate, and one 
Is my rough shepherd's, one my neatherd's son, 
Foor youth ! he mourns, with many an artless tear^ 
His long, long absence from his mother dear ; 
Sighs for his little cottage, and would fain 
Meet his old playfellows, the goats, again. 

My feast to-day, shall other joys afford : — 
Hushed, as we sit around the frugal board, 
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Great Homer shall his deep-toned thunder roll, 
And mighty Maro elevate the soul ; 
Maro, who, warmed with all the poet's fire, 
Disputes the palm of victory with his sire. 
Come then, my friend, an hour of pleasure spare, 
And quit awhile your business and your care ; 
The day is all our own ! " 

— GirFORi>. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF PARENTAL EXAMPLB. 

" Reverence to children^ as to Heaven^ is due. 
When you would, then, some darling sin pursue, 
Think that your infant offspring eyes the deed, 
And let the thought abate your guilty speed 
Back from the headlong steep your steps entice, 
And check you, tottering on the verge of vice. 
Is there a guest expected ? all is haste, 
All hurry in the house from first to last 
* Sweep the dry cobwebs down,' the master cries. 
Whips in his hand and fury in his eyes. 
' Let not a spot the clouded columns stain ; 
Scour you the figured silver, you the plain.' 
O, inconsistent wretch ! is all this coil, 
Lest the front hall or gallery, daubed with soil 
(Which yet a little sand removes), offend 
The prying eye of some indifferent friend ? 
And do you stir not, that your son may see 
The house from moral filth, from vices free?" 

REVENGE. 

" Revenge — they say — and I believe their words, 
A pleasure sweeter far than life affords. 
Who say ? the fools, whose passions, prone to ire, 
At slightest causes, or at none, take fire ; 
Whose boiling breasts, at every turn, overflow 
With rancorous gall. Chrysippus said not so ; 
Nor Thales, to our frailties clement still ; 
Nor that old man, by sweet Hymettus hill, 
Who drank the poison with unruffled soul, 
And, dying, firom his foes withheld the bowL" 

— GiFFOBD. 
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AULU3 PERSIUS FLACCUS. 



This poet was a member of an equestrian family; I 
he WM connected with many of ihe best houses in 
Iial/, anil counted among hU kindred Arria, the high- 
spirited wife of P^tas.' Pcrsius was bora at Vola- 
tcrrx, in EtrurJa, and remained in his native place till 
he had attained the age of twelve years. He was then 
brought to Rome, where he followed the usual course 
of grammar and rhetoric under competent masters. 
In the third satire Persius gives an amusing account of 
bis love of play and the tricks by which he endeavored 
to escape his share in the declamations which formed 
a weekly exercise in the Roman schools : 

"Ofi, I remeiiiber yet, my sight to spoil, 
How, when a boy, I bleared my eyes with oil : 
What lime I wislifd my studies to decline. 
Nor make great Caio's dying speeches mine ; 
Speeches my master to the skies had raised, 
Poor iiedagogiic I imknowing what he praised ; 
And which my sire, siisjierise 'twixt hope and fear, 
Witli venial pride, had brought his friends to hear. 

For then, alas ! 'twas ray supreme delight 
To studychances, and compute aright 
What sum the lucky size would yield in play, 
And what the fatal aces sweep away. 
Anxious no rival candidate for fame 
Should hit the long-necked jar with nicer aim ; 
Nor. while the whirling top beguiled the eye. 
With ha|)pier skill the sounding scourge apply," 

— GlFFORD. 
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At the age of sixteen Persius became a disciple of 
Annaeus Comutus, a Stoic philosopher for whom he 
always professed the most filial attachment. The 
poet Lucan was one of his most intimate associates, 
and he expresses enthusiastic admiration for his 
writings. Persius was also acquainted with Seneca, 
but held him in little esteem. 

The poet died at the age of twenty-eight, having, 
as Gifford remarks, " at an age when few have acquired 
a determinate character, left behind him an estab- 
lished reputation for genius, learning, and worth." 
He left to his mother and sister a large fortune, to his 
beloved preceptor, Comutus, a library of seven hun- 
dred volumes, and a considerable sum of money. 
This latter bequest Cornutus generously renounced in 
favor of a sister of his deceased friend. 

The productions of Persius consist of six Satires, 
comprising about six hundred and fifty lines. His 
style differs from that of Horace. His love of virtue 
will not permit him to speak lightly while pleading 
her cause ; he cannot smile at the vices which he 
abhors. He attacks them in the abstract, and the 
purity of his soul shrinks from the picture of corruption 
which Juvenal paints with such terrible power. 

The earlier Christian writers have spoken with com- 
mendation of the verses of Persius. St. Augustine alludes 
to the following sublime passage from the third Satire : 

" Dread sire of Gods ! when lust's envenomed stings 
Stir the fierce natures of tyrannic kings ; 
When storms of rage within their bosoms roll, 
And call, in thunder, for thy just control, 
O, then relax the bolt, suspend the blow, 
And thus, and thus alone, by vengeance show, 
In all her charms set virtue in their eye. 
And let them see their loss, despair, and die 1 '* 
16 
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SENECA. 



This eelcbratd writer was a native of Cordova, b 
Spain, but Tetxive6 hU educatioo in Rome. He dioM 
rhetoric as a profession, and attracted so much atten- 
tioa that be was chosen by Agrippina as tutor to bei 
son Nero, Thai Seneca endeavored to control the 
pUMoiu of his imperial pupil, and to inspire him wiUl 
virtuous sentiments, cannot be denied. It must be 
admitted, however, that his conduct did not always 
correspond with his teaching, and he failed to give the 
most L-tTectual of all instruction, that of example. A 
Stoic pliilosophcr, Seneca was, neverthe'e^:^, extremely 
avaricious, and amassed, by whatever means, a for- 
tune which enabled him to vie in luxury and display 
even with his imperial master. He is also accused of 
an unworthy connivance with the vices of Xeni, and 
even with the crime which crowned all others, the 
cruel assassination of his mother Agrij^pina. If, as 
is believed. Seneca composed for Nero the account in 
which the tyrant endeavored to excuse the unnatural 
deed, it is certainly a dark stain upon his memory. 

The disgrace of the philosopher soon followed. 
Nero sent a party of soldiers to surround the magnifi- 
cent villa of his former preceptor, who was informed 
that the emperor permitted him to choose the manner 
of his di.Mlh. Upon this, Seneca caused his veins to 
be opened, and as ihe vital current slowly ebbed, dic- 
tated to his secrelarj' a farewell discourse. As this 
death was lingering and painful, the dying man ordered 
a draught of hemlock to be prepared, and when the 
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poison failed of immediate effect, had recourse to a 
vapor bath, in which he expired. 

The reputation of Seneca rests upon his writings, 
which are generally of a moral and philosophical char- 
acter. Several, entitled " On Consolation," are ad- 
dressed to different friends ; there are also essays *' On 
Anger," '* On Serenity of Mind," '' On Providence," 
etc. Several tragedies are attributed to Seneca, but 
they have little merit. In his prose writings we re- 
mark a certain striving after effect, and his style will 
not compare with that of the best writers of the Au- 
gustan age. They contain, nevertheless, many excellent 
maxims, and a practical philosophy of a higher and 
purer type than the conduct of the author would lead 
us to expect. 



LUCAN. 

A.D, 39-66. 

Lucanus M. Annaeus was born at Corduba (Cor- 
dova) in Spain, where his family, originally Italian, 
had been settled for several generations. He was re- 
lated to the Senecas, being grandson to the celebrated 
rhetorician of that name, and nephew of Seneca the 
Stoic philosopher. Other members of the family are 
mentioned in history, and it is thought that one of his 
uncles, L. Junius Gallio, was the adopted son of 
Junius Gallio, the proconsul of Achaia, mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles xviii. 12-16. 

Lucan, having completed his education at Athens, 
was sent to Rome at a very early age. Here his 
literary reputjation soon excited the jealousy of Nero. 
The latter was accustomed to contend for the prize of 
poetry at the public games, and, as may be supposed, 
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hii compctitixs uswiny came forward for no olfeir 

purpf><« thiin to atford htm ibe boaor or a node 
triumph. It is said chat I.ucaa entered into a serSou 
contest with the emperor, and defeated him publidjr, 
being adjudged the prize. This account, which ssp- 
poses an insane vanity on the part of the poet, and 
a heroic sense of justice on that of the judges, b 
Eenerally discredited. 

However this may be. Nero forbade Lucan to re- 
cite any of his compositions, a se^-ere check at a time 
when the«c readings constituted the ordinary mode of 
pubUcatioa. The poet was also prohibited from plead- 
ing as on advocate, and saw himself thus cut ofT from 
every path of honorable distinction. 

Burning with resentment, Lucan Joined the plot 
formed by Piso against the life of the tyrant. The 
cunspiracy failed, and the poet received a promise of 
pitrdon on the condition that he should disclose the 
n;uncs of his confederates. He not only consented to 
this treachery, but in his eagerness to conciliate the 
tyrant, falsely accused his own mother of being a 
party to the plot. Tacitus contrasts the cowardice of 
l.iican with the courage displayed by Epicharis, a 
female connected with the plot, who bore the utmost 
scverily of torture, and scorned to purchase relief by 
a false confession. 

The mother of Lucan was suffered to live, but the 
II ill ippy poet forfeited the life for which he had com- 
mitted so base a crime. When he knew that the 
Wftrrant was issued for his execution, he caused his 
veins to be opened. As the tide of life slowly ebbed 
away, he repeated some lines from the Pharsaiia, in 
which he had described a death similar to his own. 

Lucan ispircd in the twenty-seventh year of his 
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age. He left several short poems ; but his fame rests 
upon the Pharsalia, a historical epic in ten books. 
The subject is the civil war between Caesar and Pom • 
pey, and the overthrow of Roman liberty. 

In selecting such a theme, the poet deprived him- 
self not only of the use of machinery, but of the 
license necessary to the epic writer. Characters so 
well known, and facts so recent and familiar, forbade 
any attempt at poetic coloring, any invention as to 
plot and circumstance. Hence some have refused to 
consider the Pharsalia as an epic in the true sense of 
the word. 

The style of Lucan is unequal, and his great beau- 
ties are marred by defects equally striking. The first 
book commences with a eulogium upon Nero, which 
can scarcely be surpassed for servility ; in other por- 
tions of the work we find sentiments more worthy 
of a Roman poet. The principal characters of the 
Pharsalia are Pompey, Caesar, Cato, and Brutus. The 
first is exalted by undue praise, while Caesar is un- 
justly depreciated. The latter becomes, nevertheless, 
in spite of the poet, the hero of the poem ; he is the 
centre of the action and the moving spirit of the 
whole. 

Lucan's effort to relate his story in chronological 
order gives rise to a frequent change of scene, and 
thus mars the unity and interest of the plot. There 
is, however, such proof of real genius in the Pharsalia 
as induces the best critics to believe that, had the 
poet attained the experience of mature age, he might 
have won a name hardly second to any among the 
Latin writers. 
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CHARACTER OF C.£SAR. 

" But no such naiDp 
Of old renown, nor glory of the fieTd 
Was Cxsai's ; but a v^or that could brook 
No icsi J his only sbatne was viciory won 
Bf augbl but open force ; 3 spirit keen. 
And unsubdued ; at beck of sanguine hope, 
Or uig«r, prompt to rush ; aiid never stow. 
On ra^ occasion's spur, to stain the sword 
Fervid lo push succes ; adroit to seize 
The auspicious hour of fortune ; beating down 
AU obstacles, while pressing to the heights ; 
And glorying still to hew himself a path 
Through havoc and destruction." 

— Eltok. 

PASSAGE OF THE RUBICON. 

" Now Cie^ar. marching swift with winged haste, 
The siininiiis of the frozen Alps had last ; 
With vast events and enter[irises fr.iught. 
And future wars revolving iu his thought. 
Now near the batiks of Rubicon he stood ; 
When lo ! a* lie surveved the narrow flood, 
AmuU the dusky horixirs of the night. 
A woniirous vision stood confessed to sight 
Her awful head Rome's reverend image reared. 
Trembling and sad the matron forui appeared ; 
A towering crown her hoary temples bound. 
And her torn tresses rudelv hung around ; 
Her naked arms uplifted ere she spoke. 
Then, groaning, thus the mournful silence broke: 
' Presumptuous men ! oh, whither do you run ? 
Oh ! whither bear you these my ensigns on ? 
If friends to right, if citizens of Rome, 
Here to your utmost barrier are you come.' 
She s-iid ; and sunk within the closing shade- 
Astonishment and dread the chief invade ; 
Siiti" lo-e his starting hair ; he stood dismayed, 
.And uu the bank his slackening steps were stayed. 

The leader now had passed the torrent o'er. 
And reached fair Italy's forbidden shore ; 
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Then rearing on the hostile bank his head, 
* Here farewell peace and injured laws ! ' he said : 
'Since faith is broke, and leagues are set aside, 
Henceforth thou, goddess Fortune, art my bride ! 
Let fate and war the great event decide.' " 

— Rowic 

THE SACRED WOOD. 

"There stood a grove, that ne*er had felt the stroke 
Of violating axe, from age to age : 
Whose convex boughs, girdling the gloomy air. 
O'er canopied their cold and twilight shades, 
While daily suns at distance rolled away. 
No Sylvans, Fauns, or Nymphs, the woodland powers, 
Make here their haunt ; but with barbaric rites. 
Strange Gods are hallowed, and dread offerings laid 
Upon their altars. 

Birds with passing wing 
Tremble to light upon those forest boughs ; 
The wild beasts quake to crouch them in the lair. 
No winds rest whispering on the high tree-tops ; 
And from the black o'erchanging vault of clouds, 
Pale streamy lightnings straggle through the gloom. 
The trees, that never to the breathing air 
Are seen to wave, yet quiver with their boughs 
In a mysterious horror ; and from springs 
Of darkest tide, the sullen waters dash 
In melancholy falls ; and forms are seen 
Of ghastly, shapeless idols, jutting rude 
From the carved trunks in uncouth imagery ; 
And e'en their creeping moss, and whitening hue 
Of mouldering wood, a[)pal th' astonished eye. 
Not so we shudder at the Gods adored 
By known familiar forms ; but such the force 
Of holy terrors, when we fear a God, 
Nor know the God we fear ; and fame had told 
That oft the hollow caverns of the ground 
In earthquake rocked, with muttered bellowings deep ; 
Fallen yew-trees rose erect ; the forest glared 
Without a flame ; and coiling dragons twined 
Their slippery clasps around the gnarled oaks. 
The people, m their worship, draw not nigh, 
But to their Gods resign that solitude, 
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PERSIA. 

The ancient Iranic. or Persian races, formed a braiu ii 
of the great Ar\'aE or Indu - European family, and 
their earliest iiierature beiunt:.- lu ihc timt- wiicii. ti 
simple pastoral people. tJiey inhabited ihf comuiit-s 
kniwi: as Baciria. Media, and the northern part ol 
Persia. 

Fr'jm the earnest period of tiieir histt»ry, uni- in 
-which nc proximate date can be aMjij^ned. tiit- Z«*nd 
(living language was spoken by the }>copk". antl llitii 
religious traditions, which were probably iran^niitlrd 
orahy for a considerable period, wen- in ^.Mcat pdrl 
committed to writing in this primitive dialed . *! lie 
Zend and Sanskrit are sister tongues, and cunipuratiM' 
mythology teaches us that the people wliobc sacred 
traditions have respectively taken form in the Avesia 
and the Vedas must have constituted originally but 
one familv. 

All that remains to us of the ancient literature of 
Persia is included in a single work, of which we p(lKso»^ 
only a portion, much even of this being in a frag- 
mentary condition. The A vesta, or. as it is generall\" 
called from the language in which it is written, the 
Zend A vesta, is an extraordinary collection of sacred 
laws, legends, litanies, and liturgical forms. It is now 
more than a century since a Frenchman, Anquotil 
du Perron, called the attention of the learned to thi*- 
work and to the language in which it wan written. 
We cannot here dwell upon the adventures of thin 
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uiiiisic'i, r^lt; ■.;ia\ju^'; is c^x yet faliy 
' li naiiy Tjssig^rs of ^m Avte^ii ~d:l defy 
-t;il !t ^ii; ^uasiac.-r. imi jcacri, iLterally rcn- 
;■-'. 11^ j^ iiOJintJr^iiensibi« is ^s Kxt itself. 
■'ii-- .'---tii ^ ■wr-cTsn T-.'m rgi: :« Ifct ; it piirtakes 
lie ^■■.wrji.-Oirs .t" 3i.'Ct 5insicnr And CttalJeaa. and 
:fi^-r<:-~ n^uiy ^iL-ineiiC; :n co[nni>?a widi :hc German. 
In i.ici;'i;r-'" v; -j.i ."ii.'v ."-.'recr^jT;. but we mast 
jtuiJL' --iiic c s ,~--!irjn'^ oicer :':mi ciw injneiform 
r'l-L^i.-jis. A: :!ii; drnt; jc th-; Ft:r«ia ta^issjo of 
•:'r-. '. v:i^ s; i-i.L-'v .'i3H..ii';c^; liia: tae Uo^age 
;•■ I '?■. D:: ■•:■:•< c-.-di T." .■.'.T^-;- be recogniicd as 
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from 229-636 A.D. After the Mahommedan conquest, 
the Parsee was considerably modified by the Arabic, 
the union of the two languages forming the modern 
Persian. The alphabet is Arabic, with the addition 
of four letters and three points from the Parsee. 

Having thus alluded to the principal dialects which 
have prevailed in Persia, we will return to the Avesta, 
the only classic of the primitive Iranians. This work 
contains the religious system of Zarathustra (Zoroas- 
ter), the instructions he received from Ahura-Mazda 
(Ormuzd), and the liturgy of this worship. 

Zarathustra was by birth a Bactrian, and must have 
lived at some period previous to the conquest of 
Bactria by the Assyrians, which event took place 1200 
B.C. It is impossible to arrive at any degree of cer- 
tainty with regard to the particulars of his life. Many 
writers have doubted his personal existence, but this 
scepticism, as Maurice remarks : 

^^ Is connected with a vague and false feeline, that acts 
can somehow accomplish themselves without living agents, 
— that great conflicts may be transacted in the clouds and the 
air, without human combatants or personal leaders. In each 
instance we have named, it is probable we shall ultimately 
return to the belief of our forefathers in an actual legislator 
or champion, however we may confess our inability to arrive 
at that very definite notion of his position and acts, which 
they attained by supplying the chasms of fact out of the 
stores of their imagination, or by the opposite process of 
stripping legends of their poetry, — of all that gives them 
their worth and significance, — ^and so reducing them into 
facts." ♦ 

However disfigured by superstition and unmeaning 
rites, which the great law-giver found, perhaps, among 
his people, and was obliged to tolerate, the Avesta 
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i Mificicnt n-idencc that Z^arathostra was i, 
«(c ta tbe faigbcst sense of the word —probably tlx 
BMOt coKifhtcned teacher that has ever risen amoog . 
Ibe GeBti)e nationi. The mission which be proposed 
to hin»elf «'as the destruction or the power of the 
Maciaas. .nd the abolition of a form of religion whid 
had J egei KJ atcd into an open worship of the powers 
of evtL The andeot Inuuans admitted tno principles : 
AhflFt'Mwda (OnDoid). who was holy and beoefi- 
CCRt, tlte oeator of hub. of the heavenly bodies, and 
<4'aDcood tfaii^s — also of Ania-Mainj-ns (Ahriman). 
creMor of Ac Ocvas, Dnikhs, and other evil <^nrils, 
of \ T n o ro wi s KTpcnts, of winter, storms, and of all 
that i« evil in the ootporeal and spiritual worlds. 

Tn the earlier times worship was paid to Ahura- 
MsrOA .-.nly . a:i.i aithough the Iranians erred, in attrib- 
»Hinj; in.ic;-^ndcii! andcrcaiive power? to the malignant 
spinl. '.be *y*lom of dualism, as afterwards developed, 
canno; be said !o h,ive had a place in their primitive 
the^^ioJ::^■. In course oi lime, as the early traditions 
became obscure, men sought to propitiate the terrible 
powers ofc\il from whom they had so much to fear. In 
thi< manner .\nra-M.unyus became the deit>- of the 
people, the Px\as were propitiated with oiTerings, and 
noiwi!!i*:andiiii; some ceremonial rites practised in 
honor of Ah;ira-Mazda, there had grown up, under the 
influence o\ the Mat;ians, a species of de\nl- worship 
whose results were equally deplorable to the moral char- 
acter vtf the people and their temporal prosperity. Agri- 
cuhtire was well-nii;h abandoned, and the land of Iran 
was Ijttie bcUcr than a barren waste. Of what avail 
to root out the thistles and brambles, or dr.iin the un- 
productive marsh ? Evil was strong, and might not 
the laborer incur the vengeance of Anra-Mainyus as 
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the reward of his ungrateful toil ? To eradicate this 
fatal superstition, to restore the worship of Ahura- 
Mazda, and to teach men to overcome the powers of 
evil, not by slavish propitiation, but by bold conflict, 
such was the task this ancient legislator proposed to 
himself. Of his success, the history of Persia bears 
sufficient witness. As we shall see in the course of 
this article, the religious system of Zarathustra, how- 
ever encumbered by puerile superstitions and a 
wearisome ceremonial, contains so much of sublime 
and primitive truth, that we cannot wonder at the 
hold which it took upon the best feelings of the peo- 
ple, or at the fanatical zeal with which the subjugated 
Persians defended their ancient altars and their creed 
against the followers of Mahommed. 

Before proceeding to a brief notice of the sacred 
writings, it may be well to say something of the man- 
ner in which they have been preserved and transmitted 
to the present day. The Persians claim that at the 
time of Alexander's invasion the sacred books were 
twenty-one in number, but that in the troubled times 
which followed, the greater part were dispersed and 
lost. The existing text we owe to the zeal of Arde- 
shir, a Persian officer of royal descent, who, serving 
in the army of the Parthian king Artabanus, revolted 
and possessed himself of the empire A.D. 226. The 
first care of this prince was to restore the national reli- 
gion to its primitive splendor. He called together 
the Mobeds, who, by his orders, collected the scattered 
portions of the sacred books, whether existing in 
written form, or transmitted by oral tradition. The 
task was faithfully executed, and there is little doubt 
of the authenticity of those writings which are included 
under the general title of Avesta. 
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Undo rike SjAMBitlc •i>-Basty, the empire of Penb 

m m t — dtrf aad tlie anooU worship prevaUed. On 
aft Ac cuius remaining frum that penod, the 
socd M ili l ii iii tidora- of Ormuzd) precedes the thlc 
of tte nrtg^ing pnace. while a. representatioa of a Gre- 
ititar is fbowl oa dte ob^'cnc. 

It wM rcaanw d far the IbUowers of Mabonuncd to 
tbe TfT"""' Z^iathastrun &ith. Greeks 
nUed sacces5ive!y in Persia, but in- 
ot all creeds, the natioaal reli- 
Tbe Mabanuncdans, on 
tbs coatrwy. waged a war of extermination agaiast 
the wunfaip of Omntxd. and tn a short time the Par- 
iee* weie coatiaed to the oasts of Yeid. There 
lingered yet among the higher class a strong attach- 
ment tu die ancient faith, whose rites were practised 
secredy in places remote from the capital. To this 
reverence of the old nobilitj- for the religion and tra- 
>Jitit.>ns of their fathers we owe the preservation of the 
mvthic legends which served the Mahommedan poet 
Kirdusi ds the foundation of his celebrated epic, the 
^hih N.initfh. 

Pk- ?jrsces took refuge in India about the middle 
ot tile -^.-voitch century. Here, caUed by the Mahom- 
mcd.ms uucbres linridels). they have preserved, to a 
vxMt.uii cxtortt, their ancient worship. The sacred fire 
biTii^tiC fivHii heaven by Zarathustra is kept burning 
■ ■\ vvn^wrawd places ; and in some instances temples 
Ha>v Kv't t'liiit over subterranean fires. The Par^ees 
X*>\:", :K'»e'the{ess, c\'rrupted their worship by the 
«\K-f^'(K'M ol Hm-kv pracdces, and their re\-erence 
Sv "tv A^K' Kt the sun, as emblems of the glory of 
\.V^t«»vi. N,i* Je^enerated into absolute idolatrj-. 

>W •K\\{ iK^w ptoc««d to ipeak of tbe text of tbe 
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Avesta. What claims Zarathustra may have made on 
the faith of his contemporaries we do not know ; but 
his followers have always attributed to him supernatu- 
ral powers, and he was believed to have received the 
instructions contained in the Avesta in a personal 
interview with Ahura-Mazda. The first book — Ven- 
didad (Laws against the Dasvas), is mainly in the form 
of a dialogue, and each Fargard, or chapter, begins 
usually with the words : 

*' Zarathustra asked Ahura-Mazda : Ahura-Mazda the 
Heavenly, the Holy, Creator of the corporeal world, the 
Pure, etc." or : 

" Ahura-Mazda spoke to the holy Zarathustra." * 

In the first chapter, Ahura-Mazda declares that he 
created a corporeal world, in which were all things 
good and pleasant — rich pasture grounds, the finest 
cattle, and men and women, "who on earth are the 
tallest, best, and most beautiful. After each good 
thing named, Ahura-Mazda repeats : 

"Then Anra-Mainyus (Ahriman), who is full of death, 
created an opposition to the same." 

Naming some particular work of the evil spirit, in this 
manner contrasting the action of the powers of Good 
and Evil. 

From the prominence given to Winter, ** the wind 
blowing from the north," ice, hail, etc., it would ap- 
pear that this portion of the Avesta was composed 
while the Iranic race were still dwellers in Bactria 
and the less hospitable regions of the north. 

In the second Fargard, Ahura-Mazda gives a history 
of the mission of Yima the Shining,! the first of men 
with whom the Deity held converse : 

* The quotatiaos are taken from A. N. Bleeck's translation of die Gemuui 
ne Aycftta by Proil Spiefu. 
t He is the same with the hero Yama of Hindoo myAology. 
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He who gives much corn, burns the mouths of the Daivas 
Mrith red-hot iron. 

To hell they go, melting like glowing ice." 

• 

The same counsels occur in a variety of forms, with 
endless repetition, but we have given enough to show 
"the extreme importance attached by Zoroaster to 
everything relating to husbandry. 

The body of the Vendidad contains the most tedious 
and minute instructions concerning the laws of purifi- 
cation, the innumerable ways by which a man or 
woman becomes legally unclean, as by touching or 
approaching dead bodies, the garments of the dead^ 
etc. , etc. The burying of a dead body in the earth, 
casting hair or nail-parings on the ground, etc., 
etc., not only obliges the guilty party to undergo 
severe punishment, but furnishes the Daevas with a 
place to hold their meetings, and to plot successfully 
against the Mazdaya9nian race. A cemetery is the 
paradise and strong-hold of these malignant spirits.* 

If the Mosaic ritual appears to us elaborate ; if even 
St. Paul spoke of the ceremonial of the Old Law as 
** a yoke which neither we nor our fathers were able 
to bear," it is nevertheless absolute simplicity com- 
pared with the terrible code of Zarathustra. The in- 
spired law-giver considered it necessary to keep the 
inconstant Hebrews reminded of their religious duties 
and of the worship of God, by daily, almost hourly 
observances, which we know, however, to have been 
practicable and faithfully carried out. With regard 
to the Iranian liturgy, the case is different ; and it is 
hard to understand how life could have been endurable 



*The Miperadiion that evil tpirits firequent buryinf{ froundi was widely ipread 
among the Orientals. We would instance the '* Ghuuls " of the Arabian Nights, an^ 
the Dihnas in the Indian tales of Sama-deva. 




tfy avocations coald have been 
L bjr A people ensUvpd to such 3 system. 
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S)caC 'if burytag ^vc. or "stamdiog," as practised 
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The pcaaibes be breach of promise or the non-fal- 
filmeat oC agreements are vcni- severe, and remind 
une ol the remtirk nude by Herodotus regarding the 
aii>:i(;iiC Fersi.uL> ; 

•' Aniijogst chifse (the Persi;ins) to Celt x lie is accounted 
the uiosc ihjiHciui diinj, ind next, to owe a debt, botb fot 
mojiv •jih'^r reuiwns, jnd cspeciallr because they say a debtor 
is CL'uiiieile-i w cell sume diiselnxML" 

Flutarch «i_vs : 



Mithra, or rire. the oiTspriog of Ahura-Mazda, was 
suf-'pi-'sed t'.> preside over contracts, so that a person 
breaking a promise was said " to lie to Michra." 

The Uws with regard to the care of dogs are minute, 
and it is a singular circumstance that the penalty- for 
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an injury inflicted on one of these animals is greater 
than that incurred by the striking or wounding of a 
man. Indeed, such was their reverence for the canine 
race that no circumstance appeared sufficient to war- 
rant any violence. A dog " who gives no bark, and \s 
not right in his understanding/' may indeed be sub- 
jected to respectful constraint ; but this apparently as 
much to guard against his injuring himself, as to pro- 
tect men from his bite ; the danger of which seemn, 
however, to have been well understood. 

When the authenticity of the Avesta was disputed 
in England, this chapter was noted as being too utterly 
puerile to attribute to any law-giver. It is not easy 
to understand why this particular passage was made 
the foundation of such an argument, there being many 
chapters in the Avesta filled with detailed instructions, 
which are to us not only repulsive, but absolutely 
irrational. The dogs so carefully guarded were of a 
large and powerful breed, and were naturally of great 
importance to a pastoral people. We read in this 
chapter : 

<< The dog have I made, O Zarathustra, with his oMrn cloth* 
ing and his own shoes ; 

With keen scent and sharp teeth. 

Faithful to men, as a protection to the folds. 

When he is sound, when he is by the fold ; 

When, O holy 2^athustra, he is in good voice, 

A thief or a wolf does not come to his tribe and carry 
away property unobserved. 

The deadly wolf, the wolf who assaults, the growing, flat 
tering wolf." 

Apart from reasons of utility, the dog was undoubt- 
edly protected by a feeling of superstitious reverence. 
The Cerberus of Greek mythology was an object of 
terror to the shades of the departed, but at the bridge 
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grand-parents, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, or cous- 
ins being nicely graduated. In every case there is a 
distinction made according to the character of the de- 
ceased. The number of prayers appointed for the 
pure man or the pure woman being doubled for sin- 
ners — an inducement, as may be imagined, for passing 
a charitable judgment on departed friends. 

In Fargard XXI. we find an interesting relic of the 
old Sabeanism, or star worship. It consists princi- 
pally of invocations to the clouds, rain, the sun, the 
moon, and also to the stars, which were supposed to 
have been created for man, and to exercise a benefi- 
cent influence on the earth. 

The Vispered and Ya9nas contain what may be 
termed the Mazdaya5nian liturgy. It was recited for 
the most part by the priests only, the presence of the 
laity being neither required nor expected. The prin- 
cipal ceremonies are : i . The consecration of the 
Zaothra, or holy water. 2. Of the Bere9ma, a bundle 
of twigs from a particular tree. 3. The offering of the 
DraSnas, or small round cakes, which were after- 
wards eaten by the priests. 4. The preparation and 
consecration of the Haoma, or Hom, which was the 
juice of a certain mountain plant, and was reverenced 
as an emblem of immortality. The Haoma was also 
a person or genius, to whom invocations were ad- 
dressed, and who played a considerable part in Iranian 
mythology. It is to be feared that the beverage con- 
secrated to him had exhilarating qualities, which would 
recommend it independently of any symbolic meaning. 

"There growest thou among the mountains, of many 
kinds, O Haoma, sweet and golden. 

Praise be to the Haoma, for he maketh the soul of the 
poor in greatness like that of the rich." 
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as live in the water, namely, made at the fit time of skins, 
shining, brilliant" 

In another hymn we have some vague hints as to 
the Persian ideal of beauty : 

" Their maidens sit in the house, adorned with ankle-jewels, 
with slim waists, renowned body, long toesy beautiful as is 
the wish of those to whom they are to be given." 

One singular point of this description may perhaps 
be mentioned in contrast to the barbarous custom of 
deforming the feet practised even at this early period 
by the Chinese women. 

It is remarkable, as a proof of the monotheistic 
teaching of Zarathustra, that he never received any 
form of divine honors, not even the worship accorded 
to demi-gods and heroes. He is a sage and saint, 
but no more. We read in one of the Yashts : 

"The holiness of the holy Zarathustra the pure, here 
praise we, who first thought the good, spoke the good, and 
performed the good ; 

Who first of the corporeal world uttered prayers against 
the Daevas according to the belief in Ahura ; who first of all 
the corporeal world showed the whole creation of the Daevas 
as not praiseworthy, not worthy of adoration, he the strong, 
the wholly good living." 

In the Khordah-Avesta we have an account of the 
state of the soul immediately after death. Zarathustra 
having questioned of the first night : 

." Then answered Ahura-Mazda : Near his head it sits it- 
self down, reciting the GAthA Ustavaiti, praying happiness 
for itself. On this night, the soul sees as much joyfulness as 
the whole living world possesses." 

The same answer being given as to the second and 
third night, Ahura-Mazda continues \^ 

" When the lapse of the third night turns itself to light, 
then the soul of the pure man goes forward, recollecting it- 

17 
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•elf «t die va batK of pbuus. A wind blows to nKd il 
him the ima-dBy nj^wKi. frmn the iuu]-«l3j r^ions, a twttl 
kcented one, nan swwit-aceDted diui othei vmdv" 

Borne ttpoa this wtod tltcrc ooines to meet the just I 
snol a i^nt in tiic figure of a bcjiutiTu] tnaidcn, wbo I 
dedarct henclf the image oT his good deeds and the 1 
bDt5- Law which he has observ-cd. At length the sool I 
arrifcfi in panidiwr : 

" To it «neakt a pan one, ilKe&scd liefore, askinf : How 
an ihon, O pntr dcccas^ come away from the flcshij 
ihveilit^f, frani die eanUr posscssioRL frotn ibe corpcxeil 
worid Inlber to the invtaUe, from tbcperiEhible world, tndta 
» the imi>ai*h«hlc has it bappeoed to thee, — to wbom be 
Rail ! Ions ? Tbfm speaks Ahura-Maida : Ask not bio 
wbotD thoo a^cst ; fac is oomc on the fearfid, tcfziblc, uen- 
Hmc wny. ihe srparati^ft of Ivwlt and k>i:L 

iilinc film hiihcr M lood, ni the lull fames*." etc., etc. 

The >amc inquiinc? being made about the soul of 
the wick-ed. Zarathustra is informed that it remains 
als,-> Sy the cc>rp-;e. " running about near the head," 
and reciting a prayer ci malediciicin : 

'■ In this iiiirh; :hc -loiil sees a? nnirh ur.ioil"ulness as there 
is in the *\\.-<\e lifinp «Mri.i «"hcn the 'ir.ps- of ihe ihir.l 
nith: .ip:i:.i,i.-he^ ti'wr.rds daB-n. then goes the soul of [he 
»■!. i;i'.i m.-.r. ro the imi'iire place. recolieciJns iisatf continu- 
alU U !hc stench. 

T.i I! .Mines .-. wind hlo«-ing frrtin the KLirth region, from 
-snu-Umi: one, more evil-smellmg 
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Fomc on this wind ihere comes to the unhappy 
soul a spirit in the (.■■rm of a maiden, most hideous 
and h.V.ei'ul to lo.-.k up:>n, which declares itself to be 
the ima^ce iif his iboutihls, wor_ds. and works — his evil 
life. One of the con^icmncd question? iJie sou! ; 

•■ Hob-. O dece-ised wicked one. ar: thou conic i*j.y irow 
the IVukhs, etc., etc., — ho» Jong— woe to thee ; «-as it ? " 
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Anra-Mainyus answers in the same terms as Ahura- 
Mazda, only adding : 

** Bring hither food, poison and mixed with poison," etc., 
etc. 

We come now to the most remarkable of the litur- 
gical forms, the Patets, or Confessions of sin. They 
show a nice sense of right and wrong. In the de- 
tailed confession, the sinner accuses himself not only 
of what evil he has done, but of all the wrong that 
others may have committed through his fault. Envy, 
harsh judgments, pride, despising others, self-willed- 
ness, sloth, discontent at the appointments of provi- 
dence, all these offences are accounted as equally 
grievous with sins of act. Curiously enough, legacy- 
hunting is mentioned among sins to be atoned. 

A verse of the General Patet runs as follows : 

" That which was the wish of Ormuzd, the Creator, and I 
ought to have thought and have not thought, what I ought 
to have spoken and have not spoken, what I ought to have 
done and have not done ; of these sins I repent with 
thoughts, words, and works, corporeal as well as spiritual, 
earthly as well as heavenly, with the three words : Pardon, 
O Lord, I repent of sin." 

The following confession of faith occurs in one of 
the Patets : 

" I am wholly without doubt in the existence of the good 
Mazdaya^nian faith, in the coming of the resurrection and 
the later body, in the stepping over the bridge Chinvat, in 
an invariable recompense of good deeds and their reward, 
and of bad deeds and their punishment, as well as in the 
continuance of Paradise, in the annihilation of Hell, and 
Ahriman and the Daevaa; that the god Ormuzd will at last be 
victorious, and Ahriman will perish together with the Daevas 
and the offshoots of darkness.'' 

Whatever abuses prevailed in later times, the Nikah, 
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or nuuTU^e prayer, pmrcs that Zarathastra estab- 
lished this institutioa in its primittvc purity. The 
Mobed uks the bthcr : 

" Van give ber fur dw eardi and for heaven, to b« ods 
bodjr umI one toul. mifircss of the hotuc. the chieT in pboc 
You give ber, she «ho is of ihe law ; who will assist tier 
■ I i» well condoctcd ? " 



The father answers : " I giv-c her." 
The prkst then qaestions the betrothed : 

"Doyoa Join wilh yon reUtioDS in agieciDcnt for ibis 
I vauiMce «idl hooorable mind to promote th<»r ovo good 
deed for dkc bdicviog N. H. dib contract for liEe ?" 

The betrothed answcis " 1 promise it" The priest 
having asked. " Do yc both accept the contract far life 
vitfa honorable tnind that pleasure may increase to ye 

twain," the betrothed join hands, and the interrog- 
A'.or*" having been repeated three times, the Mobed 
pr.x^eds to pronounce the nuptia] benediction, which 
ij followed by an exhortation to the newly married 
couple, 

FIRDL'SI. 

THS SHAH SAMBH \BOOK OF AV.VCiV 

\x r.-.-^rh: aj-pcar that the notice of Persian classics 
*-h.v.-.;,^ cUisc wi:h the review which we have given of 
the sacied »ntiai;s. The Shah Nameh of Firdusi, 
V.>*-^vcr, allhouijh dating from the tenth century of 
-(Nnr era. J><-:.-rsr* in great part to the ancient and heroic 
ji^o* .^;■ rc:-MA. The mythica! legend* of the early 
liABiAa k-.n;;-*, a* woll as the historical Ucts connected 
^^>. ;Vrti w■^■ft^ .vmpiled by order of Vczdegird III.. 
,■■>•,- ■■,v; ,-.' ;h,- S.is^,ir.!Je nion.ifirhs, into a connected 
> > r -. < ',•. i^^Di; the tirst portion of the national annals 
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On the conquest of Persia, this valuable manuscript 
was presented, with other spoils, to the Caliph Omar. 
He ordered a translation to be made, and when por- 
tions had been read to him, he expressed his condem- 
nation of the work, as treating of worldly affairs for- 
bidden by the prophet. The Annals, lying neglected 
among the plunder, fell to the lot of an Abyssii^ian, 
who carried them to his own country as an offering for 
his sovereign. This more enlightened prince received 
the manuscript with due appreciation of its merits, and 
liad it translated into the Abyssinian language. It 
was the only relic preserved from the historical and 
romantic literature of ancient Persia, as by Omar's 
command the public libraries were ruthlessly destroyed. 

The Annals thus preserved found their way -into 
Hindostan, and from this country were brought to 
Persia, and presented to the Shah Mahmoud, who 
governed from 940 to 1000 A.D. This prince, who 
was a generous, though somewhat capricious patron 
of letters and literary men, conceived the idea of a 
poem in which the history of the sovereigns of Persia 
should be given in accordance with ancient tradition 
and historical records. 

Abul Kasim Mansouril Firdusi, a native of Khoras^ 
san, who had already attained high reputation as a poet, 
was induced to undertake this great work. He was 
engaged upon it for thirty years, refusing during that 
time to accept any gratuity from Mahmoud. That 
prince had promised him a gold dirhem (about $2) 
for each line, and the poet wished to receive the 
entire sum at once, it being his intention to beautify 
his native town of Sar, and establish his daughter 
there in a position of ease and splendor. 

The Sh&h Nam^ contained 60,000 verses, and the 
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poet expected confidently the magnificent reward 
which had been promised. He had, however, offended 
the Grand Vizier, who, whether with the Sultan's con- 
sent we cannot say, sent Firdusi 60.000 silver dirhems. 
The poet was in the public bath when this paltry rec- 
ompense was brought, and, yielding to the first im- 
pulse of his anger, he distributed the entire sum among 
the slaves and attendants. The Sultan was deeply 
incensed at the contempt with which Firdusi had 
treated his bounty, but he was soon to have more 
serious cause for resentment. The poet wrote a satire 
against Mahmoud filled with the bitterest invective. 
Before this production had been presented to the Sul- 
tan, Firdusi was beyond the reach of his vengeance, 
having taken shelter with the Caliph of Hagdad. 

In honor of his new patron the poet added a thou- 
sand couplets to the Shah Namch. The Caliph was 
so much gratified by this homage that he rewarded 
the poet by the gift of sixty thousand gold pieces, the 
sum originally promised by Malimoud. It is said 
that the latter, hoping to recover the good-will of the 
poet, sent him afterwards, with the assurance of par- 
don, gifts of royal magnificence. The envoys arrived 
only after the death of Firdusi, and the Shah's liber- 
ality was employed by his children for the benefit of 
his native town. 

Firdusi has been called the Homer of Persia, and 
the name is not misapplied. The Shdh Nameh is re- 
markable for the elegance and melody of the verse, 
the purity of its language, and the exalted sentiments 
of the poet. The episodes are extremely beautiful, 
and that portion of the work which treats of the 
achievements of Rustem has a true epic dignity. 

We can only notice here those legends of tlie early 
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kings of Persia which, however unreliable as history, 
possess the interest which attaches to the first tradi- 
tions of a race. The first book commences with the 
praise of Kiiimers, third, or, according to some, sixth 
in descent from Noah. 

" Great deeds I sing I my guide, recording time I 
Imperial annals fill the song sublime — 
What chief invented first the royal throne, 
The rich tiara and the splendid zone ? 
'Twas Kiiimers ! at whose auspicious birth 
A smile expanded o'er the genial earth ! 
'Twas when yon sun was moving on his way, 
From Aries to the Lamb, with brilliant ray. 
On him fair worth and spotless honors beam. 
Pure and unsullied as the limpid stream. 
Though born 'midst hills, he felt an innate fiame. 
An humble chief as then, unknown to fame ! 
But when enthroned, exalted high in power, 
A grateful world confessed the favoring hour. 
For thirty years the royal vest he wore, 
He clothed the naked, and he fed the poor. 
His form erect a manly lustre spread, 
As the tall cypress rears its lofty head. 
E'en at his sight the brute became serene. 
And bowed before his throne with placid mien. 
So thinking mortals, in some dome divine. 
Obedient bend before the awful shrine — 
One son he had." ♦ — iBook I. 

This son, the hero Seamuck, adventuring too rashly 
in a combat with the Daevas, or Daemons, is slain. 
His death is avenged by his son Hoshung, who suc- 
ceeds his grandsire, KiUmers. This prince taught the 
arts of mining and agriculture, built cities, and intro- 
duced the worship of fire. 



* The extracts from the Shlh Nam£h are taken from the translatum of Joseph Cham- 
pioD, published in London a.d. 1788. The orthography has been modemited, other 
wise the extracts are literally giren. 
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The shattered stones in numerous pieces start, 
And sparks of fire emit from every part. 
Amazement seized the chief. The view, unknown, 
Of fire emitting from repulsive stone, 
First gave the pious thought * Bend t,\cty knee,' 
The chief exclaims, ' 'tis heaven's supreme decree t 
To fire celestial let us altars raise. 
For God himself his attribute displays.' 
As the high priests of Mahommed divine. 
Bend toward Mecca, to the sacred shrine- 
So the new Mad, as their prince inspires 
Bow with devotion to the golden fires. 
Hoshung's new altars charm the gazing trains, 
And oft inspired them all with fervent strains. 
Each village blessed him, each increasing town. 
With heartfelt raptures hailed their king's renown. 
From age to age his praises will be sung. 
Eternal goodness on his actions hung. 
He chased the wild ass at the early dawn, 
The kingly lion and the rapid fawn. 
He tamed the lordly bull ; to well-clothed meads 
The gentle lambkin and the sheep he leads. 
From the gray squirrel, from the rapid fawn, 
From the sly fox were skins for clothing drawn ; 
He spun the wool, explored each varied art, 
And things of use were formed from every part. 
Here the scene closes, for the gallant mind 
That labored for the good of human kind. 
Paid nature's debt" —Book II. 

The next monarch, Tahmuraz, conquers the Daemoni 
I battle. He is about to cast them, bound in iron 
lains, into the abyss, when they implore his mcrcyi 
id promise to instruct him in the art of writing : 
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' Oh I spare us, monarch of the world, 
On us no longer be thy thunders hurled. 
Arts, that are ours, we will to thee impart, 
And own allegiance with submissive heart' 
The king consents, impatient quite to know 
Arts, though instructed by a b^barous foe. 
The da&mons freed, fair characters impart. 
And Writixiff now ilhimined every heart. 
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mAMUTBOie The kvg fas ittny yoai 

Sfireadwide thii bo««1 anw aS bis peo^ 

His DHte «iB Sve to tan^s nmauat ead. 

Yet ifc-i'i*! bis MUBC bad ii w *>fit tt n* rt hrm l olun, 
Lb* Se hi>«iK>,sacat » hs KEUB.' 

— BookllL 

Jamschid, tbe ^tlcndid sovcretgn so Unions ia East- 
ern su>r}', reigned with equal glory and wisdom for a 
space of fifty yean. Tbe poet rdatcs the story of hi* 
pride and its puat&hmeat : 

•* But ocnr. ills : he ihouzhl bis labors o'er. 
That ar: ■-'..- ■ ■ :n more. 

He ..:.■: .-r:Albinh, 

AlLed lo heaven — pre-eniit!i;TH on earih. 
A ihronc resplendeni noa- hij sou! designs, 
A bla^e of gems on even" pillar shines. 
On tliis enihroned, the demons raise the chair ; 
On this he towering rode aloft in air. 
Gazing speciaiors crowd from all the earth. 
And deem their prince of more than mortal birth. 
The road with gems were strewed j his splendid day 
In festivals shall future times display. 
But now his fonner splendor sets in night, 
Its glon- fades, and all his vaunted might. 
The muses droop ihe impious strain to tell 
UTien Janischid thus began, inspired by hell : 
'Behold in me the monarch of the world ; 
By me all nature speaks, by me the thunder's hurled ; 
For me the daemons all their magic spread,' 
(So vain his soul he knew not what he said.) 
His subjects too, forgetful of their God, 
Follow his mandates, and obey his nod. 
On thrones of splendor he his orders gave. 
Soft music played, and songs unnerve the brave. 
For many a year these tran=ient glories rise. 
Once heaven his sctioDE viewed with favoring eyes ; 
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But DOW no more before his darkened sight 
The God appears — ^'twas all a gloomy night. 
The day of Jamschid darkens — and no more 
His splendor rises — all his glory's o'er." 

—Book IV. 

The Deity, incensed at the blasphemies of Jamschid, 
jrmits that Eblis, the chief of the Daemons, should 
ise up a rival in the person of Zohak, an Arabian 
•ince. The wars which followed, and the disgrace 
id ruin of Jamschid, occupy considerable space. 
We give the following from the description of a 
ittle : 

" He gave the signal, clouds of dust arise. 
Dark horror reigns, and many a hero dies. 
Thus when the heavens with clouds are covered o'er 
And darkness shades with horror all the shore ; 
The melting snow, descending through the air. 
Through lowering clouds, appears more white and fair : 
So the bright swords, amidst the gloom of night, 
With polished radiance beam reflecting light. 
As various angles of the well-cut stone 
Alternate play, the sparkling lances shone." 

UNES ON THE* DEATH OF A HERO. 

** Thus Eritch died, the generous and the brave 1 
Thus basely plunged in fortune's hostile wave. 
And thou, O Fate I- who raised him high in power, 
Deserted left him in the mortal hour. 
I know not, Fate, to whom thou art a friend ; 
For to no virtue will thy fury bend. 
To age, vou languor pour through every vein, 
As fruit m autumn when o'ercharged with rain. 
You point our lives ; from thee, and thee alone. 
Grief marks the virtuous and pervades the throne. 
Many an honored king, without a cause. 
Has sunk the victim of thy adverse laws. 
Now Eritch's head, Oh 1 early, fatal doom ! 
Is filled with amber and each sweet perfume." 

— BookVL 
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" When t«^cd \a the tent hy bis commaad : 
Unch did he qocttioa of lnnU*s Uod ; 
~lCtbc new fctog. the^nny uid the ihroDc; 
"■tchieC •rhat mnioni, what ti&ims shone ? 
IniDcfa of F^endoon ; whale'er he knew ; 

It glonoos KeBC presenied to bis view ; 

A mu pfcdoomed ; and who the king's videi ? 
The trexsurrr who oTrouthful Munodiere ; 
Whit gcncrats. staicsmen, and tAitX chiefs attend ; 
Wlut realms he sjnr ; for whota the fates ascend f 
n»e envoy amocrs : ' In the realois of light . 

I ne'er behdd a spectacle so bright. J 

Spring blow» eternal through the blest doaakaa, \ 

Gay IIS the spring oa the Eljrsian plains. 
The Ooofs of amber, um) tbe walto oi g<M ; 
To hearen his treasures, and his gents aic rolled 
The ;iiiile of paradise around him plays. 
And rtore.ite gardens every scene displays. 
The rovai paUce tips the vaulted skies. 
And near ihe king, lions and leopaids rise. 
Beneath his ihruiie, the glube ; the splendid chair. 
On oiephams, high glitters in the air ; 
His warriors shine in one resplendent bla/e ; 
The silver tabors play, the trumpets raise 
The soul to war ; so numerous is the train. 
Whene'er they march upon the martial plain. 
The earth appears to move ; their loud acclaim 
Reaches the skies, and speaks their monarch's &me." 
—Book VI. 



MODERN PERSIAN LITERATURE. 

The plan of the present work precludes any notice 
of the modern school of Persian poetr>'. Among the 
most eminent writers are SaatJI, a moral and didactic 
poet, aod Haftz, whose verses, though of high poetical 
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merit, conform but too well to the taste of a people 
who find their ideal of happiness in the paradise of the 
Koran. The modern Persian, with its soft and melo- 
dious cadence, is peculiarly suited to the romantic and 
sentimental lays which have replaced the legends of 
the heroic age. The great epic of Firdusi is written 
in Parsee, with but a slight mingling of Arabic words 
or idioms. He might, therefore, be styled the last of 
the Persian poets, the language used by later writers 
being so completely modified by the Arabic as to form 
a new and distinct dialect. 

The Persians spare no cost in procuring magnifi- 
cently ornamented copies of their favorite poems. 
These are generally transcribed on fine silky paper 
prepared for the purpose, and richly perfumed. The 
surface is powdered with gold and silver dust, while 
the title and margins are beautifully illuminated. The' 
practice is ancient, as we read in the Sh4h Namdh : 

" On paper spotted with the leaf of gold, 
Such as kings use when they their thoughts unfoldf 
The Monarch wrote." 
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CHINESE LITERATURE. 



CNINA'-LANGl/AGE, 4Pl 



CHINA. 

Language. 

The Chinese language is distinguished from all 
others by its complete originality, its high antiquity, 
its immutability, and its wonderful diffusion over the 
most populous countries of Asia. It is the only primi- 
tive language which is spoken in our day, and it is 
undoubtedly that which transmits the ideas of the 
greatest number of men. Chinese, with certain modi- 
fications, is spoken in the eighteen provinces of the 
Empire, in Manchouria, Corea, Japan, Cochin China, 
Tonquin, and several islands in the Straits of Sunda. 

The Chinese language is divided into two distinct 
branches, the spoken and the written. The written 
language is liot alphabetical, but consists of a vast 
number of characters, more or less complicated. The 
primitive symbols were ideographic, being signs, or 
coarse drawings which were intended to represent 
material objects. These were in course of time so 
modified as to bear no resemblance to the thing signi- 
fied. As the wants of the language increased, it be- 
came impossible to introduce continually new signs. 
They had recourse, therefore, to combinations of the 
primitive characters, composed in great part arbitra- 
rily, but sometimes presenting ingenious symbols, and 
picturesque definitions. Natural objects, and others 
which can be a3similated to them, are classed together 
under the tree, plant, or animal which was their type 
in the limited number of primitive characters. In 
this manner, ruminants are referred to the ox; the 
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k«»lkedd^ «fte. TkiB Ae symbol or cfciF 
BOIHB Ac lOBC ot «ad animal ^ composed 
OBc Rpicsestii^ Ac genas, the other 
fte SfecKS h^-Boae aga, cttber of tbe 
«tofcfaof Ihc wiMj. ortfaeaseriut 
efk. hlimma— cf.AcChtnesplnve 
ppc j e jtfM g oa the whale bat 
( of liie andep- 
Anger is ex- 
far the sign of a sUre ; 
ttr ^ateil of the middle, dcs^nates 
mefc9tdi«t|r i»fo ncfitie to neither side ; 
be tmurlced, bowever, 
artntraiy. Chioese 
ide-a^rapbic aad pbooetic Spacr will not 
: ^5 t,"- i-;^ :-:i i=y ieno~5".r3ti^n on this 
"A i T.'uli mlviii^rs ■;■=■; ti~.p'.e tact in proof 
ijj-;r::-,-= Tz't ri;:«da libri.~.e* cc>C5:~t chiefly 

\:i±r:L i=i r^~;i ■aizh.z-zz cornprehecding their 
-^ ;"i *^ izi "rcL:i^iri.-i5;i:e-c »";:h^--::Uie sense. 

■.i;i i">-.;i pr;vi„^i :";r=:irly concerning the 
:; i.= r^.r.- rf l;i.-n:=^ :^ -srite or to read Chi- 

~:v 1 :':%.-: A '.tl^i-z ;r be ^-^ihj-^t foLindalion. 
r;ii= !i=^^i^e preierrti d::rcu^;:?s to t'oreignrrs 
■:^^: ::" 'Jzt ^ce disii-ci: .''s of accents and 
rrs, z-i: ziU Ci:: be ^vsrcr:r:e by are and prac- 
!~ :be vi;; re^ic^^s over whicb this ?:ng-jlar lan- 
rnsviLl*. th;re are cizerences of pronunciiiion, 
c;il.<~->. x:zd e. ;= di^rlr.c; dialects. It may 
T :hi: ;>,; p^,r!e liv.:;^ o= opposite banks of 
—;• r.\e- c.^r.-,-: Mr.ier>tiri or.e another. In 
-i-^j, r^c. .;r^ ci7. iJa:\-s be had to wTiting, 
■niboi:c cha^-acters ot the Chinese present the 
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same convenience that the Arabic numerals do among 
European nations. There is much both curious and 
interesting in the structure of the Chinese language, 
the varieties of the written characters, dialects, etc. 
On these points we must refer the reader to the cy- 
clopaedias, and to works treating of Oriental languages. 

From the importance and number of its monuments, 
the literature of China ranks as the first in Asia. The 
catalogue of the imperial library at Pekin contains 
twelve thousand titles of works with tables of contents. 
The number of writings of lesser importance can 
hardly be ascertained ; and the amount of light litera- 
ture floating through the country, universally read, but 
not considered worthy of a place in any public col- 
lection, is truly marvellous. 

In library catalogues, the Chinese divide all works 
under four principal heads: I. Sacred and classical 
books. 2. History and Annals. 3. Works relating to 
Arts and Sciences. In this class are included moral 
treatises, the familiar dialogues of Confucius, many 
religious and philosophical writings, and works on 
mythology. 4. Light literature, such as poetry, the 
drama, romances, and novels. Of the antiquity of 
this literature, we cannot speak very definitely. The 
Chinese have claimed tp possess writings dating from 
2800 B.C. Traditions or records may exist of that 
early time, but it is now believed that there is no extant 
work which dates higher than lOOO B.C., and it is only 
from the time of Confucius that any noticeable list of 
authors can be cited. The mechanical difficulties 
which impeded the spread of literature were of them- 
selves formidable ; as, for centuries after Confucius, 
the written characters were scratched or engraved on 
strips of bamboo. A substance composed of silk was 
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gtwiaaBy ictrodnced ; in the second centmr of tm 
en. pApcr was iavcntcd, and the delicate hair-pcncS, 
or bnt^, supplied, as now. the purpose of a pen. 
PiiBtiag cankc into gcaeral use about the tenth cen- 
twy ol o«r era, although the invention dates probably 
Ko^ the seventh. 

!■ C^imrmm litefatDre. the teachings and phtlosophy 
of Coa Jb eJas mnst naturally hold the first place. Wfl 
lae for cooretuencc the Latiniicd name which has 
beooae familiar. The Chinese call their great sage 
Kboong'lba-tseu (Reverend Master Kung). Coafu- 
^ns was bora 551 B.C..and died in 479B.C., cleveo 
y«ars before the trirth of Sociatea. Among the re- 
marlcahle historical events which transpired during his 
life, wc may mention the return of the Jews from cap- 
tiv-ii\-: the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, and the 
conquest of E^'pt by the Persians. 

Confucius was a teacher of nioralit>-, and of that 
■wi=.dom which serves to guide men in their intercourse 
with others and in the ordinarj- aiTairs of life. The 
sanction of his code must be looked for in this world 
and in this mortal life. It has been supposed that the 
ancient Chinese had some vague idea of one supreme 
Being, and that Confucius himself cherished such a 
belief. However this may be, it is certain that he 
made no effort to direct his contemporaries to the 
worship of a personal God, and it does not seem that 
his followers were ever disturbed by any aspirations 
after higher motives or more spiritual doctrines. The 
Chinese have ahvavs been unmystical and material to 
a degree which ne rind it hard to reconcile with the 
intelligence which they di.-play in ordinary' affairs. 
Confucius could not have obtained the influence which 
he exercised during his lifetime, and which has hardly 
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decreased during a period of more than two thousand 
years, had he not been himself a Chinese, represent- 
ing, notwithstanding his vast genius, only the highest 
type of the national character. Reverence for anti- 
quity replaces in his code the idea of the eternal. He 
inculcates justice and good-will towards men, but 
obedience is the sum of all virtues. Of this, the first 
type is filial piety, and respect for the family and 
social relations. To establish this idea more firmly 
in the national mind, Confucius instituted various 
annual rites in honor of deceased ancestors, which in 
the course of time degenerated into idolatry. Good 
government, and education as a means to that end, 
appears to have been his leading thought. That he 
effected much for the people among whom his lot was 
cast, we cannot doubt. Men whose religion is little 
better than a cultivated atheism, have certainly gained 
by a code which, however defective, impressed upon 
their character a reverence for antiquity, for the prin- 
ciple of authority, and the domestic and social rela- 
tions. 

The word heaven, and phrases such as the " com- 
mand of heaven,*' the " will of heaven," occur fre- 
quently in the discourses of Confucius : but it is 
doubtful whether he did not use the expressions in as 
vague a sense as do his followers at the present day. 
Of the wants of the Confucian system, Maurice re- 
marks : 

" A mystical rationalism and the Buddhist divinity have 
been both called in to help out the cold atheism of the 
authorized creed. But the true Confucian feels, and feels 
righdy, that these plants are not indigenous to the Chinese 
soil, and have no rightful affinity with it. He still clings to 
his classical books, learns them by heart, dwells on the rules 
of equity, the contempt of money, the reverence for anti- 
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tfntf «tidi dKT enfisroe ; sbovi. or the cowlritSaJow d 
«cis and life, «0>l truth there i* in ih«sc nuudno, VCii * 
IWLiliMin II : how bithfiiU}' Otcy feretrD the ikdinc a 
eoantiy io wfakb ibey are not otxrfcd ; hoar utterlf n 
Ib^ m w prodacc obcAeoee. The philosopbns of tfx: 
i^Bt eeMuif bid a rij^ to point to ihe esisicticc of Oiim 
ihtiTMg^ IO nnny cenxanes, with all its mechanical appli- 
saces, it> eulf maturiiy, its poliiicAl expcnmcc. and to uj. 
'See vital caa be eflecicil by mere inicit^ence, coatml to 
d«dl upon tbe canh, aspiring to no acquaintance with 
drinp cTnioe.' We uxxjit that word* and their eiampk. 
> S«cfc lOtcUigeocr codld do this; io God has villcd. Ala I 
far bomam beingv if there is aothiog whtch can do toon t " | 

A morr ardeot if not a greater intellect a.ppeared in 
tbe foarth century bcft»fe our era. Far less in har- 
mony with the national character. Meng-iscu* eng^es 

our 5\-mpat}iy by hi? ready humor, his dislike of any- 
thing approaching to oppression or injustice, and his 
freedom in proclaiming the boldest truths to men 
in power, even to the sovereigns themselves As an 
example we will give a conversation between Meng- 
tseu and Siouan-Wang, the king of Tshi : 

"The king interrogated Meng-iseu in these terms: 'I 
have been told that the park of the king Wen-Wang was 
seven league^ in circumference ; was that the case ? ' Meng- 
l5eu answered resi)ectftiUy, ' Historj' tells ui so.' The king 
said, 'If so. "-as not its extent excessive?' N(eng-tseu 
answered, 'The people considered it too small.' The king 
said, ■ Mv insigiiilicance has a [>.trk only four leagues in cir- 
ciirnlcrence, and the |>eO[>le con^ide^ it too large ; whence 
this tiifference ? ■ .\feng-iseu answered, ■ The park of Wen- 
Wang contained all these leagues, but thither resorted all 
persons who wanted to cut grass or wood. Thilher went 
all ii-ho w.inted to lake pheasants and hares. As the king 
had his |>ark in common with the people, the [>eoplc thought 
it =mall, though it was seven leagues round. Was that 
woiidenul ? I, your servant, when I was about to cross the 
frontier, took care to inform myself of what was especially 
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forbidden in your kingdom before I dared to venture farther. 
Your servant learnt that there was within your line of cus- 
toms a park four leagues round, and that the man who killed 
a stag there, was punished with death ; as if he had killed a 
man. So that there is an actual pit of death four leagues in 
circumference opened in the heart of your kingdom. The 
people think that park too great. Is it wonderful ? * " 

The same monarch, in another conversation with 
Meng-tseu, expressed great admiration for two lines 
in the Book of Verses : 

" * We may be rich and powerful, but we should have com- 
passion on widows and orphans.* Meng-tseu answered rather 
abruptly, * O king I if you find them so good, why do you 
not practise them ? ' The king replied, ' My insignificance 
has a defect; my insignificance loves riches.* Meng-tseu 
answered respectfully, * Kong-lieon loved riches also, so he 
shared them with his people that he might gratify his love. 
If you love them, try the same plan.' '* • 

Meng-tseu is the author of the Fourth Classical 
Book, and the teachings of Confucius lose much of 
their cold formality in the commentaries of his follower. 
He quotes Confucius as saying " that the most honest 
men of the neighborhood are the pests of virtue." 
Meng-tseu, in answer to the questions of a disciple, 
explains the meaning of Confucius : 

" Those are they who take pains never to speak or act 
otherwise than all around them. If you wish to find them 
in a fault, you never know where to take them. Whatever 
side you attack them, you never get at them. That which 
dwells in their heart has a certain resemblance to rectitude 
and sincerity ; what they practise seem like acts of temper- 
ance and integrity. As all their neighborhood boasts of 
them incessantly, they fancy themselves perfect people 
Therefore Confucius calls them the pests of virtue. * 1 de- 
test,* says Confucius, * that which has appearance without 
reality ; I detest clever men for fear they should confound, 
justice ; I detest an eloquent mouth fearing lest it should 
corrupt the truth ; I detest the most respectable people of a 
neighborhood because they mimic virtue.* " 
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Notwithstanding tlie muiner in which Ua 
Inu^ts on the great duty of obcdteace, he shows 6 
lime to time a democratic tendency which s 

\ etgn to the true Confucian spirit. Ho is rep< 

i Itavc said : 

" The people is the dwsi noble thing in the world. . 
spiriuaf the euth and the fruits of the canh ve sccsodti^ 
then. The pfince b of the least imponance of alL" 

The pupils in Chinese schools need patience, and i 
wholewnic fear of the master's severity to accomplidi 
the wearisome task which ties before them in the foor 
classical and five sacred books. In the Trimetriol 
' Classic, the first book placed in the hands of a child. 
the youthful aspirant to teaming is encouraged bjr 
many iUusirious examples of application. We quote ' 
a few line> : 

'■Formerly Confudui had the young Hiang-Toh for hi* 
teacher ; 

Even liie sages of antiquity studied with diligence ; 

One copied lessons on reeds, another on slips of baiuboo ; 

These, though destitute of books, eagerly sought knowl- 
«ige. 

To vanijuish sleep, one suspended himself by the hair 
ffoin a beam. 

One read by light of glow-worms, another by rcflectioa 
&oni snow. 

These, though their families were poor, did not omit to 

study. 

One carrying fagoLs, another with his book tied to » 
ccws horn. 

While thus engaged in labor, studied with intensity. 
You, youthful readers, should now resolve to be dihgent. 
Yung, when only eight years old, could recite the Odes. 
And Pi, at the age of seven, understood the game of chess. 
Tsai Wanki could play upon stringed instruments ; 
Sie lanwan likewise could sing and chant. 
These two, though girls, were intclli^iMt and well informedj 
Yoa then, my l;ids, should sur -Iv rouse to diligence." 
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{•The historical literature of China is in6re volumi* 

and perhaps more authentic than that of any 

T country. It is said that in the third century 

Fore our era, Che-Hwang-te, the first sovereign of 

Tsin dynasty, conceived the idea of destroying the 

iatire body of existing literature, excepting only 

"^l^porks on medicine, divination and husbandry, and the 

^jimnals of his own reign. He hoped by this means to 

igO down to posterity as the founder and first sovereign 

*>of the Chinese empire. The barbarous decree was 

"^.executed, although not without considerable blood- 

• ihed, but copies of the principal works were secretly 

* preserved, so that the greater portion of the ancient 

J writings escaped the hand of the destroyer. The 

^ most important of the historical works, the Shoo-king, 

counted as the second of the classics, contains the 

history of China from the twenty-fourth century B.C. 

to the Emperor Ping-wang, who ascended the throne 

721 B.C. These annals were compiled by Confucius 

from materials already existing ; but being particularly 

marked for destruction it has only partially escaped 

the rage of the imperial book-burner. Even in its 

fragmentary state it is one of the most important 

relics of antiquity. 

The history of the various Chinese dynasties has 
been continued to our own time. While there is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of these annals, it is to 
be regretted that they are barren of all that detail and 
variety which render the works of Herodotus, and 
other western historians, so delightful a study. 

The scientific works of the Chinese are not of a 
nature to require especial notice. It is true that in an- 
cient times eclipses were sometimes predicted, but 

their calculation was not based upon scientific princi- 
18 
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interest himself in politics without a distinct prospect 
of emolument appears to them extremely absurd 
M. Hue relates that, stopping at an inn near Pekin in 
1 85 1, at the period of the death of the Emperor Tao- 
Kouang, he endeavored to draw his fellow travellers 
into a political discussion. He spoke of the death of 
the emperor, of the succession to the imperial throne, 
which was not yet declared, questioned as to what 
line of policy the new sovereign was likely to pursue, 
and made every effort to elicit some opinion from one 
or other of his party. They, meantime, continued 
tranquilly occupied with their pipes and tea. M. 
Hue continues : 

" This apathy was really beginning to provoke us, when 
one of these worthy Chinese, getting up from his seat, came 
and laid his hands on our shoulders in a manner quite pater- 
nal, and said, smiling rather ironically : ' Listen to me, my 
friend I Why should you trouble your heart and fatigue 
your head by all these vain surmises ? The Mandarins have 
to attend to affairs of state ; they are paid for it. Let them 
earn their money, then. But don't let us torment ourselves 
about what does not concern us. We should be great fools 
to want to do political business for nothing." 

** * That is very conformable to reason,* cried the rest of 
the company ; and thereupon they pointed out to us that 
our tea was getting cold, and our pipes were out" , 

The Li-ki, or Book of Rites, contains the rules of 
tne elaborate ceremonial which is observed by the 
Chinese of all classes ; mingled, however, with illus- 
trative stories, and lessons regarding minor points of 
social morality. 

The Shi-king, or Book of Odes, is one of the most 
interesting of the Chinese classics. These poems are 
of undoubted antiquity, and it is claimed that the 
greater portion of them were collected and arranged 
by Confucius. It does not appear that the Chinese 
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A Chinese poetess. Su Hwui, «Totc in the third 
evniuri- before our era. but of her verses there remains 
iml\ .»« iile addressed to her husband, who had been 
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sent into exile. We give a few lines from the literal 
translation : 

" When you left, as we bade good-bye, the leaves of the 
reeds were yellow ; 

Who then would have thought, that the plum boughs would 
have blossomed so oft ? 

Before the hall, the vernal herbage grows most rich and fra- 
grant. 

Taking the lute of Tsun in my arms, I turn me to the pic- 
tured hall, 

Where for your sake I try to play the ballad of departed 
friends. 

Sending my inmost thoughts away, they reach the northern 
bounds — 

ITie northern bounds — ^how far they are, o'erpassed the hills 
and streams. 

Along the dreary distant way, the word of a letter has ceased 
so long, 

The spring cry of the geese and storks we heard in their 
passage north. 

It seemed to me, whose fHend is there, like tearing my heart- 
strings out. 

The strings of my lute were whole, but my feelings were all 
subdued ; 

My grief was at its utmost bent, while my song was still un- 
sung." 

THE FAN. 

THE FOLLOWING VERSES WERE PRESENTED WITH A FAN 
TO THE CHINESE EMPEROR 39 B,C. 

" Of fresh new silk, all snowy white 
And round as harvest moon ; 
A pledge of purity and love, 
A small but welcome boon. 

While summer lasts, borne in the hand, 

Or folded on the breast, 
'Twill gently soothe the burning brow, 

And charm thee to thy rest. 

But ah ! when autumn frosts descend. 

And autumn winds blow cold ; 
No longer sought, no longer loved, 

'Twill lie in dust and mould. 
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—Dr. }V. A. P. AtarftM. ' 

notice of Chinese poetry wi± 
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X toil whid] it presents avakcos our pity, that 
(ediag b deepened to horror when we Icam that a 
lar^ poctinQ of tbete patient workers owe the boon 
of life to tbe prospect of such employment. The 
btrtb of a fimale in&at is in many portions of China 
eoottdcred a mtsfbrtmie. and infanttctdc is openly aad 
generally practiied. In districts wiicre the culture of 
tea. or the raising of silk-wormi holds forth a promise 
of profitable labor for the female portion of the family, 
this crime is comparatively rare. 



THE SONG OF THE TEA-PICKERS, 

" UTjere thousand hills the vale enclose, 

Our h:tle hut is there. 
And OD [he sloping sides around 

The tea grows everywhere ; 
And I must rise at early dawn. 

As doth the busy bee. 
To get my daily labor done. 

And pluck the leafy tea. 

.At early dawn I seize my crate, 

.\nd sighing, oh, for rest. 
Through the thick mist I pass the door, 

\\'ith sloven hair half-drest ; 
The dames and maidens call to me. 

As hand in hand they go, 
' Whit steep do you. luiss. climb to-day, 

What sleep of high Sung'lo ? ' 
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Dark is the sky, the dusky light 

Still on the hills is set, 
The dewy leaves and cloudy buds 

May not be gathered yet ; 
Oh, who are they, the thirsty ones, 

For whom this work we do ; 
For whom we sweat and daily toil, 

In bands of two and two ? 

With mom again come wind and rain. 

And though so fierce and strong, 
With my basket big, and little hat 

I wend my way along ; 
And home once more when the leaves are picked. 

And evdrbody sees 
How muddy all our dresses are, 

And dabbled to the knees 1 

The rain is o'er, the outer leaves 

Their grassy fibres show. 
Shake down the branch, and the fragrant scent 

About us 'gins to flow ; 
Gather the yellow golden threads 

That high and low are found — 
Ah, what a precious odor now 

Is wafted all aroimd 1 

Oh, for a month I weary 

To find a leisure day. 
I go to pick at early dawn. 

And unto dusk I stay ; 
At the firing-pan till midnight 

I hold my irksome place ; 
But may not labor hard as this 

Ruin my pretty face ? 

But if my face be somewhat lank, 

More firm shall be my mind, 
I'll fire my tea that all shall be 

My golden buds behind. 
And yet the thought arises who 

Shall the pretty maiden be, 
To put the leaves in her jewelled cup. 

From that cup to drink my tea ? 



CBIXtSA UrBSATUKS. 

Her p*A ^ Ae« » she makes die tea, 

AmI )l>e it ^bd, botah, 
Vhatt ifadi ilw leara ibc toih of us 

WhoUmlvber so? 
Aad AdI ibe hmw of ifae winds that blow, 

And Ac nina ^ai pour ihrir wrath, 
And Acacft aad mA nt ifaiDogh, as thon^ 

Wc VOT phngEd BUo a buh. 

TapAa tnM%r «c and w« pass 

TW k>i]ge « ibe soaihern bowers 
WTicre the bcaotifal sea-pomegninaie waves 

AH Us TcUow flcnrtrs ; 
Fain watM we Mop and plucfc a few 

To iledt tnar tmscs gof . 
6m ibe tree is high, and 'tis raia to ttjr 

To reach the tciupdng sptajr. 

The preltT bml* npon lh<r Iw^il^ 

Sing smgs so sweet to hear. 
Ami the sky is so delicious now, 

H.ill" cloaJv and half clear ; 
While bending o'er her work, each maid 

Will praltte of her woe. 
And we talk [ill our hearts are sorely hurt. 

And tears begin lo flow. 

Out time is (ione, and vet not full 

Our baskets lo the mouth. 
The twigs aiiorth are thoroughly searched. 

Let's seek them in the south ; 
Hei yah ! just then I snap|>ed a twig 

Whose leaves grew sweet apalr ; 
See, with my taper fingers 

I fix it in my hair. 

Oh, various are the kinds of tea. 

There's bitter, and there's sweet ; 
But whoever has a fancy, 

For him Til find a treat ; 
But who it is shall driuk them, 

As bitter or sweet they be, 
I know not, friend — but the pearly ends 

Of my fingers only see I" —T. W. Afe 
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The dramatic literature of the Chinese far exceeds 
in volume that of any other nation, but of true dra- 
matic art they have hardly acquired the elementary 
principles. It sometimes happens in the higher clasf 
of dramas that each character introduces himself to 
the audience, declaring his name, the circumstances 
in which he is placed ; how he proposes to act, 
etc. In this manner the greater part of a play con- 
sists of tedious monologue. It cannot be denied that 
some of these speeches contain passages of real merit, 
but the general effect and the life of the drama are 
necessarily destroyed. There is no scenery, and this 
want is not supplied, as with the Hindoos, by vivid 
poetic description. A person setting out on a journey 
informs the audience of the fact, and a moment after 
exclaims : ** Now, I have arrived. This the town. — " 

The first Chinese drama made known to Europeans 
was*" The Orphan of Chau," translated by Pire Pr^- 
mare in 1731. This was afterwards taken by Voltaire 
as the ground-work of one of his plays. 

The Chinese delight extremely in the farces which 
are played as interludes to the more serious pieces. 
These depend for their success on the comic gesticu- 
lation and pantomimic action of the performers ; also 
on the impromptu wit in which they are permitted to 
indulge. In the department of novels and romances, 
there is nothing sufficiently peculiar or characteristic 
to call for a particular notice. 



VI. 



JAPANESE LITERATURE. 
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JAPAN. 

The Japanese language belongs to the polysyllabic 
branch of the Mongolian or Turanian group. It had 
originally no written character, the alphabet or sylla- 
bary having been invented in the ninth century, 
when the Chinese characters had already passed into 
common use. The art of writing was introduced from 
Corea to Japan at a comparatively early date, but the 
most ancient literary monuments and inscriptions be- 
long to the seventh or eighth century. The syllabary 
was invented by KObo Daishi, a learned Buddhist 
priest; it contains forty-seven characters, and these 
are sometimes introduced with the Chinese symbols. 

The Japanese language has no natural affinity with 
the Chinese, but the two idioms have been, by force 
of circumstances, so blended that there is hardly to 
be found a Japanese word which has not its Chinese 
equivalent. The ancient conquerors of Japan were 
intelligent and warlike, but ignorant of the arts and 
appliances of civilized life. These they received from 
the Chinese, and new words were continually adopted 
to supply the deficiencies of the national vocabulary. 
Hence it comes that the ancient Japanese occupies 
much the same place in the language now spoken 
by the people that Anglo-Saxon does in English. 
Specific and concrete terms, family relationships, and 
those words which estpress the wants and feelings of 
every-day life, are stiU Japanese ; but abstract, gen- 
eric, technical, scientific, and philosophic terms, belong 
generaUy to the foreign idiom. While Chinese words 
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The reading or relating of original stories was another 
favorite amusement of this idle and luxurious court, 
and the Japanese Monogatari, or novel, took its rise 
in these literary pastimes. It is related that on one 
occasion, the empress-dowager having expressed a 
desire to ref^d something new and entertaining, 
Murasaki, daughter of the Lord of Echizen, was 
requested to write some stories. The Japanese have 
always entertained a high idea of the eflfect produced 
upon the imagination by beautiful scenery, and Mura- 
saki determined to avail herself of this source of 
inspiration. She caused a high tower to be erected 
overlooking lake Biwa, and one evening, when the 
moon shone upon the waters and the mountain sce- 
nery around, she was so excited by the view that on 
that same niglit she wrote two chapters of the Genji 
Monogatari, which she finished in the course of a few 
weeks. The empress-mother was so highly pleased 
with the romance that she presented it to her son, 
and the work ranks to this day among the Japanese 
classics.* Several court ladies of this time have left 
poems which are highly esteemed, and Mr. W. G. 
Aston justly remarks, as an extraordinary fact, " that 
a large proportion of the best writings of the best age 
of Japanese literature was the work of women." 

Japan possesses a rich fund of popular stories, re- 
plete with the characteristic superstitions of its people 
and affording, perhaps^ a better idea of their habits 
and manners than can be obtained either from the dry 
details of the national annals, or the necessarily super- 
ficial observation of foreigners. The Japanese are 
associated in our minds with their continental neigh- 

•Sm* Mikaao^tEmpira,*'byProf. W. E.GriflU,p.Mt«tMq. 
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bon. and it is only within a few years that we have 
learned how wide is liie difference of national types. 
The Japanese has never entirely crushed the higher 
a5pirations of the human soul, and the cold materid- 
ism of the Chinese is completely foreign to his nature, 
DissattsAed with the Shinto, the so-calfed religion of 
its ancient people, Japan welcomed eagerly, in the 
sixth century, the teachings of the priests of Buddha. 
Even this s>-steai was modified, and made more defi- 
nite and real, to meet the requirements of its new 
fiollowren. To this naturally religious disposition was 
due the astonishing success of the Christian missiona- 
ries in the sixteenth century. Another trait of char- 
acter is brought out in bold relief by these popular 
tales, many of which have, like the famous story of 
"The Forty-seven Ronins," a basis of historic truth. 
We allude to the readiness of the Japanese to sacrifice 
their lives, either to avoid some personal disgrace, to 
testify their fidelity, or to fulfil some fancied duty 
towards their feudal lords. In some cases there is a 
rude self-devoted heroism which awakens our sym- 
pathy, and the motives for suicide are generally of a 
nobler order than those which actuate the Chinese. 

The social code of honor, which obliged the Japanese 
in so many circumstances to take his own life, was one 
of the gravest difficulties which had to be encountered 
by the Christian missionaries. The newly -converted 
noble was willing to die for the confession of his faith, 
but it was sometimes difficult to make him understand 
that he was obliged to renounce the privilege of his 
ca<;te, and submit to the hand of the executioner. It is 
related that a young princess who had been converted 
to (. hrisiianity, received, in her husband's absence, the 
Bentcnce isi death. She directed herself the arrange- 
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ments usual in such cases, and was preparing joyfully 
to meet her end, when she learned that the members 
of her household, by whom she was much beloved, 
had resolved not to survive her. It was in vain that 
she assembled her retainers, and conjured them with 
tears, using every argument drawn from reason and 
natural religion to desist from their fatal purpose. 
Her words had no effect, and the chief officer of the 
palace exclaimed that they had done well not to 
embrace a religion which obliged its followers to stifle 
every sentiment of honor and gratitude. 
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